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The Pulse of the a 


The Treaty of Versailles, containing as an 
integral part the constitution of the League 
of Nations, has been completed. It is not 
an “open covenant openly arrivedat.”’ The 
conferences that framed it were open only to speculation. 
At this writing, late in April, only the barest outline of the 
treaty provisions has been suggested. The amount of the 
indemnity to be asked of the Germans, the terms of pay- 
ment and the method of distribution are not known. It 
has been alleged that the Saar Valley is to be turned over 
to France for fifteen years, that the left bank of the Rhine 
is to be demilitarized in perpetuity, that Danzig is to become 
an international port, but officially no announcement of 
any kind has been made. 

Of Turkey’s fate nothing is known. The division of Mace- 
donia and Thrace is shrouded in mystery. Only the Big 
Four know who istogovern Constantinople, Damascus, Zara, 
Lemberg and the Kiel canal. It is not revealed whether 
Japan retains the Pacific islands north of the equator and 
stays in Shantung province, whether Teschen goes to the 
Poles or the Czechs, whether Italy or the Albanians will 
run Albania. 

All these important decisions have been made in secret. 
Will they be endorsed by friend and foe when they become 
known or will it require another discussion of six months 
before the parliaments of the interested parties ratify them? 

U U 
A majority of the delegates to the Peace 
Treaty Mean Congress has the authority to sign the 
a Hew Wart? peace treaty without referring it to the 
home government. But the American 
and German delegates have no 


The Big Four 
Now Reveal 
Their Decisions 


Does the Peace 


whether the Senators could long resist the popular demand 
for ratification of the treaty. The greatest danger lies in 
the refusal of the German delegates to accept the terms. 

For the resumption of their normal industrial and com- 
mercial life both Belgium and France depend upon the 
immediate payment of heavy indemnity instalments by the 
Germans. If these payments are not forthcoming, if on the 
contrary, an occupation of Germany becomes necessary, 
entailing additional expense and delaying the return of 
normal conditions, the wisest, firmest kind of statesmanship 
will be necessary to steer Europe through the rocks menacing 
its civilization. 


U U 


Western opinion concerning the ultimate 
and Gloomy outcome of the Great War divides itself 
Gus Differ sharply into three classes. The largest 

class comprises those who believe that the 
war is over and nothing remains to be done except to sign 
the treaty and maybe kick the Bolsheviks out of Russia. 
Because breakfast bacon and baseball appear regularly 
again at the appointed time, because the daily routine of 
life unrolls itself smoothly and without a hitch, these com- 
fortable souls are convinced that God is in his heaven and 
everything is all right with the world. 

The second class comprises the optimists of all hues, both 
radical and conservative. They see a new and better era 
arising out of the turmoil of war, an era in which men shall 
understand one another better, in which democracy will 
prevail, both in politics and industry, the world around, in 
which the standard of living will rise everywhere, in which 
labor will obtain a share in the management and profits of 
industry, in which class, nation- 


Happy Henry 





such authority. The treaty 
they sign must be ratified by 
the Senate and by the Weimar 
parliament before it becomes 
effective. In France, Italy 
and England the present gov- 
ernments will fall with a loud 
crash if the peace terms as 
finally revealed are unsatisfac- 
tory to the masses. 

If Italy or Japan should 
refuse to sign, the resulting com- 
plications would be compara- 
tively easy of solution. They 
might sign separate treaties 
with the Central Powers, but 
these treaties could not conflict 
with the terms laid down by 
the Paris conference. Against 
the coalition represented in 
Paris both Italy and Japan 
would be powerless. 

The Senate of the United 
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alistic and racial animosities 
will rapidly give way to human 
understanding and broad toler- 
ation. This class sees the 
dangers that lie ahead, but it 
is fully convinced that human- 
ity’s best instincts will guide” 
it safely through the shoals. 
The third class differs from 
the second only by its inter- 
pretation of human nature. 
The members of this class— 
they also are both radicals 
and conservatives—can see the 
war-created opportunity of es- 
tablishing new and improved 
human relations, of doing away 
with class and_ nationalistic 
hatred, of reorganizing society 
on a better basis, but they do 
not believe that man is capable 
as yet of rising to this oppor- 
tunity. In their opinion the 











States could, of course, spill the! 
beans, but it is doubtful 
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high explosive of war has not 
only broken the ancient bonds 
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Bronstrup, in the San Franca cares 


Fading Away 


and restraints, but has also brought to the surface the ugly, 
barren subsoil of human nature, the selfishness, lust, greed 
and brutality hidden beneath the thin veneer of civilization. 
Just as the Indian, the Egyptian, the Greek, the Roman and 
the Arabic civilizations went to seed, so in their opinion the 
mighty structure of Anglo-Saxon world organization is 
crumbling to its doom, to be followed by a dark interregnum 
of universal chaos, by the tyranny of those least fit and 
able to govern. 

Who is right, Gloomy Gus or Happy Henry? 

U U 

If Europe were left to its own devices, it 
would be reasonably safe to bet on half a 
century of horrible civil and international 
war. Through its unaided efforts Europe 
could not lift itself out of the red morass by its own boot- 
straps. America must help. In the hands of the United 
States lies the fate of Europe—and its own destiny. For if 
Europe descends into the fires of anarchistic communism, 
America sooner or later will travel over the same route. 

To keep America sane, healthy, contented and at work 
is the most important job in the world to-day. Unless this 
job is well and thoroughly done, the forebodings of the 
glooms will undoubtedly come true. How can it be done? 


U U 


Sane America 
Will Mean a 


Sane Europe 


Cooperation Coéperation is the solution of most of the 
. ’ r eo “mec > specis > Ie 
is Democracy’s world S problems. More especi uly is 
a codperation needed in the relations 

ad between capital and labor. Unless this 


team is willing to pull harmoniously for production, the 
apple cart of civilization will wind up in the ditch. 

The urgent need of codperation between capital and 
labor cannot be too strongly emphasized. Where this 
codperation disappears and is replaced by class warfare, 
famine and starvation, disease and bloodshed result. Both 
sides suffer. Look at Russia. Look at Germany. 

For the first time in modern history, labor shares the 
bridge of command with capital. If the two forces quarrel 
and fight, the ship will go on the rocks. If they calmly 





and sensibly agree to share the responsibility and the work, 
the vessel will be safe. 

This is not an academic discussion of abstruse principles, 
friend reader. Have you noticed the increasing frequency 
and size of strikes? The conditions which lifted Lenine to 
the top, which caused the Spartacus riots in Germany, 
which made it necessary to call out the troops in Belfast 
and Glasgow, which led to uprisings and street fighting in 
Milan, Turin and Rome, exist right here at home and will 
bring about the same results unless we face them coura- 
geously. Whether we be employers or employees, we are 
all passengers on the good ship U. S. A. If the ship goes 
into the breakers because the skippers are fighting on the 
bridge, your children and mine will face the same danger. 
For our children’s sake we must endeavor to get together 
so that all may live. 


U U 
What Labor The employers of America are just begin- 
Asks as Its ning to wake up. They fought blindly, 


stubbornly against safety and child-labor 
legislation, against compulsory accident 
insurance, against the eight-hour day for women, against 
scores of other measures designed to correct obvious abuses 
and to improve the condition of the worker. Now the more 
enlightened employers are realizing that this legislation was 
merely a tiny beginning, that far more radical readjustments 
will have to take place if things are to go along on an even 
keel. 

Labor demands and insists that the ancient relation of 
master and servant be done away with entirely, that labor 
become a partner having a voice in the management of 
industry. 

Well, why not? Look at it calmly, dispassionately. The 
bulk of manual labor has no hope of advancement or promo- 
tion. The average laboring man has to stay at the bench, 
the drill press or the lathe all his life. Before the war his 
average earnings did not exceed $700 a year or $14 a week, 
according to the Federal Immigration Commission’s inves- 
tigations. He rarely saw the employer. He was hired and 
fired by the foreman who liked to show his authority and 
usually wielded it more tyrannically and with far less con- 
sideration than the employer himself would show. Under 
these conditions, what incentive was there for the average 
worker to do his best, except the fear of losing his job? 

If the average American workman can be made to feel 
that he actually is a partner, that the industry in which he 
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INTERNATIONAL FILM SERVICE 


Through her public and private benefactions, through the generosity with which 


she met every call for assistance, Mrs. Hearst created for herself a warm place in the heart of the Golden State. Special memorial 
services were held in her honor by the University of California, of which institution she was a regent for twenty years 


is engaged will give him a share of the profit and a voice in 
determining the conditions of work, besides a living wage 
earned in reasonable hours, if a job is assured every man 
willing and able to work, then the danger of an industrial 
revolution in America will be safely passed. 

Are these demands of the workers unreasonable, arbi- 
trary and excessive? 


U U 


If the world cannot produce enough of the 
We All Must necessities and staples to give everyone 
tintin * sufficient quantity for his reasonable 

needs, then of course it is useless to discuss 
the present demands of labor. For two years the world has 
fallen short. Right now it is not producing as much as the 
population needs. But the productive capacity is there. 
If labor will codperate with capital for maximum production, 
the reasonable demands of both factors can be satisfied. 
But they won’t be if we cut the work day to six hours and 
in this time do three hours’ real work. 

The British trade unions before the war rigidly and con- 
tinuously limited the amount of work a union man was 
allowed to doin a day. This policy was based on the theory 
that more men would be given employment if each one did 
less than he could. Put to the test of international com- 
petition, this policy had an opposite effect. In many lines 
of industry it so increased the cost of British goods that the 
articles made in competing countries where output 
restriction was not practised, pushed them out of both 
foreign and home markets. Instead of making more work, 
output restriction caused British industry to languish and 
enormously increased unemployment. 


To Have More 


In Russia the soviet rule has practically brought industrial 
production to a halt. Germany has plenty of coal in the 
ground, but the miners work only at intervals and the fuel 
shortage is chronic. Southeastern Europe can produce 
more food than it needs, but the railroads are disorganized, 
nobody repairs the locomotives and cars or builds new ones, 
with the result that food is rotting in one district while 
people are dying of starvation a few hundred miles away. 

The time may come when man will have to work only an 
hour a day, devoting his numerous leisure hours to self- 
improvement or recreation, but just now he must work, 
and work hard, if he wants to eat regularly, have a leak- 
proof roof over his head and warm clothes on his back. 


And the more he wants in addition to these plain necessities * 


the harder he will have to work. There is no other way of 
getting anything. 


U U 


Which Side of After all, social progress does not depend 
Man’s Nature Solely upon the advancement of one class. 
Will be on Top? In its fundamentais it depends upon the 

improvement of human nature, and human 
nature comes out of the same barrel alike for prince, pauper 
or millionaire. Strip them of clothes, titles, possessions and 
they will all react more or less in the same manner, a fact 
supported by the experiences of the committee that handled 
the housing problem in Seattle. 

This committee was charged with the task of finding 
homes for the increasing number of shipyard workers and 
of preventing excessive profiteering by landlords. It 
adjusted hundreds of complaints and cut off almost $40,000 
a year from the rents to be paid by workers. But the 
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profiteering was not allonthelandiord’s side. Inone instance 
the committee provided a newcomer with a cottage at $25 
amonth. At once the tenant offered to sublet half the cot- 
tage for $35 a month. Another man complained that the 
landlord had raised his rent to $100 a month. Upon inves- 
tigation it developed that the complainant sublet rooms, 
for which he received $130 a month, besides quarters for 
himself and his family. 

On the other hand, in hospitals and on the battlefields 
man has proved a million times a year that he will unhesitat- 
ingly sacrifice everything for an ideal. 

Which side of human nature will be uppermost in the next 
ten years? We are certain that, given half a chance, the 
altruism which lifted man above the animal will reassert 
itself. But we must help to give it this chance. When 
hunger and misery © stalk 
through the land, the instinct 
of self-preservation leads men 
to take by violence that which 
they cannot obtain through 
peaceful effort, and violence be- 
gets violence until red chaos 
takes the place of theelaborate 
organization which alone makes 
it possible for the dense popu- 
lations of the modern indus- 
trialized countries to remain 
alive and grow. 


U U 
Seattle Reds 


If anyone be- 


Plan Another _ lieves that the 
humiliating 


eneral Strike : 
General Stri end of the Seat- 


tle general strike has discour- 
aged the ultra-radicals, that 
optimistic person is totally 
unfamiliar with the natural 
history of the red_ species. 
Another general strike is 
being agitated, this time by 
the longshoremen and _ steve- 
dores. 

Two weeks before the abor- 
tive attempt to start something 
that would lead ‘‘no one knows 
where,’ to quote the Seattle 
Union Record, the longshore- 
men’s union had signed an 
agreement with the employers 
fixing wages and determining 
conditions of ;work for a year. When the scarlet Piper 
of Hamelin began his general-strike tune, the longshoremen 
could not resist. They walked out with the rest, the 
brand-new agreement with its closed-shop clause notwith- 
standing. 

Though factories and shops all over the city re-employed 
the strikers as though nothing had happened except a five- 
day vacation, the water-front employers decided, whether 
wisely or unwisely only the future can tell, to give the radi- 
cal labor leaders a dose of their own medicine. They em- 
ployed most of the strikers without change in wages or 
hours, but they declined to recognize the broken agreement 
as valid and abolished the “‘closed shop,” hiring non-union 
as well as union men. 

And now the longshoremen’s union is not only preparing 
to strike but calling upon all the Seattle unions for another 
general strike. Whether the other unions will respond is 
more than doubtful. 

Still, the leaders of the general strike are hard at work. 
Having realized that a general strike in one city must fail 
as regularly as Delaware’s peach crop, they are endeavoring 
to bring about concerted action all along the Pacific Coast. 
They are hoping that the Mooney demonstration planned 
for July 4 will give them another chance to make good. 


Coast. 





Both of his legs had been amputated at the knee, vet 
such was his fortitude that General Pershing could not 
restrain the tears as he held the boy's hands. The young man 
is to marry in June 


Jimmie Duncan, the young and very red secretary of the 
Seattle Central Labor Council, is stumping from city to 
city spreading the carmine gospel, though the initial failure 
of the attempted revolution clings to his feet like unto a 
ball and chain. 

In Tacoma likewise the ultra-radicals continue feverishly 
active. They created a noisy riot when a so-called soldiers’ 
and sailors’ council endeavored to sell tags without a permit 
and the Central Labor Council pointedly declined to take 
any part in the Victory Liberty Loan activities, but the 
number of those with Bolshevik leanings is too small to be 
dangerous. 

It is up to the enlightened employers to see to it that 
this number does not grow. It will not grow if the rank and 
file of labor feels that it is getting a square deal. 

U Uw 
Lumbermen and A new expeti- 


Workers Agree ™ent, a novel 


to Pull Together attempt to 
bring and keep 


capital and labor together is 
under way in the woods of the 
Pacific Northwest. By practi- 
cally unanimous consent the 
Loyal Legion of Loggers and 
Lumbermen, a war-time or- 
ganization designed to speed 
up production of spruce lumber 
for aircraft construction, has 
been continued on a permanent 
basis to preserve industrial 
peace. The outstanding, really 
noteworthy feature of the 
Legion is the character of its 
membership, comprising not 
only the employees but the 
employers as well. It is the 
One Big Union of the I. W. W., 
but with the reverse English: 
Instead of fomenting strikes 
and dissension, it is designed to 
prevent strikes, to bring about 
a better understanding and 
closer codperation between the 
managers and the men. 

It worked well during the 
war. Though the woods had 
been full of trouble and 1. W. W. 
' mischief, both vanished when 

the Loyal Legion began to 
function. The patriotic incentive has departed, but the 
possibility of harmonizing the relations between capital 
and labor through a joint organization has been demon- 
strated. With sincere good will and wise leadership, the 
experiment should succeed. 

Joint membership extends from the individual lumber 
camp through the twelve districts to the central organization 
comprising the four states of Oregon, Washington, Idaho 
and Montana. Grievances are adjusted on the spot by 
standing committees composed of the managers and the 
men’s representatives. Each of the twelve divisions has a 
district committee composed half of employees and half of 
employers. The central committee is made up in like 
manner and its decisions are final, though an arbitrator 
may be selected to cast the deciding vote. 

Through the Loyal Legion the workers have obtained a voice 
in the control of industry. In fixing the conditions under 
which they will work they treat with capital on terms of 
equality. They meet as man to man, not as master and 
servant. 

The perpetuation of the Loyal Legion is the most hopeful 
sign in the economic sky. It blazes the trail to the new 
democratic dispensation in American industry. Of course 
it is too early to predict the outcome. The critical hour 


INTERNATIONAL FILM SERVICE 
“I got scratched up some,” wrote Corporal Joseph Schiefer 
from the hospital in France to his parents on the Pacific 
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will arrive when the market for the finished product of the 
woods slumps and the emplayers are faced with the necessity 
of shutting down or cutting costs. If they have foresight, 
they will proceed at once to give the men an insight into 
the difficulties that confront them so that the necessity of 
reducing expenses to meet competition will be fully under- 
stood. 

In due time we shall present in these pages a compre- 
hensive study of the results achieved by the Loyal Legion. 


U U 


Closely related to the labor problem which, 
and Our Own _ 1 one form or another, faces almost every 
Home Marker COUDtty in the world, is the question of 

how best to develop or restore foreign 
trade. As one delegate to the 
National Foreign Trade Con- 
ference put it, the manufac- 
turing capacity of the United 
States increased to such an ex- 
tent during the war that the 
maintenance and expansion of 
our foreign trade is vital if 
the mills and factories are to be 
kept running full blast. 

Without wishing to belittle 
the importance of foreign trade, 
it is time to call attention to 
the expansion of the home 
market, the greatest market 
for all kinds of goods the world 
has ever seen. The hundred 
million Americans buy more 
goods per capita than any other 
hundred million human beings 
anywhere on the globe. They 
buy more because they have 
the money to spend. They 
have the money to spend _ be- 
cause they produce more. 

The relative purchasing 
power of North and South 
America is eloquently expressed 
in the export figures for the - 
eight months ending in Feb- 
ruary of this year. During 
that period the United States 
sold to the seventy million 
South Americans goods valued 
at $258,000,000. During the 
same period the seven million 
Canadian cousins, with a standard of living like our own, 
bought goods worth $750,000,000 from us. Our South 
American exports reached $3.50 per capita; our Canadian 
exports exceeded $100 per capita. They will go still higher 
when the Eagle plant of the toga chaser goes back to 
turning out its customary quantity of flivvers. 

The higher we raise the individual standard of living 
and the individual output, the less we shall have to worry 
about international competition for foreign trade. 


U U 


The Dilemma _ Foreign trade is an exchange of goods. 
Confronting the During the war Europe produced very 
Foreign Trader little and consumed with an insatiable 

appetite. It, had to have our goods, but 
had nothing to exchange for them. Therefore Europe 
now owes us about fifteen billion dollars. To pay us, 
Europe is in the same position that Germany occupies in 
relation to the Allies. It must go back to work, manu- 
facture a surplus of export goods and either ship them to us 
or sell them in foreign markets. We do not want to be 
swamped by foreign goods; we have our own mills and 
factories to keep busy. Neither do we want to get out of 
our newly acquired foreign markets without a struggle. But 


Export Trade 





Vilhjalmur Stefansson, the Icelander with a Harvard educa- 

tion, brings a message of cheer from the Far North which, he 

says, will in time produce enough meat and vegetable food to 

support fifty million people in comfort. 

tion is the first to produce results of important practical 
value to humanity 


if Europe does not recapture a large part of these foreign 
markets for its manufactured goods, we don’t get our 
money. We want Europe to pay its debts. The Allies want 
Germany to pay its indemnities, but we don’t want British 
and French and the Allies don’t want German goods to 
flood home and foreign markets. 

What in thunder are we going to do about it? Keep on 
chasing the tail in a foolish circle? Charge debts and indem- 
nities off to profit and loss and forget about them? 

Hardly. 

The thing to do is to pin our faith to the world-wide 
increase in the productive and buying power of the masses 
and to help this increase along in every possible way. If 
everybody produces and consumes more, international trade 
will grow and war debts will be paid rapidly. 


U J 


How the War has The war has 
Multiplied Wants been not only 


the greatest 
Everywhere disturber of 


trade but also the greatest 
drummer and traveling sales- 
man the world has ever seen. 
Through the presence of two 
and a half million personally 
conducted American military 
tourists it has opened the eyes 
of the European masses to the 
multitude of good things en- 
joyed by the average American. 
It has brought millions of 
Chinese, Annamites, East In- 
dians, Arabs, Senegalese and 
Russians into close contact with 
Western civilization, enabling 
them to go home enlightened 
and full of wants. And the 
war has blown oxygen under 
forced draft into the stagnant 
corners of the world. The rich 
territory around the eastern 
¥ shores of the Mediterranean, 
the cradle of civilization that 
went steadily backward under 
Turkish misrule, that steadily 
lost in population despite its 
remarkable resources, will soon 
hum with activity after a 
sleep of many _ centuries. 
Mesopotamia, Turkestan and 
Persia are trimming their ‘venerable beards and buying 
safety razors. If political and _ religious democracy 
prevail in the Balkans, in Russia, in Siberia, these Slav 
countries will become the wonder of the world in the speed 
of their progress. 

A new era in the history of the world is just beginning, 
an era in which the welfare of the comman man will count 
for more than the glory of the state or the fame of the rulers. 
All over the world the backward nations will be calling for 
the comforts and conveniences now at the disposal of the 
masses in the most progressive countries. To supply the 
demand for the new railroads, power plants, transmission 
lines, for the new roads, docks, harbors, irrigation works, 
trolley lines, telephones, shops and mills, will keep the hands 
of the entire world more than busy when it begins. 

This period of expansion and development based upon 
the multiplying wants of the average man the world over 
has not yet started. Nationalistic animosities and selfish 
desires stand in its way. A world organization founded on 
justice and democracy is needed to release the pent-up 
productive encrgies. Sooner or later this world organization 
will come. The common man demands it—and the com- 
mon man is beginning to realize that he is a king in his 
own right. 
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His Arctic expedi- 
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Here we see the members of the House Naval Affairs Committee—and 
their wives—making a technical examination of dry docks and dry-dock 
sites on the Pacific Coast. All of the members now appreciate that a 


dry dock has nothing to do with the enforcement of prohibition 


During the war the export and import 
business moving through the harbors of 
the Pacific Coast flourished mightily. 
The Suez Canal was closed by the sub- 
marines. The Panama Canal was closed by the lack of 
ships. Whatever goods moved from and to the Orient had 
to go via the Pacific Coast and the trans-continental 
railroads. 

The armistice and the United States Railroad Adminis- 
tration completely reversed the situation. Now the Pacific 
Coast ports are not only losing their war business, but they 
are in danger of being done out of the trade they had pain- 
fully built up prior to 1914. The federal railroad admin- 
istration is deliberately taking this trade and handing it to 
New York, Philadelphia and Boston on a platiet. 

The process is very simple. It is based upon the maxim 
that freight seeks the cheapest route to its market. If a 
Milwaukee manufacturer can ship his goods to Japan via 
New York and the Panama Canal cheaper than he can send 
them via Seattle or San Francisco, he does not hesitate a 
second. Via New York they go. 


Federal Rate 
Control Hurts 
Pacific Ports 


The federal railroad officials will do it. They can’t 
arbitrarily discriminate against the Pacific Coast—if the 
Pacific Coast ports will unanimously lift their voices in a 
chorus of insistent protest. 


U U 


Serious and hard thinking is being done all 
over the world nowadays in greater quan- 
tities than at any time since the Revolu- 
tion. Mankind is learning the continuous 
use of the gray thing beneath its thatch. The bean, the top 
knot, the glorious dome is actually put to work even in 
democracies. If it were not for this fact we would hesitate 
once more to discuss that ancient and slightly frazzled 
subject—Conservation of Timber Resources. 

Twenty years ago it was a wonderfully live and spry 
subject. The long-headed ones had just discovered that the 
white pine of the Great Lakes would be joining Bill Bryan 
and other notable has-beens shortly. Having made this 
discovery, they were rushing out to the Pacific Coast gob- 
bling up timber land and incidentally giving Francis Joseph 
Heney something to do. When they had the timber land, 
they started the timber-famine scare, boosted the price of 
stumpage, unloaded at inflated prices and got out from 
under. 

Their spectacular campaign helped to bring about the 
withdrawal of the remaining public timber areas and their 
inclusion in the National Forests. Thereafter the public, 
believing that the problem was solved, promptly lost 
interest. But the problem is not solved. On the con- 
trary, it is more acute to-day than it was twenty years ago. 

The extensive New England forests are almost gone. 
Douglas fir from the Pacific Coast is finding a market in 
Massachusetts. Wisconsin, Michigan and Minnesota can 
no longer supply their own demands for lumber. And 
within ten years three thousand mills in the yellow pine 
districts of the South will have to shut down because their 
raw material is depleted. The center of the country’s 
lumber industry is moving to the Pacific Coast with seven- 
league boots. 

All of which is very gratifying to the Pacific Coast. It 
means that Southern competition will be eliminated ten 
years hence, that prices will go up, that new mills will be 
started and more men will be employed. But—and here is 
the rub—how long will it last? 
And when the last stand of 


Good Times 
Ahead for 


Western Lumber 





Now it happens that the 
marine freight rates from New 
York and from the Pacific 
Coast to the Orient are practi- 
cally alike. The cost of deliver- 
ing the freight to the steamers 
at the Atlantic or the Pacific 
Coast therefore determines the 
routing. Prior to federal control 
the railroads made special export 
rates which enabled the Middle 
Western manufacturer to ship 
his goods to the Pacific ports 
as cheaply as he could reach 
the Atlantic docks. Now these 
rates have been taken away. 
It costs more to reach Pacific 
tidewater, hence the current of 
freight is flowing toward the 
Atlantic. 

Yes, the rail haul to the Pacific 
Coast is longer. But the rail- 
roads are hauling long strings 
of empty cars to the West every 
day. It costs money to haul 
empty cars. Why not fill them 
by making low export rates? 





virgin timber has been cut, 
slashed and burned over, what 
will become of the Coast’s great 
lumber industry? 

It will have joined white pine, 
yellow pine, Bill Bryan, the 
buffalo, the passenger pigeon and 
all the other famous has-beens. 


U U 
Aren’t we all 
agreed that it 
is agood, desir- 
Ready Money able and neces- 
sary thing to preserve our 
forests in such a manner that 
the lumber, woodworking and 
paper industries will be assured 
of an abundant supply for all 
time? If we are agreed on this 
point, let us get busy and devise 
a policy that will accomplish the 
desired object. Of course it is a 
difficult task, but not half as 
hard as the similar tasks in 
France and Germany. These 
two countries solved the 


Burning Our 


Fo rests fo r 








J. J. Hill did it, Harriman did it. 
It paid. Why can’t the federal 
railroad administration do it? 





McCall, in the Portland Telegram 


In the Core of Korea 


problem. Surely our young, 
energetic, aggressive, wealthy 
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America can do likewise. First of all, let us endeavor to 
adopt uniform and compulsory fire-protection laws in every 
timbered state, applying this protection to cut-over lands 
as well as to the stands of virgin timber. With really 
adequate and general fire protection—you, dear reader, 
can help by religiously following instructions on your camp- 
ing trip this summer—the cut-over lands are given a 
chance to reforest themselves without man’s aid. Repeated 
fires destroy the pine and fir seedlings and turn the territory 
over to worthless, scrubby vegetation. 

In the second place, let us by general laws force the lumber 
men to adopt modern, scientific methods of cutting the 
timber in such a manner that the young growth has a chance 
to reproduce the forest. It can be done. If it increases the 
cost of lumber, let us adopt a price-fixing system under 
federal supervision that will enable the loggers and the mills 
to make a reasonable profit. 

In the third place, let us revise the antiquated system of 
timber land taxation. Instead of taxing , 
standing timber, let us place the burden 
on the annual product of the forest. 
Under the present system the owners of 
timber land are compelled to cut hard 
and fast whether the lumber is needed or 
not because they have to meet taxes and 
bond interest. Pine cones won’t pay 
taxes and interest. Only lumber will. 
Therefore down come the trees. 

The National Forests won’t solve the 
problem. Four-fifths of the remaining 
timber is in private hands. The owners 
of the private timber may not like it, but 
they must be compelled for the good of 
the country to adopt rational methods. 
And the country must help them in every 
possible way to preserve one of the 
nation’s great resources. 

England has seen the light. Britain 
has started on a forty-year program of 
growing new ‘orests on a million acres 
at a tremendous capital outlay. Will 
the United States have sense enough to 
preserve what it has at a trifling outlay? 


U U 


The fish that swims in 

the sea, the bird that 

flies through the air, 

the deer that speeds 

over the hills are all public property, to 

be taken only under conditions laid 

down by the public authorities. Hitherto these conditions 
have been dealing only with the preservation and replace- 
ment of the supply of fish and game. Lately, however, the 
state of California has gone a step farther. If the public had 
the right of prescribing the conditions under which fish and 
game might be caught or taken, then the public must needs 
have the right to protect itself against the manipulation of 
the price in the sale of fish and game. 

Such manipulation had taken place. Large quantities of 
edible fish had habitually been destroyed in order to curtail 
the supply and keep the price at an artificially high level. 
In response to public demand the California legislature 
several years ago endowed the State Market Director with 
the power to license all commercial fishermen and fish 
dealers and to fix a fair price, both wholesale and retail, at 
which the catch could be sold. 

Regulation of fish prices has been in effect for more than 
two years. During that period the retail price of fresh fish 
has remained stationary or has not advanced as steadily as 
the price of other commodities, yet the fishing industry 
expanded marvelously. Price regulation, therefore, cannot 
have hurt the fishing industry. 

In April ten thousand fishermen up and down the Cali- 
fornia coast tied up their boats, hung up their nets and 


The Fishermen 
Strike Against 


Price Control 











COPYRIGHT BY B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER CO, 
This is not the web of a giganticspider. It is the 
inside of an American-made “sausage” balloon 
inflated with plain air to make repairs possible. 
To the left is shown the American parachute 
which enables the observer to come down with 
the entire basket if his balloon is set afire by 
enemy fliers 


vowed that they would not go to work 
again until the legislature, then in session, 
had taken from the Market Director the 
power to fix fish prices. For several 
weeks no fresh fish appeared on the 
markets, and at last the legislature 
weakly surrendered. Price regulation 
was abolished, and the fishermen went 
back to work rejoicing. 

Suppose all the newspapers and maga- 
zines should suspend publication until the 
second-class postage rates were reduced 
by Congress to the old level? Supposing 
the banks should all close their doors 
until thenumerous lawsregulating the'con- 
duct of the banking business forthe protec- 
tion of the public had been repealed? 

The California legislature erred when 
it yielded to the fishermen’s strike. A 
precedent has been established. The 
bankers are now justified in striking for 


én the right to charge the public any inter- 

bac est rate they want to exact. 

U U 

Fighting the Unless the President intervenes with a 
Windmill of proclamation declaring the end of the 
Prohibition demobilization period, the largest and 
longest dry spell since Mohammed will be 
with us within a few short weeks. With rare exceptions 


we are prepared and ready for it. The entire far West, save 
California, is already dry or about to dry up by state action. 
National prohibition won’t change the situation though it 
will still further restrict the small amount of rum running 
into dry territory. For a while national prohibition will 
undoubtedly stimulate home industry. Many private 
breweries, wineries and distilleries will be operated, but in 
the long run the individual who manufactures intoxicants 
solely for his own use will find the work too laborious and 
quit. If he manufactures the stuff for bootlegging purposes, 
the law is sure to get him. And the stocks of the liquid with 
the swift kick stored in private cellars and basements will 
vanish far more rapidly than the owners suspect. By 1925 
booze will be merely an odoriferous memory and the genera- 
tion that casts its first ballot in 1950 will be one hundred 
per cent pure—if the absence of alcholic stimulants can 
bring about the sanctifying transformation of human clay. 

Petitions are now out in various states blessed with the 
referendum demanding that the legislatures’ act in endorsing 
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the prohibition amendment to 
the federal constitution be 
submitted to the voters. The 
petitioners might save them- 
selves and the states the expense 
of the election. It’s all over. 
The courts have already de- 
clined to interfere, taking the 
ground that the resolution of 
endorsement is a federal matter 
provided for in the federal con- 
stitution and therefore not sub- 
ject to a local referendum. 
Booze is beaten and ought to 
slink out of the back door with- 
out kicking up another fuss. 

The only state in the Union 
where national prohibition will 
have serious economic conse- 
quences is California. A crop 
of 100,000 tons of wine grapes 
is now growing on the vines. 
What is to be done with them? 
There is no market for twenty 
million gallons of high-priced 
syrup with the unfamiliar grape 
flavor. California grape juice 
has never been popular. Wine 
cannot be made. The wine 
grapes might be dried and sold 
as inferior raisins, but such a 
proceeding would make serious 
trouble for the producers of 
standard raisins. 

Provision should have been 
made to compensate the owners 
of hill vineyards who cannot 
profitably produce any crop except wine grapes on their land. 


U U 


According to the Japanese government, 
only 331 Koreans have been killed and 
about 700 injured in the progress of the 
passive revolution designed to bring 
Korea’s demand for independence before the Paris con- 


Korea, Japan 
and the Fate 


of Germany 





Angeles was indicted on a charge of having agreed to accept a 

bribe to protect vice. The accusation has set the City of the 

Angels by the ears, especially as Woodman’s predecessor, 
Sebastian, retired under a cloud 
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ference. It would be interesting 
to have a supplementary state- 
ment showing the number of 
casualties sustained by the 
Japanese in suppressing the 
revolution. 

It is undoubtedly true that 
the Japanese administration of 
Korea has conferred many bene- 
fits upon the Koreans. Rail- 
roads have been built, education 
has been fostered, trade has 
been developed, the limitless 
superstition of the Koreans has 
been curbed, the equally limit- 
less corruption of public officials 
has been eradicated and the 
material well-being of the aver- 
age Korean has been increased. 

It is also undoubtedly true 
that the officials of the Kaiser 
could have given the United 
States a far more efficient na- 
tional and state administration, 
could have improved our educa- 
tional system and wiped out 
corruption in public office, but 
is there a single soul this side 
of the Atlantic who would dream 
of submitting to the Kaiser’s 
improvement plans without a 
finish fight? 

Korea needed a house clean- 
ing. Japan undertook the job, 
but not in the right spirit. 
There would have been no revo- 
lution if Japan had assumed the 
big-brother attitude used so effectively by Uncle Sam in 
the Philippines. What Japan has failed to grasp is the fact 
that most of us would rather run a slovenly, inefficient 
household according to our lights than to have our efficient 
neighbor give us a dose of his efficiency accompanied by 
kicks and curses. 

The same remarks apply to Japan’s relations with China. 
The Japanese have it in them (Continued on page 94) 


INTERNATIONAL FILM SERVICE 
Two months before election Mayor F. T. Woodman of Los 
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Thurlby, in the Seattle Times 


Wants His Wings 


Bronstrup, in the San Francisco Chronicle 


A Land of Comparative Quiet 
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She swings a mattock like a man 


T IS now somewhat over a year since 


we loaded down the “Shivering 
Betsy” with its cargo of blankets, 
tarpaulins, children and _ cooking 


paraphernalia, turned our backs on the 
city and picked our trail along the wind- 
ing road that leads up through San Gor- 
gonio Pass, drops gently down the other 
side of the range and loses itself in the 
heart of the Windswept. It is over a year 
since with mattock and spade we beat 
some semblance of a road through the 
maze of sage and greasewood that carpets 
the floor of the valley and began our work 
of hauling, clearing, building, reclaiming. 

Yes, it is well over a year; and during 
that time many things. have happened 
to us—events which to us have seemed 
momentous, probably because they stood 
out in such bold relief against the smooth, 
uncheckered background of our placid 
existence. 

Of these, the most important (by an 
overwhelming majority) was the inscrib- 
ing of a new name on the fly-leaf of the 
family Bible. Naturally this overshadows 
the rest. But aside from it, there have 
been other events which, commonplace 
as they may seem in the telling, in our 
own eyes even now loom up above the 
unbroken level of our lives much as the 
snow-crowned head of San Jacinto looms 
above the outer rim of the valley. 

For instance, there was the day when 
we completed our shack—our tiny, un- 
painted two-room castle. And there was 
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that other day when, long after sunset, 
we found that we had finished the clear- 
ing of our first acre of land. And, too, 
the never-to-be-forgotton moment when 
Jack sang out from the bottom of the well, 

“Here’s your water!’ These and a score 
of others no less important, if less dra- 
matic, have happened, and they have all 
been big moments. 

They have all been big moments and 
we love to think of them. But somehow, 
if none of them had transpired; if our 
small successes had been colossal failures; 
if some long, snickering, green-whiskered 
jinx had stalked along behind us to undo 
our work as we performed it, I believe we 
would still feel that we have been more 
than repaid for the time, the labor and 
the money our little homesteading ven- 
ture has cost us. The reason for my be- 
lief lies in this: that by virtue of our con- 
duct among the older homesteaders of the 
valley, we seem to have qualified for admit- 
tance into the inner circle of their society. 

If to those of you who belong to the 
realm of the starched collar and the derby 
hat, this seems a poor enough reward for 


the privations—or at least, the incon- 
veniences—that our venture entailed; if 
among you there is one who regards ours 
as a rather empty boast, let me ask that 
one in all friendliness to put the notion 
from him forthwith. Regarded as a 
boast, it may be brazen; vain it very 
likely is; but empty, or hollow, it is not 
and never could be because—well, chiefly 
because anyone capable of empty brag- 
ging could not have hoped to gain en- 
trance into the society of the Windswept. 


Membership Qualifications 


Perhaps it would be well for me to ex- 
plain at this point that the society to 
which I refer bears no relation to that 
other society which is uniformly capi- 
talized in the columns of our dailies and 
which is loosely defined by the use of the 
broad “a” and an ability to eat artichokes 
in public without courting disaster and 
inviting critical comment. The society 
of which I speak is in no way related to 
that. It is not even its country cousin. 
It is not even a rural counterfeit. It is 
something quite different. 
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It is different because the way to it lies 

not in fame, family, or fortune—but in 
the heart of the individual. Standing 
alone and shorn of all the badges of civil- 
ization, he must measure up to certain 
requirements. If he can not do this, he 
may not enter. But if he does, then he 
can’t stay out. The fact that he fits 
automatically makes of him a member, 
in good standing. 


Diversity 

So you see, socie ty on the Windswept 
is a decidedly peculiar institution. But 
that is only to be expected, for as 
Uncle Jepthah Turrentine would 
probably say, we homesteaders 
“out that-a-way are a cur ous 

nation 0’ folks. ” And so we are— 
a mighty cur’ous nz ation om folks; 
I doubt whether a “‘cur’ouser”’ is 
to be found anyw here. 

To begin with, | we are drawn 
from the four corners of the 
Union; in fact, there are about 
as many states repre- 
sented among us as there 
are individuals; taken 
collectively, we have 
lived on atle: ast three con- 
tinents and in Heaven- 
knows-how-many coun- 
tries; and prior to our 
invasion of the desert, 
each of us had followed 
a different trade or pro- 
fession, so that numbered 
among us are an artist, a 
pile-driver foreman, a 
novelist, an actress, a 
seamstress, a poet, a cOW- 
puncher, a dramatist and 
a score of others. 

And yet, in spite of 
this diversity of type 
and interest, there is ap- 
parent in all of us a 
vague, intangible simi- 
larity which stamps us 
unmistakably as _ folks 
cast from the same “‘pig”’ 
of metal, only poured 
into slightly different 
molds. Outwardly we 
are as different as theol- 
ogy and turnip greens; 
inwardly we are as like 
as two plates of peasoup. 
We are alike because the 
impulse that is driving 
each of us is the same in 
all of us—artist and 
cowpuncher, poet and 
pile-driver foreman. 

Between five and six 
years ago this impulse 
lifted from conventional 
surroundings in the city 
and deposited in the 
middle of our valley the 
maniwhom [| have called the Artist. He has 
turned his hand to many things all the way 
from Havanatothesnow reaches of Alaska, 
but we may as well call him the Artist 
because probably the biggest part of him 
is the little spark of Something that bids 
him sit on the crest of a hill and daub at a 
canvas with worn brushes in an effort to 
clutch and hold some of the purples and 
glaring reds with which our horizons are 
painted at sunset. 

He came with a slender purse—as 
slender as the purses of the rest of us— 
but he also brought with him a richness 
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of ideals, a wealth of vision and a stead- 
fastness of purpose that more than made 
up for what he lacked in actual cash. 

He looked at the desert about him and 
saw there—not the desolate, unpeopled 
waste that it was at the moment—but 
the land it was going to be; a land made 

=a habitable by running 
4 " water and trees and fields 
; and orchards; a land 
which would eventually 
return comfort to those 
who were willing to pay 
the price of a few hard 
years to earn it. He 
weighed the matter care- 
fully, decided the price 
was reasonable, filed on 
a claim at the edge of a 
plateau some five miles 
from the railroad and 
began his work of rec- 
lamation. 

Of course, the first 
requisite was shelter, so 
with his wife’s help he 

started to work build- 

ing a house. But 
although they labored 
early and late, the 
work progressed 
slowly because they 
were obliged to stop 









once or twice a day to pack water on a 
burro from a well a mile or so distant. 

By the time the house was ready for 
occupancy they had become painfully 
aware of the enormous total loss of time 
they would suffer if they were obliged to 
keep up this water-bearing indefinitely. 
But when they considered digging a well 
of their own, they found themselves fac- 
ing a problem equally serious. For well- 
digging meant an outlay for casing which 
seemed inadvisable in view of the months 
that must elapse before they could leave 
the claim to earn more money. 


He had begun the second round of his 
finish-fight with the desert 


To the ordinary man, this would prob- 
ably have meant no well-digging that sea- 
son. But the Artist was no ordinary man. 
As he saw it, they needed that well i 
their business and it was up to him to get 
it. If he couldn’t afford to buy well- 
casing, then he must find casing that 
would not cost anything, or dig a well 
that would not require casing. Anyone 
could have told him, if he had asked, that 
either idea was impossible, particularly 
the second one, for desert sand will stand 
in a wall very little better than beach 
sand. But he didn’t bother to ask. He 
knew is was impossible, but that wasn’t 
the question. The idea was that they 
had to have a well. So he went ahead and 
discovered a way to dig it without casing. 

According to his logic, if the soil would 
not stand in perpendicular walls, then his 
well would have to have some other kind 
of walls, that’s all. He would have to 
make it large enough at the surface so 
that the walls could taper in towards the 
bottom and converge at approximately 
the water-level. Very simple—exceed- 
ingly so, until you think of what it means 
in man-and-spade power. 

The natural _slope of sand is known 
technically as “one and a half to one.’ 
In other words, it will extend one and one- 
half feet horizontally for each foot of 
altitude. Therefore, to dig a well, say ten 
feet deep, that well would 
have to be, roughly, 
thirty feet in diameter at 
the surface! And that 
means that this one man 
would have to dig and 
hoist some seven hun- 
dred cubic feet, or ap- 
proximately thirty-five 
tons, of dirt before reach- 
ing water—if he was 
lucky enough to strike 
in at ten feet. 


A Light Job 

Looking at it from 
that angle, it becomes 
apparent that he had 
‘Wished on” himself a 
rather busy morning— 
a Herculean labor if ever 
there was one. 

However, he got the 
water and that’s what 
he was after. 

Now that he had a 
house and a well, he felt 
it was high time he quit 
loafing round and start 
to work. He began by 
attacking the first of the 
twenty acres of land he 
must clear before he 
could prove up on his 
claim, and for a long 
time thereafter that was 
the only form of exercise 
he got—just toying around with a ten- 
pound mattock for fifteen or eighteen 
hours a day. 

If you have never wrestled with a grease- 
wood bush in all its youthful vigor, per- 
haps I should explain that it is the most 
vicious and depraved member of the 
vegetable kingdom. It is gifted with 
mean, vengeful spirit and low animal 
cunning. It, in the vegetable world, and 
the little black-and-white striped mephi- 
tis among animals, stand on about an 
equal footing, with the odds slightly in 
favor of the mephitis. When you strike 
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When the homesteaders on the Windswept expect a letter they go 
from five to twenty or more miles to get it 


one of them with your mattock, it not 
only slams that implement back at you 
with malicious intent to do you injury, 
but it also rakes you across the eyes with 
its branches and drops a handful of 
stickers down your neck at the same time. 
Also we have the cholla cactus, or vege- 
table porcupine. The name is Spanish 
and is pronounced ‘‘chaw-yuh,” and 1 
will that and even more to you unless 
you watch your step in its vicinity. 

So with twenty acres of these vegetable 
Bolsheviki waiting for him with open 
arms, you may believe the Artist was 
facing a long and _ interesting program. 
In fact, he was still indulging in this 
blithe form of calisthenics at the end of 
his first period of residence. 

He returned to the claim next year with 
more money, every dollar of which stood 
for some little sacrifice he and his wife had 
made during their stay in the city, and, 
with the same calm determination that 
had characterized his earlier efforts, he 
began the second round of his finish- 
fight with the desert. 

Anything like complete details of that 
fight would be impossible outside the 
covers of a heavy volume. Slowly but 
surely he forged ahead. Little by little 
he beat back the greasewood | thicket 
until he had cleared the required acreage 
and fenced a part of it. By careful man- 
agement he found he could buy more 
lumber to enlarge his house; then more 
lumber from which to construct a barn 
and work-shop. Also he has another well 
now, properly cased and closer to the house. 
And away up on top of a hill he has built 
himself a little concrete studio where he 
can hide away on stormy days and paint. 


Looking Ahead 


But if all of this sounds simple in 
the telling, in reality it has been any thing 
but that. The problem he faced in the 
digging of that first well had nothing at 
all on the difficulties he had to surmount 
before any of these other improvements 
were possible. He has gone about each 
of his self-imposed tasks with the same 
fine disregard for the labor involved, and 
he has made each improvement with a 
view to meeting, not only present con- 
ditions, but conditions likely to develop 
in a week, or a month or in several years. 

Thus it was that he dug his second well 
halfway up the side of a low hill instead of 
on the flat, because looking away into 
the future he saw that some day he would 
have a mechanical pump of some sort 





drawing water up from that well and now 
was the time to fix things so that when 
that day arrived he would not have to 
buy a tank for the water. So he sank the 
well just near enough to the top of the 
hill to leave room so he could level it off, 
scoop it out, cement it up the inside and 
have a wonderful half-natural reservoir 
which would cost little more than the 
labor it would take to dig it and which 
would be above the level of the surround- 
ing land so that he might irrigate from it 
easily. 

It must have taken rare faith to look 
ahead and see a pump of any kind on 
that barren hillside, but proof of its justi- 
fication lies in the fact that there 7s a 
pump on that spot at this minute. A 
short time ago he bought a windmill from 
an outfit that had developed to the gas- 
engine stage, hauled it forty miles over 
mountain and desert, assembled what 
could be assembled by a single pair of 
hands and then, when he had done all or 
a a little more than one man could do alone, 

1 few of the rest of us went over one 
rs Ts and helped him get the unwieldy 
thing to its feet, imbed them in concrete 
and shove its single tentacle down into 
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In this valley four different women have 
conquered the desert and established homes 


The Actress chose the highest corner of her land for a home-site, 
for which she paid a heavy price—in Jabor 


the earth so it could start to work for the 
man who had earned it. 

The reservoir is not yet completed, but 
that is only because it 1s rather more than 
an afternoon’s diversion for one shovel. 
However, tomorrow is another day and 
there are others to follow; and if they only 
hold out long enough, it eventually will 
be finished and there will be growing 
things on the flats about it. It’s entirely 
up to the days, for the Artist has proved 
himself. 


The Versatile Puncher 

So let’s leave him to his windmill and 
reservoir and walk the eleven intervening 
miles to the home of another of the colony 
whom we may as well call the Cow- 
puncher, because prior to his coming to 
the valley that had been his vocation. 

Back among the hills on the edge of a 
merry little creek that reaches for sus- 
tenance away up into the snowy fast- 
nesses of the coast range, he has built his 
cabin—a tiny cabin with low-swung 
gables that nestles down in the grateful 
shade of a clump of poplars like some 
little red hen under a lilac bush. Above 
it on both sides rise round-shouldered 
hills forming a natural frame through 
which may be seen the entire valley slop- 
ing down and down and down and spread- 
ing away off to the south and east until 
the greens and browns and purple-grays 
of its sage and greasewoods blend, merge 
and are lost in the mists of distance be- 
yond the hazy outlines of the Santa Rosas. 

Inside that house is a strange collection , 
of many things: a piano (whose keys are 
never dusty) with a mandolin on top of it, 
guns, a deer’s antlers, a picture of the 
Cowpuncher painted by our Artist, a few 
good pelts and « 1 desk containing maps 
and papers, an ominous, single- barreled 
telescope and an odd assortment of in- 
structive books. Perhaps that describes 
the man as well as anything. He can shoe 
a horse, rope a steer, discuss politics with- 
out arguing, shoot jack rabbits from the 
saddle with a six-gun, use a horn-spoon 
and do a lot of other difficult things. 

In view of the water, which he had 
right on the ground from the beginning, 
and the shade trees and all, it seemed to 
me that in contrast to the Artist’s lot he 
must have had a pretty easy time of it. 
And when I mentioned it to him he 
acknowledged it was true—they had had 
it pretty easy; no hard luck, no worry 
over well-digging—everything just as 
the doctor ordered. Of course—he 
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admitted—there had been times when he 
and his wife sort of wondered just how 
long a fellow could go without eating if 
he had to; and most of the time the only 
way they knew there was such a thing as 
money on earth was by the bills that kept 
coming in for groceries and horse-feed and 
so on. But then, he explained, they 
hadn’t given up anything to come out 
there, except a mere trifling gilt-edged 
hauling contract with the city that had 
been netting him more money than Carter 
had oats, and there was a lot of consola- 
tion in that. And also he had a flock of 
relatives in town that did all they could 
to keep him out there when things looked 
blue. 

“Yes, sir,” he went on emphatically, 
“that bunch of relatives sure did a lot to 
promote homesteading in this locality 
right from the start. When I told them 
we were coming, they began encouraging 
me by suggesting that I have a bone 
specialist examine my head. And they’ve 
kept bolstering up my morale the same 
way ever since. When things have got 
hard and I’ve written in to say we could 
stand a little more prosperity without its 
spoiling us, they’ ve all risen in unison and 
sung, “I to-o-ld you so; I to-o-ld you so.” 
And you know what that’d do for a fel- 
low. It’d make him stay if he had to 
live on the kind of soup you make by 
boiling one white stone with one dark one 
and flavoring same with a burnt stick. 

“But then, as you say, the water and 
the shade were a big help— a mighty big 
help. Of course, we didn’t have the shade 
in the beginning—we planted this grove 
of poplars ourselves. But the water sure 

nade it easy for us. At least it would 
have if we could only have had some of it 
to use. As a matter of fact, we had to 
fight harder for that water than we would 
to dig a dozen wells.” 


Bear-gun Persuasion 


He went on to explain that up above 
them on the same stream lived a couple of 
families of Indians and that shortly after 
he filed on his homestead someone (prob- 
ably with an idea that he was playing a 
harmless little joke) told them that if 
they let any of the water run past them, 
that would give the Cowpuncher the 
right to file on all of it and stop them from 
using any of it for their own needs. So 
to protect—as they supposed—their claim 
to the water, they diverted it to another 
channel and the next thing my friend 
knew, the creek-bed was as dry asa bone. 
Not knowing anything about the cause, 
he started up-stream with a wagon to 
find a water-hole and fill a barrel for 
household purposes. Then he found out 
all there was to know about it. 

“Out there at the line fence,” he said, 
“stood a big buck with a thirty-thirty and 
an idea that we didn’t want any water 
from up their way. I didn’t stop to argue 
with him because you can’t get any 
farther in an argument with an Indian 
than you can with a spike-team of burros. 
Instead, I came in and talked the matter 
over with my wife. Then I went back 
and held converse with that noble Red 
Man. I told him to look at the house and 
see if he could detect a woman in the win- 
dow with a long-barreled bear-gun. 

“*That woman is my wife,’ I explained 
to him. ‘And she can break glass balls 
with that gun three out of five. She can 
probably do more ground and_ lofty 
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shootin’ with that thing in a minute than 
you can do in a week, if you’re lucky 
enough to live that long. Now I’m going 
through after water and if you even look 
as if you want to get ornery, she’s going 
to lean a large lead slug right up against 
some place where you’re almighty tender. 
She has orders to shoot below the neck.’ 


A Good Start 


“So he changed his mind about letting 
me through after drinking water. But I 
never could convince them that they 
ought to turn the water back into the 
stream. No, sir. I had to take it up with 
Washington and fight it out at long range. 
I don’t know how many crops we lost, 
nor how near I came to writer's cramp 
before I finally pet ’em I had a 
holler coming. And even then they 
wouldn’t take my word for it. No, they 
sent out a survey party and a Tile to 
engineer and a bug-hunting professor and 
a cook and finally between the lot of ’em 
they satisfied Lo, the poor Indian, that 
all was well and that he could let me use 
what water he didn’t need without losing 
all right and title to his land and the 
stream and his squaw and the frame-work 
of a horse he rides round on. 

“So,” he concluded, “we finally got 


going again and got some new crops 
started and look at ’em now. Maybe 
you’ve seen bigger fields of alfalfa than 
that but you never saw one that looked 
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better to its owner. And when you get 
tired of looking at that—if a fellow ever 
can get tired of looking at alfalfa—over 
yonder is as pretty a stand of kafhir corn 
as a man ever saw. Out beyond the hill 
I’ve got a few acres of tepary beans and 
back in the mountains a few head of 
cattle running. 

“So, thanks to my relatives and the 
Indians and an accommodating appetite 
and a wife that’s been willing to do about 
three times her share, I’ve got pretty 
well started towards arriving somewhere. 
Don’t ask me whether I’d go through with 





it again for the same returns because I 
don’t know. But now that I’ve got it, 
just tell anyone that asks that it’s not 
for sale.” 

That doesn’t begin to tell his story. It 
doesn’t tell how he worked and planned 
and struggled to get money and material 
to build barns and workshops and to buy 
tools, when he could not use makeshifts 
of his own invention; it doesn’t tell any- 
thing about how he managed in some un- 
known way to keep his horses supplied 
with feed; it says nothing of the paddle- 
wheel he built on the edge of the stream 
so he could harness sufhcient power to 
churn and do similar work, nor of the 
nights he has spent since then i in the study 
of electro-mechanics with a view to har- 
nessing it to a home-made generator some 
day. It doesn’t tell how he found a sort 
of native cement in the hills, dug it and 
hauled it to his place so he could use it as 
a matrix for rubble out of which to build 
the walls of half of his house. It says 
nothing about the terrific mountain 
storm that carried away the roof of that 
house in the middle of the night. It does 
none of these things; it is only one of a 
thousand _ bitterly-fought struggles that 
combine to keep the homesteader’s mind 
off his troubles and make the layman 
wonder what on earth can keep driving 
others to undertake similar work, know- 
ing in advance what they must put up 
with. 

In my own case the answer is quite 
simple. I was so tired of being a press 
agent that I would have undertaken 
worse than the desert had to offer to get 
away from it. But the others were not 
press agents. For instance, there was 
the Pile-driver Foreman. 


Showing the Possibilities 


He is what I would call a man of con- 
siderable confidence, for when he came to 
the desert six or seven years ago, saw 
what the country had to offer and what 
it would cost him to get a part of it, far 
from regarding that price as exorbitant, 
he laughed at it. And instead of attempt- 
ing the reclamation of merely a single 
quarter-section, he threw out his chest 
and went everyone present one better. 
He filed on a homestead and also on a 
desert claim about two miles away and, 
with no one to help him, began doing on 
each of them what most of us have found 
it hard enough to do on one. 

He did this because it seemed to him a 
logical move. At the time he filed, there 
were few settlers in the valley and con- 
sequently few wells. Therefore it was 
difficult to determine the extent of the 
area where water was to be found. Of 
course there were ways to determine 
where it was Jikely to be found, but there 
was no way of knowing positively, where 
it would be found. So, since it was 
largely a matter of guessing, he decided 
to take two guesses. Then by working 
twice as hard on both claims as he would 
have to work on one, he could easily find 
which one the water was under—if it 
happened to be under either. 

There is no need to say that he was 
handicapped by a lack of capital, for I 
think it must be rather apparent that if 
poverty really were a crime, few of us in 
the valley would escape life sentences. 
But while his health and strength held 
out, he didn’t intend to be bothered by a 
(Continued on page 82) 














There was always time for the young man of the moment to get up from his knees 


Claudia and the Conquering Hero 


The Story of a Victory Without an Engagement 
By Camilla Kenyon 


INustrated by Laura Adams Armer 


[ not offering you Claudia 
to be disapproved of or moral- 
ized about. Disapproving and 
moralizing are symptoms of 
middle age—which attacks some per- 
sons very early, as a fruit may decay 
before it ripens—and to understand 
Claudia you must imagine yourself for 
an hour back in the enchanted time of 
youth. It was essentially a period of 
intoxication for most of us, wasn’t it? 
[ don’t mean alcoholic intoxication, of 
course, but the infinitely madder, gayer, 
more dangerous intoxication of the mere 
joy of living. 

Claudia was not only intoxicated 
clean off her head with the excitement of 
being alive, of being beautiful, of being 
Claudia—she was intoxicating. You got 
the effect if she so much as entered the 


room; just a passing whiff of her, so to 
speak, was enough to upset your sobriety. 
As to your state if the magic draught had 
been deliberately held to your lips—well, 
the chances are, of course, that she 
wouldn’t have bothered to hold it there. 
But to imagine its headiness you had 
only to consider the spectacle others 
made of themselves, others who were 
young, male, and generally of the elect 
who made up Claudia’s train. 

There wasn’t a soul to keep an admoni- 
tory eye on her and her tricks. At nine- 
teen she was her own mistress—an orphan 


without brother or sister, and with 
money enough to keep her in clothes. 
She lived with a tedious, grumpy, self- 
centered old aunt, W ho disapproved 
of her on general principles, but 
was unequal to wrangling with her 
over the details of her misconduct. To 
appear occasionally, like a melancholy 
the drawing-room was this 
idea of fulfilling her duty. 
wore sensible shoes and trod 
there was always plenty of 
time for the young man of the moment 
to get up from his knees—yes, they went 
on their knees to Claudia; she never 
considered the job thoroughly done till 
she got them there—or release the hand 
she was letting him hold while she 
plained, ever so gently, that she was sure 
she would never, never marry. 


spectre, in 
relative’s 
As she 
heavily, 
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It is easy to understand that if you 
have begun this sort of thing at sixteen, 
at nineteen you will know, if not love’s 
sad satiety, at least the sad satiety of 
being made love to in so much the same 
fashion over and over. It had come to 
the point, really, where the brief romantic 
glamour in which Claudia had been able 
to behold each aspirant in turn, until 
time—usually a matter of weeks—had 
betrayed his fatal likeness to his prede- 
cessors, had faded to no more than a fee- 
ble calcium light, and she could scarcely 
summon spirit to play up nicely in the 
final scene of the little comedy. She 
seemed threatened with the fate of 
Alexander, that other too-successful con- 
queror. 

Fortunately the day was saved by the 
late crisis in the nation’s affairs which 
took vast multitudes of the Average 
Young Man—the very sort that had been 
proposing to Claudia—and turned him 
into a heroic, firm-jawed, steely-eyed, 
dauntless, chivalrous, awe-inspiring, 
altogether perfectly thrilling crusading 
kind of person, by the simple process of 
putting him into a uniform. 

It is not to be supposed that such a 
metamorphosis would leave Claudia un- 
stirred. The moment of national peril 
and splendor itself had fired her, had 
heightened even her immense capacity 
for living, for wringing the full flavor 
from existence. She would have grasped 
greedily at an opportunity for heroism 
—the artist in her would have carried her 
through. She would have gone to France, 
Servia, Siberia, anywhere to have had 
her part in the somber magnificence of 
it all, But her youth was against her, 
and it presently appeared that the best 
service she could offer her country was 
to devote herself to the entertainment of 
its defenders. This she did so indefati- 
gably,that there was hardly a dance given 
to or by the military in her native city 
that she didn’t attend, and she wore out 
so many pairs of dancing slippers that 
she would have been entitled to a decora- 
tion, were this kind of merit properly 
recognized. 

Soon she had marked for her own two 
lieutenants and a captain, and had hopes 
of a colonel until a wife and family whom 
he hadn’t happened to mention unex- 
pectedly turned up. Perhaps it was just 
as well, for really she had her hands full 
as it was. The captain and the first lieu- 
tenant ran neck and neck from the be- 
ginning, and it took some control of the 
lines to keep either from getting the bit 
in his teeth and making a bolt of it—in 
other words from putting the question 
that Claudia now felt it would be painful 
if not unpatriotic to answer negatively, 
even with all the tender and pathetic 
accompaniments with which she was 
used to soften the blow to the victim. 
She had even, to do her justice, begun to 
throw out signals which should have 
warned any but a pair so besotted to 
sheer off, by which you may know that 
something like the rudiments of a con- 
science were beginning to stir in her. 
You mustn’t altogether blame the flame 
for the silliness of the moths. 





UT the case of the second lieutenant 
offered some new and surprising feat- 
ures. He was a big, fair, blue-eyed boy who 
had succumbed to Claudia with a gasp in 
the very moment of being presented. He 
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had seen her as he approached under 
convoy of the hostess simply as a pretty 
girl in a circle of other more or less pretty 
girls—for the Claudias of this world are 
not often marked by peerless beauty; 
they can get along with a very moderate 
endowment of it. A dozen handsomer 
girls may mope about no more regarded 
than pieces of wax-work, while the one 
Claudia goes her way with a perfect 
comet’s tail of suitors streaming after. 

Well, one moment he was eying her 
with calm approbation as the very good- 
looking girl whom he was to ask for a 
dance, and the next his knees had turned 
to water and an extraordinary sinking 
feeling inside had warned him that he 
was a stricken man. You perceive, of 
course, how the change had been brought 
about: Claudia had looked at him. There 
had been nothing for a bystander to 
mark; her little nod and smile had been 
quite as stereotyped as the occasion de- 
manded. It was simply a matter of the 
tiny spark, like a Will o’ the Wisp’s lan- 
tern, that lay in ambush behind the long 
lashes of her childlike eyes and peeped 
out automatically when confronted by 
persons of masculine gender. 

It did its work with Ward Allerdyce 
in record time. Even Claudia felt a mild 
surprise at the swiftness and complete- 
ness of the achievement. There was no 
disguising his state; his eyes worshipped 
her with a blue flame of adoration in 
them, and at a word from her, at the very 
flutter of her dress as she passed, his fresh, 
healthy young cheeks went red and white. 
When they danced, he appeared to go 
into a trance of solemn and ecstatic bliss. 
It was so terribly real, so tragically and 
intensely earnest, that Claudia experi- 
enced tlic unusual sensation of a faint 
thrill, in which if you were prophetically 
inclined you might have found the clue 
to all that followed. 


Yen yet it was precisely this hopeless 
victim who required, not to be reined 
in, but to be coaxed along. Perhaps it 
was the humility of a great love that held 
him back, or perhaps some obscure in- 
stinct warned him that the path trodden 
by so many led only to a little door 
marked £xit in the end. And you could 
see at once that rather than make one in 
such a follow-my-leader procession he 
would stand aloof altogether, would fore- 
go the sweet prize rather than snarl over 
it with the greedy pack. 

But there was Claudia to be reckoned 
with. She could no more let him go, now, 
than an Iroquois brave could have relin- 
quished a particularly fine scalp which 
he had once grasped by a convenient 
lock. You know how it ts yourself, of 
course—how little one cares for the easily 
come-by fish compared to the sulky 
monster that lurks under a rock and pre- 
tends to ignore your flies. Not that Ward 
made any feint of indifference—the thing 
had seized on him too suddenly and com- 
pletely; but open as his worship was he 
seemed inclined to pay it at a humble 
distance from the shrine. 

You can imagine how such behavior 
and the novelty of the methods required 
to meet it would pique Claudia’s interest. 
She was so busy devising new tactics 
that she forgot to look very well to her 
own defenses, very naturally not suppos- 
ing that an enemy so difficult to lure from 
his trenches would attempt to take the 


fortress by storm. She disposed of his 
rivals by telling him that he was the only 
person who had ever really understood 
her, and to prove it she trotted out for 
his benefit a new and unsuspected Clau- 
dia, a gentle, wistful, pensive Claudia 
who felt it keenly that she was so alone 
in the world and was weary already of 
the pomps and vanities with which she 
had tried to fill her life. 

Old stuff, you say? Of course! But 
old stuff on young lips has a remarkable 
way of seeming new. And if Claudia had 
been drifting about a ball-room in your 
arms when she said it, turning up a deli- 
cate, star-eyed, scarlet-lipped face to 
yours, I think you might have taken it 
in exactly as Ward Allerdyce did. Some- 
thing came into his gaze at that moment 
that might have warned Claudia; instead, 
it gave her an agreeable shiver such as 
one might feel who held a lion, in all his 
strength and splendor and latent fierce- 
ness, captive in a silken leash. 


S the orchestra crashed out its final 
chord Ward drew her out of the crowd 
into the shelter of a pillar. 

“Claudia, we are to be ordered away 
soon and—and you have made me hope— 
you have let me believe—Claudia, I can’t 
leave you like this! You must give me 
the right to take care of you always—if 
I come back. Darling, you must marry 
me before I go!” 

Well, she had won her victory, and now 
was the moment for consigning him to 
the limbo already so well populated by 
his predecessors, with the sad little story 
about how she would probably never 
marry, and the tender little hand which 
the victim was permitted to hold a while 
as a sort of consolation prize. Why she 
would never marry was always left a 
little hazy. I believe the grim aunt fig- 
ured as the obstacle somehow, though as 
a matter of fact she was all but indecently 
frank about wanting to get Claudia off 
her hands. 

Now was the moment, certainly, and 
yet presently it had passed and Claudia 
hadn’t made use of it in her accustomed 
fashion. Instead, she stood speechless 
and trembling, with her heart beating 
hard in her throat, exactly like a girl who 
had never been proposed to before. What 
was the matter? ie a panicky way she 
asked herself this. There seemed no 
answer, except that a method which had 
always worked before had somehow 
broken down. She did not know why; 
simply, there was a quality about Ward 
Allerdyce that forbade altogether the 
introduction of the scapegoat aunt and 
the proffer of the consoling little hand. 
How was one to explain to such sublime, 
pig-headed conviction that she must have 
meant all she had seemed to mean, that 
the little comedy had reached its predes- 
tined close? Was it, indeed, a comedy? 
In that tense, breathless moment she may 
have recalled that the thing from the be- 
ginning had had another flavor than the 
little chocolate-cream love affairs she 
was familiar with. The truth was, Ward 
didn’t fit into a comedy; that fact, which 
she might have seen with half an eye all 
along, was what finally was taking the 
situation out of her hands. 

Fortunately she obtained a respite, 
through another partner, like a god from 
the machine, appearing. She didn’t 
flatter herself it was more than a respite, 


— 








Claudia and the Conquering Hero: 


Camilla Kenyon 


Something came into his gaze at that moment that might have warned Claudia; instead it gave her an agreeable shiver 


though, and of course, when she thought 
the matter over, she understood that her 
not having said no on the spot was the 
same thing, to Ward, as her having said 
yes. He would consider it, she knew— 
you can’t fancy with how helpless a feel- 


ing—an engagement. And when she 
tried to see herself explaining that it 
wasn’t—well, she simply couldn’t see it, 
that was all. If she hadn’t found cour- 
age to tell him the truth, or her usual 
pretty version of it, there in the ball- 


room, how was she to find it now? The 
factor in the situation that had daunted 
her was Ward himself, and it was Ward, 
precisely, with his terrible intensity of be- 
lief in her, his love with its almost austere 
(Continued on page 68) 








American ships must be built and they must be sailed. The blood war is over, but the trade war is on eternally. 
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We must have American 


skippers and crews to carry this war shrewdly, bravely, but fairly, into every market of the world. 


What Will He Do With Them? 


Uncle Sam Has Butlt Him a Merchant Marine. 


Now He Must 


Sail His Ships, for He Dare Not Sel] Them 


N a small inland town some- 

where west of the Rocky 

mountains, a local capitalist 

decided he would build a 
branch railroad sixteen miles long, 
and make the little town a big town. He 
built the toy railroad, but the town re- 
fused to grow up. However, it did acquire 
a taste for being on the railroad. It needed 
that railroad just as much as a big town 
did, and the more the capitalist lost on it, 
the fonder the town grew of it. After 
abandoning all hope of making the thing 
pay, the owner concluded to sell that rail- 
road; but he soon discovered he had come 
to the wrong conclusion—he could not 
sell it. Then in sheer desperation—it was 
losing three thousand a month—he de- 
cided to throw up the whole thing and 
just let it rust. But the little town ob- 
jected, and sent a committee to the State 
Railroad Commission—and the com- 
mission refused to allow the owner to 
quit operating his road. We don’t blame 
the town, neither do we blame the Com- 
mission—it did finally allow him to quit— 
but it illustrates the point that it is some- 
times easier to acquire a thing than it is 
either to get rid of it or keep it. 

Unless we solve two or three very 
knotty problems we may find ourselves 
in that position in regard to our Mer- 
chant Marine. We will have ships that 
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By William H. Hamby 


Author of: “‘Somewhere Safe to Sea”’ 


cost us so much we can’t sell them; that 
lose so much we can’t afford to sail them. 
And yet we do not dare give them up, for 
at last America is awake to the fact that 
we must have merchant ships. We are 
the greatest producing nation in the 
world; and the producer needs ships more 
than the buyer. The ships of the world 
will find the market; but they find it first 
with cargoes from their own country. 
When we are buying we do not need to 
worry so much about ships. The ships 
from other countries will bring the stuff 
to us. But when we are selling it is a 
different proposition. If we have 200,- 
000,000 bushels of wheat to market, and 
no ships, foreign ships will come and carry 
it for us, but not until they have mar- 
keted the wheat from their own and 
neighboring countries—and the edge is 
off the market. 


Ships Yet to Be Built 
Yes, we have to have ships—ships of 
our own. Our future industrial, agricul- 
tural and commercial prosperity depends 
upon it. And we have them—some ships 
at least and others are building. But we 


haven’t as many ships as glowing 

banquet orators imply. There has 

been a good deal of talk about our 

25,000,000-ton Merchant Marine. 
é; But when it comes right down 
to scratch, the United States owns a 
trifle over 3,000,000 dead weight tons of 
ships; private American  ship-owners 
have about 3,000,000 more; and the 
shipbuilding program if carried out in full 
would give us by the end of the present 
year an additional 6,000,000 tons. But 
that’ program will not be carried out 
in full. It is already slackening, and we 
will be very happy if as much as 4,000,000 
tons are commissioned during 1919. Even 
that will give us all told 10,000,000 tons 
of shipping, quite a respectable Merchant 
Marine, but not nearly enough. We 
should continue this building program 
until we have at least 20,000,000 tons; 
and then some way should be found to 
make shipbuilding in America a perma- 
nent industry. 

That looks easy. We have the material 
in abundance, we have the shipyards, and 
are training workers. It is easy—just as 
easy as selling a bushel of wheat for $4 
when everybody else is selling it for $2. 
England can build ships today for $120 
a ton or less, and Japan can build them 
much cheaper. It has cost us around 
$195 a ton for what we have built. 














What Will He Do With Them? 


We can pat ourselves on the back all 
we want to about American enterprise 
and skill and Yankee efficrency. We have 
it, but we also have the dollar-an-hour, 
Saturday-afternoon-off, you-be-damned 
habit. 

And the head of the government ship- 
building corporation says the latter habit 
has grown much more rapidly than the 
former. And there is no use dodging the 
fact that the best shipbuilders in the 
world are still on the Clyde; and if they 
work for forty-three cents an hour and 
our men get $1, somebody has got to pay 
the difference—and it won’t be that fellow 
who built the sixteen-mile railroad. In 
spite of congressional oratory and glitter- 
ing patriotic optimism it does not take an 
expert to figure what will happen to our 
shipyards if it costs us $60 more a ton to 
build ships than England, and more than 
twice as much as it costs Japan. 

But we don’t want to lower wages—not 
if we can possibly keep them up; certainly 
they must be kept high until the cost of 
living takes a tumble. But who is to pay 
the piper? Certainly no private Ameri- 
can shipping companies are going to pay 
$195 a ton for ships, when English ship 
owners can buy them for $95. They are 
buying some at that now from their 
government. 


Will Uncle Pocket the Loss? 


Then it is up to your uncle of the 
deep pockets. And the Government 
should do it. The United States should 
continue its shipbuilding program, build- 
ing ships as economically as it can, until 
we have as large a Merchant Marine 
as any nation on earth, or larger. And 
when the ships are launched it should sell 
them in the open market to any respon- 
sible individual or shipping company 
who will sil them under the Ameri- 

can flag, sell them at the average 

rice at which similar ships may 
i bought in the yards of the 
five leading maritime nations, 
and then pocket the loss. 

Why not? We want ships 
and we want our men to 
have good wages. There 
are many things of such 
vital importance that it is 
more profiable todo them 
at a loss than not to do 
them. The post office sys- 
tem was for a long time 
operated at a loss. It was 
far better then than now, 
when it makes a profit. Our 
harbors, our public buildings, our 
rivers, our agricultural department, 
are all operated at a prison loss, 
but the indirect returns more than justify 
it. And so it will be with the ships. We 
shall as gladly pay our share of the tax 
to help the Government build a Merchant 
Marine, which is going to be quite as 
vital a matter of the future national de- 
fense, as we will to build a navy. 

But when we have the ships—and we 
already have a creditable bunch of them 
—we face even a knottier problem. How 
are we going to operate them? 

If Japan can operate a ship at half 
what it costs America—and she can—and 
England, and Italy and Sweden can do it 
on from fifty to seventy per cent, do you 
think our ships can stay on the sea? 

Certainly not, unless somebody pays 
the difference. You can no more imagine 
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a private ship-owner permanently operat- 
ing a ship at a loss for the good of the 
Government, than you can imagine the 
Bolsheviki running a factory for the bene- 
fit of the bourgeoisie—or a Seattle labor 
union donating a month’s work to keep a 
shipbuilder from going bankrupt. No, as 
Ruggles says, it simply is not being done. 
The worker is out for all he can get; and 
the employer is out for profit—and unless 
both of them get something the smoke 
dies in the chimney. 

A congressman who talks for publica- 
tion and is much more conversant with 
political fences than shipping lanes, re- 
cently boasted that Yankee ingenuity 
and resourcefulness would overcome all 
the differences in cost of operation and 
still make money out of our ships. That 
has a strangely familiar seiiates to 
that former idiocy about an army of a 
million men springing up over night. 
Here again no expert is needed to figure the 
result. If it costs our'ships more per ton 
to carry freight than it does the ships of 
other nations, somebody has to pay that 
difference or our ships will inevitably go 
off the seas. 

They went off the seas before, and all of 
our Yankee skill and ingenuity availed 
them nothing. Before the Civil War 
American ships carried go per cent of our 
freight. In 1914 they carried 9 per cent. 

And it does cost more. Before the 
recent world war where the wages and 
victualing of a crew on a British ship cost 
$30,000 a year, on a similar American 
ship they cost $50,o00—a trifling differ- 
ence of nearly 70 percent. Nobody knows 
about the cost from now on, but there may 
not be much lessening of that disparity. 
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When we are selling to the world we must 
have our own ships to find the markets first 


There is a type of pseudo optimist who 
vaguely believes everything is going to 
be all right because he wants it to be. 
There is a more intelligent optimist who 
believes that the type of our new ships, the 
speed with which we can load and unload 
them, and the dispatch with which we will 
run them, may make up for the excessive 
cost of operation. Something substantial 
can be saved in that way, enough possibly 
to make up twenty or thirty per cent 
of the difference in operating cost be- 
tween our ships and those of our com- 
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petitors. That is, it may, provided we 
can man the ships with intelligent, alert 
American officers and crews, giving Ameri- 
can service for American wages and 
working conditions 


What the Union Has Done 


But here we run into another snag— 
the LaFollette Seamen’s Act. I take off 
my hat to that act. It is one of the clever- 
est pieces of legislation I have ever 
stumbled upon. It is a masterpiece- 
from the sailor’s standpoint. If it has 
resulted in any good to ship owners, they 
do not confess it. Most of them declare 
it has been disastrously hard on Ameri- 

can ship owners, but I’m not going to 
quarrel with the Seamen’s Act, for at the 
time it was passed sailors certainly needed 
protection. I have no strictures for either 
the law or the seamen’s union. The union 
has done a lot to improve the conditions 
of the sailor. They have a right to fight 
for better conditions, better wages. It is 
natural and human and intelligent for 
men in industrial life to fight for all they 
can get—and earn. Only do they pervert 
the uses of their union, and defeat their 
own ends, when they make demands or 
impose conditions which will ruin the 
business in which they are engaged. And 
only do they prostitute their trade when 
they use their united strength to dis- 
courage faithfulness and ambition, and to 
shield insubordination and inefficiency. 
If the sailor’s union has done this, I have 
no proof of it. And that the seamen’s 
union has brought better working con- 
ditions and better wages is very certain. 

But we are not discussing this situation 
from the seamen’s standpoint, nor yet 
the ship owners’; but from the national 
need for a Merchant Marine manned by 
Americans and carrying the American 

flag. It is only half enough that the 

ships be American; they will lose 
much of their usefulness to us if 
they are not manned by 
Americans— officers and 
crews eager to uphold our 
commerce and prestige in 
every part of the world. 
Well, why can’t we? 

We are slipping a big 

new ship down into the 

water every day. ‘There 

are fifty thousand, a 

hundred thousand, young 
Americans who at the right 
call would be eager to go on 
board and sail the ships. Why 
7 not? ; 
Here is the joker in the Seamen’s 
Act. No man may be classed as an 
able seaman unless he has been a sailor 
three years. No vessel may sail unless 65 
per cent of its crew are able seamen. 
Around go per cent of the members of the 
seamen’s union are foreigners. So there 
you have it. 

Even if we could get Americans who 
were willing to serve three years in order 
to be classed as able seamen, it would be 
full three years from now before we could 
man our new ships with Ame sricans. 

I am not arguing for the repeal of the 
Seamen’s Act, nor for the overthrow of 
the seamen’s union. These provisions 
were intended for the protection of the 
old sailors in their jobs. It was a fine 
stroke of business for them— -and we ad- 
mire them for getting it through. But we 
do most strongly believe that three-year 








Why should educated, ambitious young Ameri- 
cans, who are ready after six months service 
to pass examination as able seamen, be barred 
from American ships by restrictive laws? 


period of service should be changed in the 
law. 


Three Years Too Long 


For it does not require three years for 
an intelligent young American to become 
an able sailor—nor does it require two— 
nor yet one! 

There is nothing complicated about the 
duties of a sailor. It 1s no deep mystic 
rite that requires lifelong worship of the 
sea to understand. ‘The responsibility 
for the safety of the ship rests with the 
officer. What he needs, and all he needs, 
are men who understand his commands 
and obey them instantly. After all the 
officer is the sole judge of the quality of 
the sailor. 

And every officer I have talked with 
declares he would rather have a full crew 
of young Americans who have had six 
months at sea than a full crew of old line 
salts. Thisis nodisparagement of the old- 
time sailor. He feels that as he has sail- 
ored all his life, it will take any other man 
all his life to learn what he has learned. 
But it won’t. In every job there are 
some men who learn more in six weeks 
than others learn in six years. 

It is absurd to say that an intelligent, 
alert young man must sail three years 
before he can master the dutiesof the deck. 
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Ninety per cent of the seamen’s union are foreigners. 


But there will be room for them and for 


thousands of Americans as well 


The law admits it itself, by containing 
a provision that after one year’s service, 
a sailor may come up for examination to 
be classed as an able seaman. But here 
comes the joker again—only one-fouth of 
any ship’s crew may be men who have 
passed such an examination. 


A Proposed Amendment 


Now this is the one point in which 
the Seamen’s Act, particularly in this 
emergency, should . amended. 

Any American citizen who has had six 
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months service should be allowed on recom- 
mendation from his commander to apply 
for examination for certificate as an able 
seaman. And when so passed there should 
be no restrictions on his employment or the 
number of such men 1n a crew. 

With this change, new vessels might be 
manned almost entirely by American 
crews as fast as they are built—and it 
would not crowd a single old-time sailor 
out of his job. 

It is instinctive for those already estab- 
lished in business or a job to feel that new 
men will spoil things. Most people when 
all is going well for them are stand-patters. 
But it has been proved over and over 
again that fair, intelligent competition is 
good for business. 

I remember the time when the old-line 
telegraph operators, who had learned 
their jobs in the little red stations, fought 
bitterly the operators who came from 
business colleges. The old-timer insisted 
most positively that no man could learn 
telegraphy right in a school, and that 
these men would reduce wages, throw the 
old-timers out of jobs, lower the standard 
and ruin things generally. Experience 
proved exactly the opposite. For years 
the leaders in the telegraphers’ union— 
the men who have fought hardest for the 
advancement of the trade—have been 
these self-same graduates of business 
colleges. 

The sailor’s union has nothing to fear 
from young Americans who enter the 
service either by tens or by thousands. 
That these educated, ambitious 
: young chaps would lower the 
: ae content with worse 
conditions and lower wages than 
the old-time sailor—is too ridic- 
ulous to consider. Not only 
would they be good sailors, good 
for the a Marine, but 
they would be good for the 
seamen’s union. 

In changing the regulations 
so that any apprentice seaman, 
any ordinary seaman may, on 
examination, any time after six 
months service, be given a 
certificate as an able seaman 
we certainly would limit this 

rivilege to American citizens. 
his would remove the objec- 
tion that to shorten the time 
would risk having the ships 
manned by cheap coolie labor. 

There is one provision of the 
act that has caused ship owners 
a great deal of annoyance and 
trouble, which yet we very 
strongly approve. That is, any 
sailor when he reaches an Ameri- 
can port may demand half his 
wages and quit the ship. Cer- 
tainly this makes for delays and 
annoyance, and often extra ex- 
pense. And yet human liberty is too pre- 
cious to be forced for mere convenience. 
believe in any man changing his job when 
he sees fit. And besides this provision has 
a tendency to help standardize wages be- 
tween us and our competitors. When a 
Norwegian ship, for instance, that pays its 
sailors $18 a month comes into an Ameri- 
can port, and the sailors discover they can 
quit, and sign on some other ship at $75 
a month, why, the Norwegian owner will 
have to pay the scale to get a crew to 
return. (Continued on page 56) 
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Boarding House 
Clause 


Proviso by Wridow Maginnis, 
Object Matrimony 


By Wilbur Hall 


INustrated by Lours Rogers 


RS. MAGINNIS, proprietor of 

the Miners’ Ease Boarding 

House in San Bernardino, was 

what is known as a masterful 
woman. To certain of her guests she had 
been known, at various times in_ her 
checkered matrimonial career, as a marry- 
ing woman. It was traditional that she 
had promoted favored boarders to places 
as star boarders, thence to places at her 
right hand at table, thence to a seat in her 
comfortable and exclusive sitting room, 
and thence—allowing the chosen victim 
no loop-hole of escape—to the altar: this 
at least three times. Trepidation seized 
on the clients of Mrs. Maginnis every 
time one of her husbands had ceased, by 
act of God or the divorce court of the 
state, to occupy that table place at her 
right hand; it always reigned until some 
man passed through the other stages and 
the final one, when the boys sent wedding 
gifts extravagantly expressive, not so 
much of felicitation as of relief. 

It was the lot of Blow-pipe Wheaton 
and Tom Raggs, prospectors, to bring to 
Mrs. Maginnis the news that she was once 
again a widow. They had been out in the 
edge of Death Valley with Patrick him- 
self when the untoward blow fell, and they 
had buried him with hearts made heavy by 
appreciation of his finer points as a part- 
ner as well as by apprehension of what the 
widow might do to fill his place in her 
heart and home. And this heaviness was 
not greatly alleviated by the other news 
they brought—that a week before Magin- 
nis’ untimely demise the three of them 
had struck it unbelievably rich! They 
told this last news first when they reached 
Mrs. Maginnis’ Miners’ Ease. They 
added the tale of her bereavement with 
heavy sighs, lugubriously—watching the 
widow lady slantwise. 

She sat down on the freshly-hosed 
steps of the Ease and for a moment did 
not speak. Then she said: 
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Tom Raggs, will ye 
oblige a lone woman by 
takin’ the big bull’s hoof of 
ye out of the pansy bed? 
And as for you, Blowpipe 
Wheaton, lave be of your 
hat an’ tell me, what d’ye think, now, them 
claims ye’re speakin’ of are worth in the 
open market?” 

“We was thinking, Tom Raggs an’ me, 
ma’am, that a hundred thousand would 
be a fair figger.” 

“Ye was? As thinkers you an’ Tom 
Raggs ain’t heavy enough, taken togither, 
to make much of a dint in the intellect-ool 
spheres, but if ye can get a hundred thou- 
sand get it, and lave be thinkin’! Supper’s 
at six. 

“Thanking you kindly,  ma’am,” 
Wheaton responded, hurriedly; “but Tom 
Raggs an’ me was estimating that we'd 
not bother ye tonight with our coarse 
ways, but would eat at the Anaconda.” 

She rose, eying them with pity. “It 
was six o'clock I mentioned,” she said, 
curtly. ‘An’ wipe the outrageous boots 
of ye on the gunny bag as ye come in. 
Six o’clock!” 

The screen door closed to behind her 
ample form. 

When they were half a block from the 
boarding house Blow-pipe Wheaton 
stopped and drew a whistling breath. 
“Yonder is what I’ve heard called a mas- 
terful woman, Tom Raggs,” he observed. 

Raggs nodded gloomily. “From Tomb- 
stone to the tip end of the Yukon river, 
Blow-pipe, there’s not a finer six-foot of 
the female sect than this same present 
and particular jewel of a lady. But she’s 
a widder now, Blow-pipe—she’s a widder. 
And she keeps a boarding house, if ever 
there was one. Don’t forget that.” 

“Am I likely to, pardner? She’s a pros- 
pecting widder, too, by the lookin her eye.” 

“Let’s get an everlasting an’ perpetual 
big drink in us, Blow-pipe,” Tom sighed. 










They eyed the sign iu dejected silence 


“Te’ll be a short three hours before we'll 
be back under that gleaming and ever- 
watchful eye of hers again, an’ I’m that 
dry with worry I could spit a bale of cot- 
ton and gin it with the rough side of my 
tongue!” 

They held steadfastly to the price they 
had fixed on the Patrick Maginnis claims 
for what, to prospectors whose only asset 
is a valuable mining property, is an 
eternity. But at the end of three months 
the thought that was in both their minds 
came to the tongues of Blow-pipe 
Wheaton and little Tom Raggs. 

“Wheaton, old pard,” quoth Tom, one 
evening, then, “I’m not sleeping well of 
nights. This ever-present and beautiful 
lady, Mrs. Milly Maginnis, has her eye 
hovering above me.” 

Blow-pipe exhaled a cloud of smoke, 
“Above you? Take it easy, little man— 
ye’re as safe with that slag-dump of a face 
of yours as if you wasa child. It’s me she 
has her eye on—and I wish it wasn’t.” 

“Passing over the immediate and press- 
ing insult you offer me, Blow-pipe, the 

oint is that it’s certainly one of us. And 
a been cogitating the prospects an’ 
I’ve been wondering if a hundred thou- 
sand for the Patrick Maginnis claims 
ain’t a bit steep.” 

“You're referrin’ to Barney Brockman’s 
offer, I make no doubt.” 

“Of ninety thousand. I am—that an’ 
passing the beans at Mrs. Maginnis’s 
table.” 

“Uh-huh. But it’s me that she’s moved 
up to the seat at her right, if you'll 
notice.” 

Tom Raggs shivered. 
ing, Blow-pipe, and I'll admit it. 


“Te’s discourag- 
The 
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eatin’ it in Germany !" 


suppose if ye never heard of bologny 
sausage, now, they'd have to quit 


immediate filing notice shall 
go down in the quit-clairm 
deed, Mis’ Maginnis?” 

“The same.” 

Blow-pipe Wheaton 
scratched his head. “It’s 
all fair enough, and a nice 
hand of write, ma’am,” he 
said, slowly. “But I never 
heard of anything equal to 
or similar with that kind of 
a clause in a mining deed 
before, and that’s the truth.” 

“Yedidn’t?” Mrs. Magin- 
nis tilted her nose. “Ye’re a 
su-perior man, Blow-pipe 
Wheaton; ye are that. 
suppose if ye never heard of 
bologny sausage, now, they’d 
have to quit eatin’ it in Ger- 
many!” 

Wheaton fumbled with his 
matches and dropped his 
pipe. ‘‘Hit me easy, Mis’ 
Maginnis. I was only think- 


“Ye never heard of a clause like that? I ing that in a quit-claim 


deed—”’ 

The lady turned on Tom 
Raggs, smoking on in un- 
comfortable silence. “‘Ye’ve 
a sort of head on that thin 
neck of ye, Tom Raggs; 








difference between ninety thousand and 
a hundred ain’t much, as_ between 
friends.” 

“But the difference between Blow-pipe 
Wheaton, free and untrammeled, and the 
Widder Maginnis’s husband, Tom, is 
tremenduous. We'll feel the lady out a 
bit in this matter of Barney’s offer.” 


UBIOUS and fearful they waited that 

night at table until the other guests 
had risen noisily, seized their tooth-picks, 
and left. Mrs. Maginnis looked them over 
pityingly, reading their minds. 

“If that custhard pie is too strong for 
ye, Misther Wheaton,” she observed, 
placidly, “ye might lave it on your plate, 
but don’t sit makin’ faces at it like it was 
a wake ye were at!” 

Wheaton cast a sheepish look her way. 
“Tt’s heavenly pie, Mrs. Maginnis. But 
my mind was off running on an offer that’s 
been made for the claims.” 

“‘A hundred thousand seems an ever- 
lasting and mitigatious high price for 
them same properties,” Tom Raggs vol- 
unteered. 

“Exactly,” Wheaton afirmed. 

“Oh, exactly, is it, Mr. Blow-pipe 
Wheaton?” the widow interjected. “And 
no longer ago than Tuesday night week, 
you said a hundred thousand or nothing. 
Exactly, eh? You and your exactly!’ 

Wheaton squirmed. “I said it, Mrs. 
Maginnis—yes. But we've been thinking 
since, Tom Raggs and me—” 

Tom Raggs brought up the reserves, 
which seemed needed. “We've been 
— he began. 

Mrs. Maginnis waved her hand. “Ye 
put me in mind of a couple of jack-daws. 
Misther Wheaton has been thinkin’, and 
Tom Raggs has been thinkin’, and if 
either of ye was to think for tin siconds at 
a stretch ye’d have to go to a sanito-rium 
for brain-fag! Lave thinkin’ be and an- 
swer me a question, will ye? What does 
this man Brockman offer!” 

“Ninety thousand dollars,” said Blow- 


pipe. 


“In cash?” 

‘In cash, ma’am.” 

“And Barney Brockman is the bull- 
headedest mining man you ever met up 
with, and I’ll leave it to Blow-pipe if he 
ain’t,” Raggs added. 

“Lavin’ that be for the present,” said 
Mrs. Maginnis, “what do you say about 
takin’ this sum, Misther Wheaton?” 

“T say, yes, ma’am. 
“And that makes two votes,” Tom 
Raggs declared. 

The lady contemplated them pityingly. 
“Then ye’ve made up what ye're plasec 
to call your minds, have ye? Not only 
been thinkin’, but been holdin’ a caucus 
on it, eh? Yes or no, once an’ for all!” 

“Well, yes, then, ma’am.” 

“Very good. Ye get out beyant the 
wood-shed and ye think and ye conspire, 
and ye make up your feeble intellec’s, and 
then ye come in with the brass faces of 
ye and insinoo-ate to me! But I knew 
ye’re pleasant little ways and I’ve been 
seein’ this comin’, Will ye have a look at 
this?” 

She rose with dignity and opened the 
drawer in a side table. “It’s the hand- 
write of Miss Hockett, the school tacher, 
but the idea’s me own. Read it out to 
your illitherate pardner, Blow-pipe.” 

Blow-pipe did as he was bade, won- 
deringly. 


“Memorandum of condition to be made 
part and parcel of sale of Patrick Magin- 
nis mining claims, in case of such by B. 
Wheaton, Tom Raggs and M. Maginnis, 
if any. 

‘It is further agreed and provided by 
said purchaser of said claims and town- 
site attached thereto and appertaining 
therefrom, that Mrs. Milly Maginnis shall 
be granted, perpetually, to have and to 
hold, the exclusive, only and entire right 
to run, own, operate and conduct the 
boarding house on said townsite or at said 
mine, her heirs and assigns forever.’ ”’ 


Mrs. Maginnis beamed with pride, but 
Tom Raggs cried out in bewilderment. 
“You mean that this ever-present and 


I wonder, can ye under- 
shtand that I’ll not agree to sellin’ one 
bowlder on the claims without this same 
clause goes into the deed? I ask ye once, 
and I ask ye twict, and I ask ye the third 
time—do ye mind what I’m tellin’ ye?” 

Tom Raggs nodded. “Sure, that ever- 
presumptious fac’ is as plain as the handle 
on a shovel, ma’am. But you'll be rich, 
Mis’ Maginnis—rich and courted and 
spending your week-ends in Paree and 
London and Reno and the other watering 
places of the shameful rich. And what in 
the name of all the saints you want with 
this here boarding house clause—”’ 

Blow-pipe Wheaton, having gotten his 
second wind, jumped in for his trick. 

“There you are, Mis’ Maginnis. I don’t 
know what’s in your mind, lady, which is 
a much more—more copious mind than 
what I’ve got or little Tom Raggs here— 
but—” 

Mrs. Maginnis rose majestically. 
“Ye’re a fine, up-shtandin’ pair of burro- 
punchers,”’ she said, “but ye suffer from a 
pawcity of ideas. Ye have me clause and 
ye have me final words on the subject, an’ 
I’ve the dishes to w ash, so I'll trouble ye 
to go out in the cool an’ air your caucusin’” 
minds.” 

She gathered an armful of dishes and 
kicked open the kitchen door. 

“Tom Raggs,” said Blow-pipe Wheaton 
heavily, “I’m your co-laborer in the job 
of getting rip-roaring drunk tonight. I 
can stand so much, Tom, from anybody, 
an’ then I bust! Come along!’”’ 

They turned northward towards the 
Great White Way of San Bernardino. 


HE Patrick Maginnis claims changed 

hands, there arose upon them the min- 
ing camp of Brockman, development work 
went forward rapidly, and six months 
passed. A blazing hot July came in and 
of the fifteenth day of that particularly 
torrid July it was four o’clock in the after- 
noon, when two dreary, weary, blistered, 
dry and miserable foot-passengers ap- 
proached the mushroom camp from the 
south, chewing the bitter. cud of regret. 














The Boarding House Clause: 


Quoth one: “She'll not be forgetting, 
Blow-pipe, that she warned us to leave 
part of our rolls with her—mind that.” 

“She’s a rememberin’ woman, Tom,” 
the other rejoined. ‘And she’s not the 
kind to let bygones go. If only we hadn’t 
met up with Yukon Bulger—” 

“The truest word you ever spoke, 
Blow-pipe! If we could have punched it 
from San Bernardino, four months ago, to 
Frisco, and from ’Frisco to Australia or 
Nevada or the islands of the seas, without 
happening on that triple-dashed asterisk 
of a Bulger, we’d be going into Barney 
Brockman’s camp now with our tails up. 
But we took the stuff along in our hands 
and Yukon saw it—and now look at us! 
And there ahead is Brockman.” 

“There it is,” Wheaton agreed, 
grumpily, glancing up to rest his tired 
and inflamed eyes on the unlovely camp. 
“And in the middle of it is a boarding 
house!” 

“And in the middle of that boarding 
house, Blow-pipe, is a ever-to-be-shunned 
woman, known to us both. If only she’d 
let be! And maybe she will, Wheaton. 
Maybe her mind’s failing some.” 

Blow-pipe laughed bitterly. ‘Maybe 
it is. Maybe the Pat Maginnis mine has 
gota foot-wall of mahogany and a hangin’- 
wall of beer bottles, too.” 

*Ye’re a despondin’ cuss, Blow-pipe,” 
Tom Raggs said, but only perfunctorily, 
and not with any hope in his own breast. 

They stumbled on, passed the outskirts 
of the camp, avoided questioning eyes on 
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Main street, and came to the principal 
corner, where they were hailed with de- 
light by Sam Morrison, whom they had 
last known in Tombstone. 

“Well, if here ain’t the two old mag- 
nates!” he roared, genially. ‘“‘Are you 
above having a drink with a mere laborin’ 
man, are ain’t you?” 


HEY said they were not, and the drink 

heartened them. To Morrison, full of 
moist sympathy, they recounted their 
Odyssey of woe. When it was done he 
bought one more libation to a changed 
fortune, and loaned them each a solid gold 
piece, whereupon they asked him the way 
to the boarding house of Mrs. Milly Ma- 
ginnis, if such there was. 

“Tf such there be!” he cried. “Where’s 
your wits, man? Are you so far gone 
you’ve forgot about that clause in the 
deed Barney Brockman took from you a 
few months back here?” 

“We thought Mis’ Maginnis might 
have changed her mind,” Tom Raggs pro- 
tested, feebly. 

“Her? Think again—and go easy on 
the curves!” 

“She’s still—” 

“She’s not still!’ Morrison grunted. 
“The old clack-mill operates at the same 
old stand—three shifts a day! She runs 
the boardin’ house and the camp a-top of 
it! They say she’s got her eye on Barney 
Brockman himself now, and he’s sweat 
a ton off himself in a month!” 

He pointed their way for them and they 
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went. Confronting that long, low, un- 
painted building and its sign, 


Miners Borpinc House 
M. Maginnis, Prop. 


they stood a moment in dejected silence. 
Then Blow-pipe touched in his pocket the 
gold piece Morrison had loaned him. He 
straightened visibly. 

“T don’t see that this woman’s got any 
claim staked out on either of us!” he blus- 
tered, angrily. 

Tom Raggs looked up at him admir- 
ingly. “There you go, Blow-pipe Whea- 
ton, with a mouthful of wisdom equal to 
the everlasting and ever-married Solomon 
himself, darned if you don’t! We've got 
money in our pockets. We’re free, white 
and under sixty. Let’s go in and talk 
up! 

Bold they were in the conception of the 
plan, bold in its initial execution. They 
stamped up the steps defiantly, went in 
like kings, and slammed the door. A 
meek young man behind the counter 
stared at them in amazement. 

“We want two rooms!” Tom Raggs 
cried, loudly, trying not to look round 
him for signs of “sae Ao and skirts. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“We want ’em now,” Wheaton chimed 
in, waxing bolder. ‘“‘We want water in 
the pitchers, and towels on the racks, and 
spittoons in every corner!” 

“Yes, gentlemen. And what are the 
names, please?” 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Blow-pipe shuddered. 





“We want water in the pitchers, and towels in the racks, and—" 
“Give ‘em any room ye've got, Herbert, and they'll take their towels where they find “em!” 











A cold, familiar voice stopped Tom Raggs, and withered him, while 























The other slept 
more or less 
noticeably, but 
sleep was not 
for me 








E were starting for Merrie 

England, and we were bent on 

having a good time no matter 

whatit cost. This reckless dis- 
regard of expenses may have been en- 
couraged somewhat by the fact that, with 
a number of other American correspond- 
ents, we were to be the guests of the 
British Government on the occasion of 
the first visit to the British Domain of a 
President of the United States. 

Be that as it may, we entered that 
compartment with joy; we left it in gloom. 
We entered it. with hilarity; we left it 
with heaviness. We eon 5 with quip 
and jest; we left it in silence. I do not 
mean to insinuate that we were not on 
speaking terms; simply that we had 
nothing to say. 

All this was the result of sitting up only 
one night in a first-class compartment of 
a French railway train. Wartime condi- 
tions have permitted the rolling-stock to 
deteriorate greatly. The brakeshoes are 
down at the heel. The woodwork is in 
need of a new coat of varnish, the present 
one being sadly frayed at the sleeve. 
And while, perhaps, it could not be said 
that the upholstery bags at the knees, no- 
body can deny that it is dangerously thin 
at the seat. 


French Pullmans 


It was 3:30 in the morning before we 
decided to make the attempt to snatch a 
wink of sleep, and turned out the light. 
At this point I looked out of the window 
and discovered that the train was going 
backwards. But I was not surprised. 
French trains often do that. I have 
never yet spent a night in one that did 
not run backwards at least half the time 
—that is, when it ran at all, for French 
trains have a way of not running at all 
a large part of the way. 

The others slept more or less notice- 
ably, but sleep was not for me. I sat 
bolt upright and waited for the morning. 
And I waited a long time. My com- 
panions did not wake up until the train 
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came to a stop in Boulogne. But that 
stop would have aroused anybody. Why, 
if Mr. Rip Van Winkle had started his 
famous sleep on that train his beard 
would never have been dangling round 
his knees when he awoke—he would have 
just nicely needed a shave. 

We did, all of us except one man who 
wears a Vandyke beard. And thereby 
hangs a pitiful tale. There was no place 
to shave on that train and no water to 
shave with. But were we downhearted? 
No! We felt sure that there would be a 
place on the Calais train. That idea soon 
proved to be a vain 
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eaten the breakfast already referred to, 
before going aboard a vessel that was 
moored to the dock perhaps a hundred 
yards from the railway station. Tied to 
this first vessel was another and a smaller 
vessel, the Brighton, on which we were to 
cross the channel. 

The reason for this multiplicity of boats 
was, so they say, that the French Govern- 
ment would not permit the President to 
step from French soil to a British boat 
because of a superstition that such a 
course would be likely to lead to a breach 
of friendship between the President and 





imagining, however. 
There wasn’t. And yet 
hope eternal led us 
gloriously on; surely 
there would be a place 
for all of us to shave on 
the boat with unlimited 
quantities of hot water. 
Why wouldn’t that be 
a wonderful way to 
ass the time occupied 
the crossing? 

Let me say right here 
that it wasn’t. It most 
distinctly was _ not. 
Once aboard that boat 
nobody thought for 
even a moment of so 
vain and trivial a mat- 
ter as whiskers. All 
our thoughts were of 
the larger things of life. 
We realized as never 
before the importance 
of maintaining a firm 
hold on ‘those matters 
which lay deep within 
us—our breakfast for 
example — almost _ be- 
fore we were out of the 
harbor of Calais. 

We had reached 
Calais half an hour 
ahead of the Presiden- 
tial Special, and had 
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France. And, naturally, the Mistress of 
the Seas would not listen to the proposal 
of France to deliver the President F. O. B. 
Dover. For a time it looked as if His 
Excellency would have to submit to a 
transfer from one boat to another at a 
point halfway across the channel—and 
then the happy expedient of mooring a 
British boat to a French ore was hit upon. 
Shortly after the arrival of the Presi- 
dential train we caught sight of the 
Presidential silk hat coming down the 
lane of soldiery that was holding back 
the population of Calais. Then we saw 
the President himself walking beside a 
British Admiral. Behind them came the 
Presidential suite, and behind the suite 
was Susie, Mrs. Wilson’s colored maid. 
The suite looked serious; it was evidently 
anticipating an unpleasant crossing. Only 
the President and Susie were smiling. 


A Cold Deck 


For a little while after leaving Calais I 
stayed out on deck, but I soon made up 
my mind that it was not a nice place to 
be. If it had been a deck of cards instead 
of the deck of a boat the captain would 
have been liable to arrest for having it in 
his possession; it was unquestionably a 
cold deck. And in addition to being cold 
it went up and down with a circular 
movement that I did not like. So I went 
below and sat on a nice comfortable 
steamer chair in the cabin. And, as I 
said before, the idea of shaving never oc- 
curred to me. Just why, I shall probably 
never know. It didn’t, that’s all. 

As we approached England the air- 
planes which had been following us like 
hungry gulls became more numerous. 
They also became more familiar, swoop- 
ing down so close to us that I was afraid 
they would tip over our smokestacks, to 
say nothing cr knocking the President’s 
hat off. But somehow no such untoward 
accident occurred. 
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I knew [ 
thould shake 
hands and 
back away. 
For an 
instant, I 
hesitated ; 
then I 
turned my 
back on the 
Royal 
Family and 
walked off 














The Brighton came to dock on the south 
side of the harbor of Dover and shortly 
after it had been made fast I stood by the 
gangplank and watched the President 
place his foot for the first time on the soil 
of the British Domain—it was his right 
foot. I said he placed his foot on the soil 
of the British Domain; that is a mistake. 
He placed it on the Royal Carpet of the 
British Domain. I am not sure that he 
ever put his foot on the actual soil of 
Great Britain. 

That Royal Carpet is as much a part 

of the English law as 





—. 





unpleasant :rossing. 





Only the President and Susie smiled 


the Magna Charta, or 
brandy and soda. The 
Britishers religiously 
believe that Royalty 
would lose caste if it 
stepped on anything 
that is not carpeted 
with red velvet carpet. 
I have been told that 
the King has a little 
square piece of it in the 
bottom of his bath 
when he takes his morn- 
ing tub—but, of course, 
that is merely rumor 
and has not yet been 
fully confirmed. 
However, after the 
President had estab- 
lished a good firm foot- 
ing on the Royal Carpet 
the rest of us tried it 
and found it very satis- 
factory to walk upon. 
We were soon in our 
alloted places and look- 
ing on with interest 
while the Lord Mayor 
of Dover presented the 
President to his wife, 
and |the liberty of the 
city to the President. 
When this exchange 
had been fittingly con- 
summated, the inspec- 








tion of the troops was gone through. The 
Duke of Connaught took the President by 
the arm and led him up and down a car- 
peted lane between rows of armed soldiers, 
while the soldiers inspected him with care. 

The President went through this ordeal 
well. He smiled all the time and seemed 
to feel confident that he would pass, and 
he did. The soldiers found nothing to 
arouse their suspicions, and allowed him 
to get on the Royal Train. Just why they 
subjected the Teciees to this severe 
scrutiny I do not know. They weren’t at 
all particular about the rest of us, and 
allowed us to get on that same train 
without glancing at us. They did not 
even examine the correspondent who had 
offended his fellows by going up on the 
bridge of the Brighton without an invita- 
tion and trying to obtain a private inter- 
view with the President. If this forward 
chap had gone down into the kitchen and 
interviewed Susie, he would have offended 
nobody, and might have scored a beat. 
But evidently he did not think of that. 


A Theoretical Witness 


The Royal Train is no ordinary string, 
of Pullman cars. It is as luxurious as a 
limousine, and fully as easy riding. The 
outside is a special painting job so that 
all the country-side, to say nothing of the 
city-side will know that Royalty is pass- 
ing, and will accordingly raise its hat. 
We ate in the dining car all the way to 
London, and then had to hurry into our 
coats in order to see the King and the 
President shake hands. 

Theoretically, I saw them do it. I saw 
President Wilson get off the train and 
come across the Royal Carpet with his 
right hand extended. I saw King George 
slip his walking stick from his right hand 
into his left, and advance towards the 
President with his right hand held out. 
And then a dreadful thing happened. 
The hollow-backed body of a British 
soldier came directly in line with the spot 
where those two historic hands were to 
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meet—and although I could see their 
elbows moving up and down, I didn’t 
actually see them hand in hand. 

I did see the handclasp of President 
Wilson and Lloyd George, however. It 
was a firm one, and a good long one; and 
although Woodrow was smiling down at 
Lloyd all the time, and Lloyd was smiling 
up at Woodrow all the time, it was easy 
to see that they were measuring each 
other up. 

The King and the President had just 
started off up the platform side by side, 
and I had noticed that the top of the 
King’s head did not come much above 
the President’s shoulder, when our con- 
ducting officers rushed us out of the back 
door of the station and tumbled us into 
automobiles. As we were 
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yard round which the Palace is built. 
At our right was the entrance through 
which the Royal Party was to come. At 
our left was the front door of the Palace 
at which they were to step from the 
carriages. And drawn up in front of us 
facing the Palace doors was a battalion of 
Welsh Infantry. Aside from ourselves 
and these Welshmen the courtyard was 
bare, although of course, there was a 
broad piece of the Royal Carpet extend- 
ing from the curb to the doors. 


No Striped Poles in Sight 


Up to this time my hope had not de- 
serted me. I had had visions of a barber 
shop somewhere inside the Palace grounds. 
And I still think there must be one round 


kempt we were; but our beards did not 
seem to bother him in the least. Perhaps 
the fact that he has a beard of his own 
may have made him more used to them. 
Or he may have thought we were all! 
raising one. 

Four other coaches—not golden ones- 
made up the rest of the procession. Som«¢ 
of the occupants we recognized; some of 
them we did not. Susie was not among 
them. ‘The entire party went inside the 
Palace for a while, but as nobody remem- 
bered to speak to us about going in we 
hung round out there until the King and 
Queen came out and received us. This 
was a very simple and a very elegant 
ceremony. 

Their Britannic Majesties came out of 

the front door on foot, and 





whirled away I had the | 
feeling that the first place 
we would be taken to was 
a barber shop. I didn’t 
see how they could think 
for a moment of taking 
us anywhere else until 
after we had been in the 
barber’shands. But when 
we had passed several of 
these enticing places | 
began to fear that such 
was not the case. So | 
asked where we were 
going. 

““Buck’n’am Palace,” 
was the reply. ‘‘We’re to 
be there to see the King 
and President arrive. 
You'll be presented 
shortly afterwards.” 

If | had known then 
what was going to happen 
a little later 1 would have 
been tempted to slip un- 
obtrusively from the auto- 
mobile and lose myself in 
the crowd. But I was 
still hopeful that some- 
how, somewhere the op- 





“Oh, I say, old chap—not yet! Cawn't you wait a bit!” 


walked down to the end 
of the Royal Carpet where 
they had alighted a few 
moments before. Princess 
Mary and several other 
people I did not know 
stood in the front door- 
way to watch the fun. 

We were drawn up in 
single file, typewritten 
card in hand, while our 
conducting officers ad- 
vanced and greeted Their 
Majesties. Then they 
motioned tous toadvance, 
which we did, still in sin- 
gle file. As the first 
American in line reached 
the conducting officers he 
presented his card and 
paused while his name 
was read aloud to the 
King and Queen. Then 
he stepped forward and 
shook hands with the 
King and then with the 
Queen. 

After that he passed on. 
And as nobody had told 
him how to pass, he used 
his own judgment—and 











portunity for a_ shave 
would present itself, and 
1 allowed my optimism to lure me on. 

Because of the populace which was said 
to be thronging the front entrance to the 
Palace we went to a side gate. At the 
side door of the Palace we were furnished 
with cards bearing our full names—and 
then we found that we couldn’t get in. 
The door was one that was seldom used, 
and the servant inside shouted through 
the crack that the key had either been 
lost or mislaid. He wasn’t sure which. 
It is much more likely that the King had 
carried it off in his pocket—but that is 
neither here nor there. 


Entering by Force 


However, our conducting officers were 
not men who were to be stopped by a 
little matter of locks and keys. They 
had been told to have us at a certain 
place by a certain time, and they pro- 
posed to do it. They advised us what to 
do, and we followed their advice. 

It would not do to say that we broke 
into Buckingham Palace. Scotland Yard 
might hear of it and ask us some embar- 
rassing questions. It would be safer to 
say that we pushed our way in. And as 
we pushed, the doors opened with a loud 
crash. We did not tarry long in the 
Palace, though. We passed quickly 
through into the large rectangular court- 


the place somewhere. But before | could 
find out where it was the arrival of the 
Royal Procession was announced, and I 
knew that I would have to meet the King 
as I was. 

When the escort of cavalry began to 
pour out of the half-round hole in the gray 
stone wall that had been pointed out as 
the entrance, they reminded me of rats 
that were béing smoked out of their once 
happy home. Then came a flash of color 
as the crimson-coated outriders burst into 
view. ‘Then came the four—ridden, not 
driven—and_ behind them the Royal 
Coach. 

Cinderella could’ have been no more 
surprised when the mice and the pumpkin 
were turned into the coach and four than 
I was when this great, glittering, gilded 
equipage suddenly emerged from that 
rat hole and came rolling majestically 
across the courtyard towards the place 
where we were standing. As it came I 
kept wondering what would happen if, 
by some mischance, the clock should 
strike twelve. But it didn’t. 

The Royal Coach rolled majestically 
on. President Wilson saw us as he passed, 
and smiled. Then the King smiled— 
actually smiled right at us. I had ex- 
pected him to have an indignant look 
when he got near enough to see how un- 


his judgment was not 
good. He walked off as unconcernedly 
as if he had just shaken hands with a 
mere President of the United States 
wstead of the real King and Queen 
of England, Ireland, Scotland, and a 
great many other places. He did some- 
thing that the sun has not done for many, 
many years; he turned his vulgar and 
profane back full upon them. 


Courtyard Etiquette 


I rather expected the King to call him 
back, and tell him to try it over again. 
But the King pretended he didn’t notice 
it, and busied himself with receiving the 
next man in line. ‘The second man turned 
his back, too. So did the third and the 
fourth and all the rest until I came along. 

Of course, I knew enough to shake 
hands and back away, keeping the front 
of me turned toward the King and Queen. 
But I also knew that I’d get in bad with 
my companions if I did—and with the 
King and Queen if I didn’t. For the 
smallest fraction of an instant I hesitated; 
then I decided that it would be less in- 
convenient to be at outs with the Royal 
Family with whom I ordinarily have very 
little to do, than with my companions 
with whom I am in daily contact. 

So I turned my back, too. 

Some of my companions murmured 
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tiff-legged, thought-out phrases to the 
Royal Pair as they paused to shake their 
hands; and the fellow who had attempted 
to attach himself to the Presidential 
party on the bridge made bold to apolo- 
gize for not having shaved. I couldn’t 
catch exactly what “the King said to him, 
but it sounded like: 

‘Don’t let that 
friend. I haven’t hi ad 
twenty years myself.” 

1 do not guarantee that to be exact. 
But it is my version of the King’s reply, 
and must be taken as such. 

\fter having been presented we did not 
pass quietly out of the Palace yard and 
eo about our business. Instead, we 
gathered in a corner of the porte cochére 
about twenty feet from the place where 
Their Majesties were standing, and 
chatted with the Duke of Connaught as 
we watched the remaining members of 
the party turn, one at a time, their demo- 
cratic backs on the ruling house of 
Britain. 

After the entire line of correspondents 
had passed the King and Queen, and were 
gathered in a little cluster round the 
Duke, the King withdrew a few paces up 
the Royal Carpet. When he stopped and 
turned on us and leaned on his cane, I 
felt sure that he was going to recommend 
a good barber shop to us. But all he did 
was to praise his own climate. He said 
it was nice that the weather had been so 
fine for the arrival of the President. 

Thus ended our presentation. And I 
wish to call special attention to the fact 
that we were presented not only to the 


bother you, my 
shave in over 


Court of St. James, but to the Courtyard 
as well, an honor not often conferred on a 
person not a subject of the realm. 

And then followed a round of dinners 
and luncheons and banquets and amuse- 
ments and interviews and ceremonies and 
spectacles and every other kind of enter- 
tainment that could be made to include 
eating and drinking, until we were tangled 
if not positively bewildered. 

Of course, being Americans we did not 
understand that all public eating events 
are opened by asking Divine blessing. 
We accordingly made so much noise on 
the first one or two occasions that the 
tall gentleman who stood near the head 
of the table (I heard him spoken of as 
Maj. Domo) had the greatest difficulty 
in raising his voice above the din. 

“M’Lords and gentlemen!” he man- 
aged to make us hear at last. ‘‘Pray 
silence for grace!” 


Muttered Toast 


He bowed his head for the oriefest 
blessing imaginable—and the affair was 
on. As the dinner was drawing to a close 
some of us began to long for a smoke, and 
though nobody else in sight appeared to 
be indulging we decided to take a chance 
and light a cigarette. 

“Oh, I say, old chap—not yet!’ came 
in agonized tones from an M. P. sitting 
next to me. ‘“‘Cawn’t you wait a bit 
till we’ve ’ad the toast to the King?” 

Such is the custom in Merrie England. 
It is considered highly improper for any- 
one to smoke at a dinner until after the 
toast to the King—and the toast to the 
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King does not come until after the last 
course. [here is quite a little machinery 
to it, too. On the occasion of which I am 
speaking Maj. Domo engineered the 


thing. 
“M’Lords and gentlemen!” he cried 
again. ‘‘Charge your glasses!”’ 


He paused; and I was still wondering 
just how the thing was to be done when 
he went on again. 

“Pray silence for his Lordship, the 
Right Honorable Epsom Saltonstall who 
will now propose a toast to His Most 
Gracious Majesty the King!” 

Lord Saltonstall stood up, raised his 
glass, and said: 

‘To His Most Gracious Majesty— 
the King!” 

Instantly all of us came to our feet. 
Cries of “The King! The King!” could 
be heard from all over the hall. And just 
before touching the glass to their lips each 
faithful subject murmured informally, 
“God bless ’1m!”’ 

Then we all sat down, and lighted up 
—and smoked our heads off. I must here 
confess that my first toast to His Most 
Gracious Majesty was a purely imaginary 
one; my glass was not charged, but I went 
through the motions just the same. How- 
ever, I feel that I had some slight ad- 
vantage over the man from Kansas who 
sat across the table from me. He con- 
fided to me after the dinner was over that 
he had always previously thought that a 
toast was a piece of scorched bread. 

We were toasted and hosted by practi- 
cally all the uncrowned nobility of Great 

(Continued on page 78) 


The Man W ho Never Worried 


ENRY L. PITTOCK 
was a man who never 
worried. 

Thus might some 
observant biographer condense 
in a sentence the life of the late 
publisher of the Portland Ore- 
gonian, one of the outstanding 
figures in American journalism 
and a conspicuous example 
among the self-made men of the 
Pacific Coast. There are other 
attributes, of course, that might 
be seized upon to distinguish 
Mr. Pittock, but none of them 
would express as much or tell so concisely 

what enabled him to live a life full of 
accomplishment and to overcome over- 
whelming odds until he finally occupied 
a position second to none in influence and 
prestige in the Pacific Northwest. 

“No, I really don’t believe Mr. Pittock 
ever worried; he did not know the mean- 
ing of the word,” said his closest friend 
and associate soon after Pittock’s death a 
few weeks ago. ‘‘He had business cares, 
inseparable from the administration of a 
great fortune and extensive and varied 
enterprises, but he solved his problems 
calmly, dispassionately and without fear 
as to results. He didn’t worry. 


By Horace E. Thomas 


Why does one man succeed where the thousands fail? 
What is the secret of great material prosperity? No 
infallible answer has ever been found, but here and there 
some life givesa helpful suggestion. Such a life is that 
of the late Henry L. Pittock, who began as a penniless 
lad in the pioneer West and fought his way to the top. 
Incidentally, his career of sixty-five years continuous 
service with the Portland “Oregonian,” during fifty-eight 
years of which he controlled it, probably has no parallel 
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in American journalism.— 


What part this faculty for calm and 
deliberate action, uninfluenced by un- 
easiness, played in the remarkable career 
of Henry Pittock can only be guessed. 
Certainly it was no small part. It char- 
acterized his every action from the time 
when, in November, 1853, a barefooted, 
penniless boy of eighteen, he applied for 
work as apprentice on the Oregonzan, then 
a crude weekly paper in the pioneer village 
of Portland, until the last active days 
before his death at the age of eighty-three. 
It is a far cry from the begrimed youngster 
who toiled over the type cases back in 
1853, working for his board, with the 
drafty newspaper office his only home, to 


the multi-millionaire publisher, 
banker, lumberman, paper manu- 
facturer and captain of industry 
of 1919. Yet in all essentials 
Pittock had not changed. Early 
in life he set for himself a high 
standard of conduct and rigid 
rules for his business dealings 
and he did not depart from 
them. [If it is at all possible to” 
gain from the lives of the suc- 
cessful some hint of a formula 
that will win, a consistent record 
like this surely offers exceptional 
opportunity for research. 
Although Henry Pittock did not worry 
he had, even as a boy, a habit of looking 
far into the future and he read the signs 
of his times with astounding accuracy. 
At his boyhood’s home in Pittsburgh he 
heard wonderful tales of the Golden West 
and he determined to set out for himself 
to make his fortune in the new land. In 
1839 the Pittock family had moved to 
Pittsburgh from London, England, where 
Henry was born March 1, 1835. He 
gained an education in the public schools 
and in the preparatory department of the 
University of Western Pennsylvania, and 
learned the rudiments of the printing 
business in the job office of his father. 
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April 1, 1853, he took the Western trail 
with his brother, Robert, the two boys 
arriving in Oregon in a party known as 
the Love and Stuart train. 

It was November of the same year that 
he began work on the Oregonian, and it 
was characteristic of him that he agreed 
to work the first six months for his board 
and clothing, expecting no other pay until 
he should demonstrate his ability to make 
good. His employer, T. J. Dryer, soon 
found that the young apprentice was all 
business and could “stick type’’ faster 
than anyone else in the office. Pittock 
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a business man and welcomed the oppor- 


tunity to shift some of the responsibility 
for the paper to Pittock, whom he found 
willing and competent. Pittock helped 
him with collections and gradually insti- 
tuted business methods where Dryer had 
been lax and easy going. Finally, in 1860, 
Dryer was chosen a presidential elector 
and soon afterwards was appointed a 
commissioner to the Sandwich Islands. 
He was glad to accept the appointment 
and to turn over the Oregonian to Pittock. 

“T owe you so much more than I can 
possibly pay, I’m going to give you the 
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Portland, Oregon, in 1854, one year after Henry L. Pittock, a youth of eighteen [insert], arrived with an emigrant train and went to work 
Portland had less than seven hundred people 


then, but young Pittock’s faith in the future of the town was abundantly rewarded in later years 


as an apprentice on the Oregonian, a crude weekly paper in the pioneer village. 


was a frail boy, so small that he had to 
stand on a box to reach the type cases, 
and robust only in his determination to 
get ahead. Because of his slight physique 
Dryer had hired him with misgivings, but 
he found that a boy who had the pluck to 
strike out on the long trip by ox team 
across the plains was the kind that would 
succeed with any task he undertook. 
Portland at this time would hardly 
have been selected by a visitor as a future 
metropolis. There were between five 
hundred and seven hundred people in the 
straggling community on the Willamette, 
with Oregon City and Vancouver nearby 
rivals for leadership among the pioneer 
settlements. Young Pittock early gained 
a complete confidence in the future of 
the town, a confidence which he never 
lost and which he backed by investing his 
savings from time to time in enterprises 
that eventually repaid him abundantly. 
It was a long time, however, before 
there were any considerable savings to 
invest. Dryer, who had founded the Ore- 
gonian December 4, 1850, was not much of 


bill of sale to the whole establishment,” 
Dryer is reported as saying. 

It was by tending to business that the 
young printer had gained possession of 
the newspaper, and this close application 
to everything he undertook characterized 
his entire life. During his latter years of 
prosperity, as well as the earlier days of 
struggle, he was always on the job. Until 
he was more than sixty years of age his 
usual hours at the office were from ten 
o’clock in the morning until eleven o’clock 
at night, and even during the last decade 
of his life he seldom missed a day at his 
desk. As an example of close application 
it would be difficult to cite a career any- 
where to equ: il it. 


He Watched His Step 


“Never let up,” seemed to be a motto 
with him. A few years before his death 
he climbed Larch mountain, a high peak 
near Portland that is ascended by a trail 
both steep and rough. Pittock made a re- 
markable climb for a man of his years and 
on the return trip next day heled the party. 


After they had walked several miles, 
slipping on loose rocks at almost every 
step, one of his companions solicitously 
suggested to Pittock that they stop for a 
rest, and admitted afterwards ‘that he was 
really camouflaging his own weariness, 
although his uneasiness for Pittock was 
not feigned. 

“No, I think not,”’ came the unexpected 
reply. “I have noticed that the fellow 
who stops to rest never gets anywhere,” 
and on he went at a brisk pace down the 
mountain, his perspiring companions 
perforce dragging along in his wake. 

Although = did not discuss the subject, 
it is evident that Pittock himself at- 
tributed his success in no small measure 
to hard work and constant attention to 
the details of his expanding affairs. He 
kept close supervision of his more impor- 
tant enterprises, particularly his news- 
paper, which he put ahead of all other 
interests, and personally attended to 
many matters that another in his position 
would have entrusted to subordinates. 
It was difficult to persuade him to take a 
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vacation or to leave his office for even a 
day unless it was a business errand that 
called. An exception to this was when 
Portland citizens made trade excursions 
in Oregon or adjacent states; he nearly 
always was a member of such parties and 
enjoyed the trips immensely. 

These short tours and practically all 
other recreation he sought came during 
the closing years of his life; in earlier days 
he applied himself to his business almost 
without interruption. It was well that 
he did, too, for the young publisher’s path 
to success was far from smooth. For 
many years after he got possession of the 
Oregonianin 1860hehad to fight forits very 
existence. The first seri- 
ous struggle camein 1861 9 
when Pittock began §& 
printing his paper as a 
daily. By that time 
Portland had grown into 
a town of 3000 people, 
and with his usual fore- 
sight Pittock decided 
that the paper that gave 
a daily news service 
would eventually gain 
the field. He went to 
San Francisco to buy a 
cylinder press to replace 
the old Ramage hand 
press that had done duty 
uptothat time and which 
required two impressions 
to print a single sheet. 
Unfortunately for him 
the rival newspapers, 
of which there were three, 
got wind of his plans and 
themselves began daily 
publication, so that when 
the Morning Oregonian 
was started on February 
4th, it was the fourth 
daily in a town that 
today would not be con- 
sidered an adequate field 
for one. 


“Pony” Service 


Then it was that 
Pittock’s close attention 
to business counted in 
his favor. He made his 
newspaper so good that 
his rivals, one by one, 
dropped from the field. 

“The Times people 
didn’t attend closely to 
business,” Pittock once 
wrote in discussing this 
early rival. “One of 
them played the violin 
and the other the base 
viol at social functions. 
I played neither the 
violin nor the bass viol; 
but I kept at work.” 

Pittock’s policy was to 
put back into the paper 
every cent he got out of 
it. He refused to spend a penny on himself 
except for absolute necessities, nor did he 
make many outside investments until the 
Oregonianwas firmly established. Newswas 
expensive in those days. The telegraph’s 
nearest approach to Portland was Yreka, 
California. From that place the news dis- 
patches were carried by pony express to 


Jacksonville in Southern Oregon, and 


from Jacksonville to Portland by stage. 
The Civil War was on and the isolated 


It is a farcry from the begrimed young- 
ster at the type case to the multi- 
millionaire publisher and captain of in- 


communities of Oregon had a burning in- 
terest in everything that was happening 
in the East. Some of Pittock’s com- 
petitors tried to save by skimping their 
papers on news, with the result that the 
public turned to the Oregonian, and the 
other papers dropped out for lack of 
patronage. 

It was so through the vicissitudes of 
many years while Pittock was establishing 
his paper on a permanent basis. It is 
doubtful if more persistent and dangerous 
opposition ever was faced by a growing 
newspaper. Pioneer Portland was fairly 
strewn with the wrecks of journalistic 
ventures. The two that gave the Orego- 





















































dustry. But Henry 
L. Pittock lived con- 
sistently in obedi- 
ence to principles of 





hard-won success, 
from the primitive 
printing office, in 
*53, to his big news- 
paper building [in- 
sert | in the Oregon 
metropolis 


nian most trouble were the Bulletin and 
the Herald. The Herald was established 
in 1866 and continued publication for ten 
years, sinking approximately $150,000 

efore it gave up. It was followed in 1870 
by the Bulletin, founded by Ben Holla- 
day, the railroad builder, who was not 
satished with the Oregonian and deter- 
mined to put it out of business. The 
Bulletin lasted five years and Holladay 
lost $200,000. Against such journalistic 
efforts the Oregonian prevailed only be- 
cause Pittock had a high ideal of news- 
paper service to the public and had early 
adopted a consistent policy of printmg 
all the news he could get. 

There was another 
thing, too, that helped 
the pioneer journalist 
through these early pe- 
riods of stress: the public 
always knew where he 
stood on important is- 
sues. The first test came 
just after Pittock took 
possession of the Ore- 
gonian. Portland was 
divided on the issue of 
slavery, and a more timid 
publisher might have at- 
tempted to satisfy both 
factions. Not so with 
Pittock, who took an 
out-and-out stand for 
the Union and espoused 
its cause throughout the 
conflict. The same issue 
accounted for one of his 
competitors, which be- 
came a semi-Democratic, 
secession paper and could 
not weather the storm of 
: disapprovalas the North- 

ern sentiment strength- 
ened in the community. 


A Fixed Policy 


But whether his cause 
was popular or unpopu- 


sa , lar Pittock did not falter 

in outspoken support of 

fo" % it. A typical imstance 
+ a , a & 

ey later in his career came 

yl when the country was 


split on the issue of free 
= silver. Under the editor- 

ship of the late Harvey 

W. Scott, but with the 
PA aid and approval of 
Pa Pittock, the Oregonian 
made a valiant fight 
against silver, and carried 
Oregon for the gold 
standard. But the 
fight cost thousands 
of subscriptions and 
shut off great adver- 
tisingrevenue. There 
were times when it 
seemed that the Ore- 
gonian must go un- 
der, but there was no 
hint of compromise, 
and in the end there 
was clear sailing 
ahead. It was such 
fights as this that 
won respect and con- 
fidence for the Ore- 
gonian’s publisher, 
even from those who 
did not agree with 
his policies 
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In building up the Oregonian Pittock 
owed and acknowledged a great debt to 
Harvey Scott. 
his death in 1910, Scott was editor con- 
tinuously, with the exception of an in- 
terval of five years in the seventies. He 
was a character of great force, an editor 
of keen discernment and possessed of an 
exceptional literary style. 

It was one of Pittock’s strokes of good 
fortune, or good judgment, as you will, 
when he secured the services of Harvey 
Scott. The latter, a raw-boned youth 
with the stature of a giant, came to the 
Oregonian soon after he had completed 
his education at Pacific University, a 
pioneer school, at that time little more 
than an academy despite its impressive 
name. Light is thrown on the character 
of the man by the fact that he was so 
strongly determined to get an education 
that he walked two hundred miles over 
the pioneer trails from his home north of 
Olympia to Forest Grove, Oregon, the 
site of Pacific. He was the first alumnus 
and began the practice of law, but was 
invited to contribute editorials to the 
Oregonian. Pittock at the time was at 
Salem as state printer, the only public 
office that ke ever filled or sought. The 
Scott editorials at once made an im- 
pression on Oregonian readers, and when 
Samuel A. Clarke, then editor, retired, 
Harvey Scott became his successor. 
Scott was an editor of the old school. He 
was the master of every verbal weapon 
and never dodged a fight. His dominat- 
ing personality attracted nation-wide 
attention and he was conceded a high 
place among the leaders of personal 
journalism, of whom Henry Watterson is 
the outstanding, surviving figure. 


The First Paper Mill 
Scott was given a free hand with the 
editorial end of the Oregonian, as was 
Edgar B. Piper, w ho succeeded him. After 
the paper grew to a size where separate 
de epartments were maintained it was Pit- 
tock’s opinion that his editors should not 
be hampered or restricted. Under Piper’s 
highly able editorship the Oregonian con- 
tinued to prosper and at the time of Pit- 
tock’s death its circulation and prestige 

were far greater than ever before. 
Mr. Pittock’s clear foresight and habit 
of always looking ahead also were respon- 






From 1865 to the time of 
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sible for his success as a paper manu- 
facturer. In 1866, while he was still 
engaged in the early struggles of the Ore- 
gonian, he was instrumental in establish- 
ing the first paper mill to be built on the 
North Pacific coast. In these days, as 
has been said, he spared little money for 
investments outside his paper; but he 
regarded paper manufacturing as a neces- 
sary adjunct to his newspaper enterprise 
and he interested a few friends in building 
a mill at Oregon City, which was fist 
operated in October, 1866. 

The tenacity with which he went into 
the paper business and built it up is illus- 
trative of his policy in regard to every- 
thing he undertook. Well-meaning ad- 
visers cautioned him against starting the 
new industry and predicted failure. They 
pointed out the numerous disadvantages, 
which included the difficulty of bringing in 
machinery, of obtaining sufficient raw 
materials, the limited transportation 
facilities and the absence of any market 
outside the small local field. The young 
publisher listened to all of the advice 
that was offered and considered it 
thoughtfully, but he also looked ahead to 
the day when there would be a great 
and growing market and all the facilities 
and materials for paper manufacture. 
He balanced the arguments carefully, as 
he did before entering on any new enter- 
prise. Then he made his decision, built 
his mill and fought down the handicaps 
and obstacles of the early years until he 
had succeeded beyond his utmost ex- 
pectations. 

In this, as in practically everything 
else that he undertook, the youthful 
dreams of Henry Pittock had been ful- 
filled. It can hardly be called an accident 
that he hit upon an industry for which the 
Pacific Northwest is exceptionally well 
adapted and carried it to success, any 
more than it was an accident that his 
newspaper prospered where others failed. 
It was intelligent effort, begun only after 
he had studied the situation thoroughly 
and made his decision with his usual clear 
perception. 

It is true, of course, that his invest- 
ments profited greatly from the rapid 
growth of Portland and the tributary 
country; and in some of his prosperity 
good luck played an important réle. The 
most conspicuous instance was his selec- 
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tion of a home site in pioneer Portland. 
This was in 1856, when, for $250 the 
young printer beanie a block of land that 
was then considered “out in the woods.” 
On this he built a modest cottage for his 
bride when he married in 1860, and later 
he erected a larger house on the same 
block. Meantime, as the years went by 
the growing town enveloped the Pittock 
home until eventually it was near the 
center of the thriving city. ‘Then Pittock 
leased at a valuation of approximately 
$1,000,000 the land he had bought for 
$250, and from which he had grubbed the 
brush to make it habitable. 

Years earlier Pittock might have leased 
or improved this building site to advan- 
tage, but a sentimental attraction for the 
home where he had lived so long and 
where his children had been born and 
reared deterred him. It meant a sacrifice 
of many thousands of dollars each year 
but he steadfastly refused to move until 
the unimproved block became a serious 
burden. 


No Ne wspaper Promotion 


An incident that occurred about the 
time that he decided to give up the old 
home reveals another characteristic of 
the man. Portland was then looking for- 
ward to the erection of a new post office 
and desirable sites were being considered. 
The Pittock block, which is. as central in 
Portland as Union Square is in San Fran- 
cisco, for instance, was an advantageous 
location and business men in its vicinity 
sent a confidential friend to Pittock to 
see if he would sell to the Government. 

“T am ready to sell and if the Govern- 
ment wants the land I would be glad to 
dispose of it in this way,” replied Pittock. 
Then he added this qualification to his 
caller, who happened to be employed in 
an executive capacity on the Oregonian: 
“T do not want one word said in the Ore- 
gonian to promote this sale or to call 
attention to my property as a possible 
site for the post office.” 

It was so in all his dealings. With out- 
side interests that would have profited 
vastly by newspaper promotion he in- 
sisted that the Oregonian must not be 
used for such a purpose. He felt that 
such exploitation was unfair to the public, 
and everyone around the office knew that 

(Continued on page 64) 
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In 1856 the young printer bought this lot for $250 and cleared it of brush. After his family had lived for many years in the houses shown 


here, the site was leased for the Pittock block at a valuation of approximately $1,000,000. 














THE WITCH CAT 


He Was a Ragged-Eared, Red-Eyed, Hornswoggled Imp of the 
Hot Place, and His Name Was Tremens 


ee PEAKIN’ o’ cats,” began 
the Cap’n, hauling forth 
from his pocket a black fur 
pouch of uncertain ancestry. 
Pausing, he extracted therefrom 
a suspicious looking plug, and 
fortified himself with a tremendous chew. 
This, I had learned to realize, was the 
necessary introduction to one of the 
Cap’n’s tales. Having restored the pouch 
to its hiding place he launched forth into 
his dissertation on the feline species. 
“Speakin’ o’ cats,” he repeated, “‘there’s 
cats, and cats. There’s them that squawk, 
and them that yowl. — Toms, and 
Molls, and I once heard o’ a fish-cat, 
though most like cat-fish was what was 
meant. Then there’s them sacred cats of 
E. Gypt, though most times them circus 
trained cats is fakes. Yes, sir, there’s cats, 
and cats, but there was only one Tremens. 

“Tremens was a cat, a ragged-eared, 
red-eyed, hornswoggled imp o’ the hot 
place that brought ruin and destruction 
in his path. But he was a good sport, for 
all o’ that, was Tremens, and he stuck to 
a feller to the end. 

“We was loadin’ with lumber in Eureky 
when Tremens hove to for the first time. 
[ heard the consarndest racket that ever 
was, ‘way up the wharf, and was about to 
start figurin’ the cause, when round a 
pile of lumber comes Tremens. His 
tongue was stuck out for’ard, and his red 
eyes was poppin’ fire. Wavin’ aft, and 
stuck. up straight behind, was a tail that 
looked for all the world like one o’ them 
giant redwoods up in the hills in back of 
Eureky. Naturally I waited to see what 
was chasin’ ’im, but nothin’ showed. 

“By the time I was satished that there 
was nothin’ in the rear, Tremens had ever- 
lastin’ly scratched up Joe Scrivens and a 
Dago that was helpin’ us load. Then the 
cuss stood on the wharf and shook and 
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spit, all the time turnin’ flips and wavin’ 
that big tail o’ his’n. Then and there I 
named him Tremens, for he certainly 
give a right smart imitation o’ one o ’ them 
loggers after a two w eeks’ rip : snortin’ Jag. 

“The boss 0’ the job wasn’t payin’ me 
to watch cat-flips, so I just naturally 
pitched into loadin’ the lumber aboard 
ship. Allo’ a sudden I heard a loud yell, 
followed by as fine a line o’ cussin’ as I 
ever cocked an ear to. I made one dive 
for the craft. Strike me dead if there 
ain’t the skipper flat on his back in the 
hold, and about five hundred feet 0’ two- 
by-four acrost his leg. The consarned 
lumber had shifted and pinned him down. 

“We had a tough job fishin’ the poor 
cuss out, and naturally he wasn’t no more 
good for the trip. Bein’ first mate, the 
duties of the skipper devolves on me. 

“In the excitement followin’ the skip- 
per’s trouble, we sort o’ forgot all about 
Tremens, and was just pullin’ away from 
the wharf when who shows up on the 
galley top but him. His eyes was still 
poppin’ fire, and he had added two new 
flips to his act. His tail looked bigger’n 
ever and made me think o’ a broom that 
has just finished blackin’ a stove. 

“J don’t know who spotted him first, 
but Joe Scrivens let out a cuss and made 
a dive for a rope’s end. He slipped on the 
deck and fell, sprainin’ his ankle some- 
thin’ fierce. As for Tremens, he just kept 
on spittin’ and snarlin’ and turnin’ flips. 


“To say I was sore is some- 


thin’ like opinin’ that hungry 
tigers is disagreeable. We was 
short handed as it was, and 


Scrivens didn’t help matters any 
by fallin’ on hisself. 

“Understand I ain’t superstitious, nor 
never was. But the crew just naturally 
blamed all the hard luck on Tremens. 
They said it weren *t natural for a cat 
to come scootin’ along a wharf in 
Eureky, without somethin’ chasin’ it. I 
wasn’t in a position to argue back much, 
bein’ too busy cussin’ Tremens myself. 

“As | pe | I ain’t superstitious, nor 
never was. But it was up to me to do 
somethin’ before the crew mutinied. After 
searchin’ through the skipper’s layout, 


I found an old pistol with just one car- 
y marksman 


tridge in it. Not bein’ a 
myself, I called for 
volunteers. Pete Jen- 
sen, a big Swede, 


stepped out. 


“We held our 
breath while Pete 
snook up on the cat. 

“He aimed the 
weppin for several 


minutes, it seemed 
like,while we all stood 
there scared to move. 
As for me I couldn’t 
help feelin’ kind o’ 
sorry for the cat. 
“Suddenly Pete 
pulled the trigger. 
There was a bang and 
a roar from Pete. I 
don’t know which 
was the loudest, and 
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I ain’t on record as sayin’ which one we 
heard first. 

“String me up for a pirut if that old 
weppin hadn’t blowed up, takin’ along 
two o’ Pete’s fingers for company. I hap- 
pened to look up at Tremens, flippin’ 
away on the galley top, and blame me if 
he wasn’t grinnin’ in between his flips. 

“By the time we had Pete patched up, 
Tremens was flippin’ away as uncon- 
sarned as ever. I guess the critter must 
have known the skipper’s weppin was the 
only one aboard. 


= \ i, 7E got along fine from then on until 


mess time. ‘Then the cook discov- 
ered that the flour was moldy and that 
there was no coffee. 
We might o’ got along 
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his performance a new wrinkle that was a 
shiver from stem to stern. The old vessel 
was poundin’ away on the rocks, and the 
funniest part o’ the whole affair was that 
the wind had died down as sudden as it 
come up. 

“T wasn’t lonesome and I ain’t super- 
stitious, but for all o’ that I felt kin’ o’ 
funny, alone on that vessel with nobody 
but a flippin’ cat. I wasn’t well up on the 
requirements o’ a skipper’s job at that 
time, and I was afraid to leave the vessel 
unless it was parlormentary. Otherwise 
I’d have preferred divin’ into the briny 
to stayin’ by that cat. So I decided to 
stick it out for a while. 

“Tt was then about seven o’clock, and 


plumb fagged out when I landed. I just 
had about enough life left in me to crawl 
under some rocks that was overhangin’ 
the beach, and in no time I was asleep. 
When I come to, there was Tremens 
stretched out beside me. But he wasn’t 
flippin’ then. He was all in. 

“How he ever got to the beach is more 
than I can say, but cats is funny critters. 
Bein’ just naturally a lover o’ animals, | 
decided to give that cat a decent burial, 
and right off I began diggin’ a grave for 
him in the sand. 

“When I turns round to grab him, 
there was Tremens flippin’ and spittin’ 
away for all he was worth. Now good 
superstitious, nor never was, but I'll 

leave it to you, when 
a feller sees a dead cat 








without the flour, but 
it was tough about the 
coffee. Naturally the 
crew kicked. 

“Bein’ just a skipper 
‘brot in,’ as the Latums 
have it, wasn’t my 
fault, and I said so. In 
the debate that fol- 
lowed I busted my 
thumb and _ George 
Casey was all beat up, 
while Hank Larkin and 
Tony Costa _rasseled 
around until they both 
went overboard. Nat- 
urally that ended the 
argument. 

“Understand, I ain’t 
superstitious, nor never 
was, but may I walk the 
plank tonight, if the 
rope don’t ed when 
we was fishin’ Hank 
out, and the boat we 
lowers after him tipped 
over. By the time we 
had everything all right 
again, Tremens had 
disappeared. 

“The first fellow that 
goes into the galley 
after a little stimulant 
discovered him. Natu- 
rally no one else goes in. 

“So there we was 
until about daylight, 
when we was about a 
mile outside the Heads. 
Fine sailin’ all the way, 








flippin’ beside his own 
grave, ain’t itjust about 
time to move? 

“T went acrost that 
beach in about three 
jumps with Tremens 
streakin’ it behind me. 
In them days I was 
young and could step 
it pretty lively when 
called upon. Believe 
me, this was one 0’ the 
times. When I finally 
stopped runnin’ I was 
anchored in oneo’ them 
veteran airy hospitals 
where they cut up dogs 
and cats. Don’t ask 
me how I got there, for 
I was too busy runnin’ 
to take any soundin’s 
or chart the course. As 
it was, Tremens was a 
darn good second in 
the race. 

“T was certainly glad 
when it was all over,” 
abruptly finished the 
Cap’n. As if to em- 
phasize his conclusion 
he hauled forth the to- 
bacco pouch and bit 
off another generous 
allowance. 

“put, «Cap, 
asked, “what about 
Tremens?” 

“Oh, he’s out round 
the house somewheres. 
A mouse bit him the 








barrin’ the accidents 
and the fact that we 
went without eatin’ 
owin’ to there bein’ 
invaders in the commissary. I was on 
deck figurin’ how many fellers ’'d have 
to hire to help unload, when out o’ the 
galley comes Tremens on the run, snarlin’ 
and flippin’ like to bust. 

“By this time I was prepared for any- 
thing, so I wasn’t much surprised when 
up comes the darndest gale I ever did see, 
and I been in every pond this side o’ 
Gehenna. It was pretty dark as it was, 
and when it got darker, I had the men 
get the boats ready. The sea was runnin’ 
a mile high, sweepin’ the decks and 
carryin’ the ship along to perdition. 

“In about fifteen winks o’ a billygoat’s 
eye we was piled up on the rocks just south 
o the cliff. As skipper, I seen to it that the 
crew got off all right, leavin’ behind just 
me—and Tremens. He was up in the 
riggin’ flippin’ away, and he’d added to 





By that time Tremens had everlastingly scratched up some of the crew 


by that time I was so darn hungry that 
I made up my mind to abandon the craft. 
I dived over, figurin’ that the vessel would 
be safe until I got back. 

“The minute I come up I heard the 
vowlin’ o’ the critter on board, and lookin’ 
lack over my shoulder, I seen a black 
comet comin’ straight for my head. 
went under immediately, comin’ up 
about twenty feet away. 

“There was Tremens, five yards be- 
hind, snarlin’, spittin’, and makin’ for the 
shore. 

“Understand, I ain’t superstitious, nor 
never was, and I just naturally love 
animals. But I couldn’t help feelin’ a 
sort o’ satisfaction when IJ seen that critter 
go under for the last time. 

“The water was blame cold and I had 
a tough time gettin’ to the beach, bein’ 


other night, and he 
ain’t been round much 
since. You see, the vet- 
eran airy doc discovered 
that he was ferocious and flipped just 
because there was somethin’ wrong with 
his tail. The pain used to drive him 
plumb daffy and I guess the flippin’ and 
spittin’ was his method o’ cussin’. 
Tremens ain’t a bad cat at all.” 


| & ico the Cap’n rose, reverently folded 
the black fur pouch and prepared 
to leave. 

“Nice pouch you have there,” I ven- 
tured. “What kind of fur do you call it?” 

The Cap’n gazed long at the pouch 
before answering. 

“That’s just Tremen’s tail,” he finally 
responded. ‘The doc cut it off to stop 
his flippin’, and I just carry it for luck. 
Understand though, I ain’t superstitious, 
nor never was.” 

And the Cap’n was off along the wharf. 
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When you go 
into a store 
do you ask for 
the proprietor? 














If you do, it's 
the proprietor s 
fault. And he 


loses by it! 





Is Y ours a One-Man Business? 


If It Is, Take Warning From This Article 


NE of the most popular retail 

clothing salesmen in a town of 

forty thousand population quit 

his job and went into business 
for himself. He did not have a great 
deal of capital but several manufacturers 
extended him all the credit he needed, so 
that he was able from the first to carry 
as good a line of merchandise as any other 
clothing merchant in town. His store 
was well located, and his friends flocked 
to buy from him, so that from the day he 
opened for business he had an active and 
steady trade. 

And it was a pleasure 
young clothing merchant 
knew practically all his customers by 
name, and their individual fancies. He 
could mention off-hand the men in town 
who wore stout, slim, or stub-shape 
clothes. Many a time he would clinch a 
wavering sale by saying, “I know, Mr. 
Smith, that you always want your 
trousers fifteen and one-half at the bot- 
tom. can have the tailor cut these 
down and have them ready for you in 
half an hour.” 

He was one of the hardest workers I 
ever knew. He was at the store to un- 
lock the door for the porter in the morn- 
ing, and he stayed after the others had 
gone in the evening to count up the day’s 
receipts and write his letters. There was 
nothing about his business that he did 
not personally supervise. When he had 
finished witha customer he would at once 
go to the assistance of any of his clerks 
who happened to be waiting on someone, 
so as to be sure that no sale might be lost. 
After an article had been sold he would 
frequently take the bundle out of the 
clerk’s hands and wrap it up himself so 

that the customer should go out 
of the store with a package that 
was perfectly wrapped. 


to watch this 
at work. He 
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The first year this clothing merchant 
did more than $40,000 worth of business. 
He has now been in business nine years, 
and has never been able to reach the 
$50,000 mark. 

The reason for his lack of progress is 
not hard to find. He has never built up 
an organization. His is entirely a one- 
man business. 

The average small business man is 
awed by the word “organization.” To 
his mind it suggests something mysterious 
and powerful like the Standard Oil Com- 
pany or the United Cigar Stores. He has 
a vague idea that organization is only for 
the rich. He plans to call in a business 
expert and do something about it when 
his sales average a hundred dollars a day, 
or when he gets a lease on the corner 
















































location in his block, or when he is able 
to pay cash for all purchases and doesn’t 
have to renew any more notes. 
Organization simply means getting a 
business in such shape that it will go 
along equally well whether the proprietor 
is there or not. 

Recently a successful physician told 
me that he envied the business man be- 
cause a business goes on all the time, no 
matter where the owner may be. “But 
take my own case,” this physician com- 
plained. “‘When I am out of town for a 
day or so my income simply stops. My 
earnings depend on my own individual 
work, and there is nothing I can do to 
change the situation.” 

The clothing merchant already men- 
tioned makes the mistake of trying to do 
business like a doctor. His customers 
are so used to having him wait on them 
personally that they will not buy any- 
thing unless he does. When he goes out 
of the store his business practically stops. 


A Small Beginning 

A merchant may begin building an 
organization even before he employs a 
single clerk other than himself. “The 
most prominent jeweler in a large Western 
city began business twenty-five years ago 
with five hundred dollars capital. His 
place of business was on one side of a 
drug store, where he rented space for his 
repair bench and an eight-foot showcase 
which held his entire stock of jewelry. 
Establishments of that kind can not af- 
ford to hire even the cheapest kind of 
help. The young jeweler was his own 
repair man, clerk, bookkeeper and porter. 
But he had to be out occasionally to go 
to the bank, or to lunch, or to collect the 
two dollars which someone owed 
him for repairing the parlor clock. 
or to do an errand for his wife. 
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“And almost invariably when I got 
back to the store,” this jeweler told me, 
“the druggist would say that someone 
had been in to ask the price of a watch or 
some piece of jewelry while I was gone. 
It seemed that customers would always 
choose the time when I was out to do 
their shopping. 

“It was my effort to overcome this 
loss that resulted in my first attempt to 
organize my business. Up to that time 
when I bought any new goods I put them 
into my showcase without marking any 
price on them, because I knew what they 
ought to sell for, and I was the only 
salesman. But now I went through all 
my stock and put on every article a tag 
bearing the price and other information. 
The tag on the garnet ring plainly stated 
that it retailed for $3.75, was of solid 
gold, and that a garnet was the birth- 
stone for January. Each one of my six 
watches bore a label telling the number 
of jewels, whether or not it was adjusted 
to heat and cold, and if the case was 
solid gold or only gold filled. 

“When I had perfected this stroke of 
organization, I arranged with the good- 
natured druggist to give him a_ small 
commission on any sale he might make 
while I was out. He could not make a 
mistake and sell a cold-meat fork for a 
tomato server, because the functions of 
the article were plainly written on the 
tag. I occasionally sell a pearl necklace 
nowadays for a good many thousand 
dollars, but no sale ever makes me feel 
quite so good as in the old days when I 
would sometimes come back from lunch 
and find an unexpected ten dollar bill 
tucked away in the top drawer of my 
work bench.” 


The One-Price Idea 

The jeweler in the Western city prob- 
ably did not know it, but in getting the 
prices of all his merchandise marked 
plainly on the tags he was laying the 
foundation of all retail organization. 
Nothing is quite so discouraging to a 
customer as to ask the price of an article 
and have the clerk in turn ask someone 
else. There is always the suspicion in 
the mind of the customer that the one 
who finally announces the price is only 
guessing, and that he probably takes the 
precaution to guess high enough. And 
to get everything plainly labeled is to 
provide against contingencies. The pro- 
prietor may be at home sick and the 
regular clerk away on his vacation, but 
when no piece of merchandise is left un- 
marked even the errand boy can 
make at least some showing as a 
salesman. 

It is not such a hard job 
to so organize a_ small 
business that something 
may be doing whether 
the owner is on duty or 
not. The main thing 
is to get the help efficient 
enough, so that. cus- 
tomers will be willing to 
be waited on by a clerk 
instead of the proprietor. 

Not long ago I was in 
a leather goods store 
and saw the clerk trying 
to sell a wardrobe trunk. 
The price was $55, and 
the customer was try- 
ing to beat the figure 
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down to $50. There was the usual 
argument on the part of the customer 
that he liked to spend his money in his 
home town, but he could positively send 
to Chicago and get a trunk like that for 
$40. The clerk came back with the 
statement that the trunk was a very fine 
piece of goods, really worth more money, 
and he would gamble that no firm in 
Chicago or anywhere else could sell one 
like it cheaper. 

Finally the customer appealed to the 
proprietor, who was standing ‘near. The 
latter examined the cost mark on the 
trunk, and without at all consulting the 
clerk, said, “Oh, that’s all right. I guess 
I can afford to let you have it for $50.” 


Undermining Confidence 


Probably the trunk store man did not 
realize it, but right there he added another 
strand to the rope which bound him 
inexorably to his business. For that 
particular customer would never again 
take the clerk’s word as final. He would 
always have to see the proprietor before 
buying anything in that store thereafter. 

Of course, there are times when it is 
advisable to cut a price a little rather 
than lose a sale, when the article has been 
in stock a long time, or when cash money 
is desirable to meet a note which is 
maturing just round the corner. But a 
cut may be made in price without weaken- 
ing system. The proprietor of a crockery 
store in a Southern city has a good plan 
to take care of such cases. 

For instance, a woman comes in to 
look at a dinner set which is $27.50. But 
the birthday money with which she is to 
buy a set is only $25. If she can not get 
this set for her $25 she will have to buy 
une that she has been looking at in a 
department store. When things get to 
this stage the clerk asks the lady to wait 
a moment and he will get the bookkeeper 
to look up the invoice on the set. Then 
he goes back to the office and asks the 
proprietor if the reduction may be made, 
for the proprietor is his own bookkeeper. 

But the proprietor’s name is never 
mentioned. Great care is taken to im- 
press the customer with the fact that it 
is the store and not any individual that 
has granted her the concession. If the 


proprietor happens to be out, the sales- 
man is permitted to make a price con- 
cession up to ten per cent, but he must 
have a very good reason for doing it. 
This crockery man has the right idea. 
It is the BUSINESS that must be built 









up in the public estimation, and not the 
individual. Some merchants have a 
fondness for printing their photograph 
on business cards and in newspaper ad- 
vertisements. It may be pleasant to 
reflect that every subscriber to the morn- 
ing paper has looked at your picture over 
the breakfast coffee, but personal adver- 
tising does not build a big business. The 
man who has been attracted to your 
store by seeing your handsome likeness 
in the newspaper expects to see you 
there in person. If you happen to be out 
at lunch, or at the post office, of over at 
the hotel looking at a line of samples, the 
customer has a sense of something being 
wrong. And any business man knows 
how even the most trifling impression 
will discourage a man from spending 
money. 

A great many men think their business 
is too small for any attempt at organiza- 
tion. They contend that they can not 
afford to pay the kind of help that organi- 
zation demands. That is usually a wrong 
argument. The proprietor of a small 
book and stationery store whose total 
sales force consists of one girl, told me 
that for a couple of years he paid nine 
dollars a week salary, which was all he 
felt he could afford. With that kind of 
help he was tied to his store hand and 
foot. Nine dollars a week may pay for 
competent wrapping of packages or sell- 
ing twenty-five-cent box stationery, but 
it does not increase the sales of limp- 
leather sets of Robert Louis Stevenson. 

At length his nine-dollar girl left and 
the book-store man decided to risk his 
all by paying fifteen dollars a week. At 
this price he was able to get a bright, 
snappy girl, a high-school graduate, who, 
although inexperienced in the line, could 
meet customers on terms of equality. 
During the first six months this girl’s 
sales averaged about five dollars a day 
more than her predecessor’s. On five 
dollars’ worth of sales the gross profit is 
about two dollars. By paying a dollar a 
day more salary, therefore, the book-store 
man was making another dollar a day for 
himself. And his business did not come 
to a standstill when he had to leave the 
store for a few minutes. 


Applying the Rule 

One of the best examples of store organi- 
zation I know is that of a jeweler in a 
town of less than twelve thousand popu- 
lation. His sales force consists of two 
people, a young woman and a man who 
does repairing when not busy waiting on 
customers. Both are natives of the 
town and know the tastes and 
credit standing of practically 
every person in the com- 
munity. The proprietor 
never waits on a cus- 
tomer unless the two 
sales people are busy, or 
unless specially called 
for. “I always try to 
be in plain view when a 
customeris inthe store,” 
he told me, “‘so as to 
lend the weight of my 
personality to the estab- 
lishment, just as the 
modern bank president 
has his desk out in the 
open, instead of _bar- 
ricading himself in a 

(Continued on page 58) 











Problems of the Peace Table” 


A Primer of Simple Facts for Thinking Picth 


T THE time of this writing, 
the eyes of the world are 
focussed on the effort to 
build up after the wreck 

of the war a genuine society of 
free peoples. The main function of 
the proposed league should be to with- 
draw from aggressive war all semblance 
of legality and to remove, so far as may 
be, all forms of war-incentive. In such 
a codperative association, the historic 
dynastic state can have no part, for with 
its claim of unlimited sovereignty, 
unrestricted domination and moral im- 
munity it is essentially a war organiza- 
tion. To be absolutely sovereign in the 
traditional sense is thus to be an outlaw 
in the democratic world. 

The conception of absolute sovereignty 
of state or ruler is a thoroughly heathenish 
one, going back to the days 
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traditionally hedge a king. But it is also 
true that numerous other states fairly 
called “democratic” still maintain heredi- 
tary royalties, being at the same time 
republics in fact though not in name. 
These nations we regard as “free peoples,” 
as in them royalty does not involve dy- 
nastic, imperialistic or autocratic con- 
trol. To quote from Lord Roseberry: 


known as the era of Mezji or “En- 

lightenment,” the emperor himself 

being commonly spoken of as 

Meiji. It was an age in which 

democratic principles began to 
bud, to bear fruit later—and let us hope 
gradually, without subjecting the people 
to the strain of revolution. 

In imperial Germany the ministry rose 
or fell according to its success in promot- 
ing the schemes, personal or political, of 
its imperial master, neither the people 
nor their representatives having any 
real control whatever. In Japan, the 
ruling ministry is more or less definitely 
the reflex of the dominant party in Par- 
liament, or at least of some powerful 
organization. Not one of the several 
Japanese parties or factions is a thick 
and thin supporter of the royal preroga- 

tive, nor does any, so far as 
I know, stand in direct op- 





when the “‘folk-devouring 
kings,” as Homer called position. The relation of 
them, owned the people the Mikado to the state is 
body and soul. It was never “Imitation of Germany’ is a tendency thus not 2 politics issue, 
written into the constitution for his position is generally 
of a free nation; the very by no means confined to Japan. In every understood and accepted, 
existence of a workable : : Minhon being a_ popular 
constitution implies an nation there are powerful anti-demo- program for all parties. 
abatement of absolute sov- cratic elements; these in all countries are ; The special aim of the 
ereignty. . . ne . democratic groups of Japan 
alike in spirit Were it not so, the i iae'gem die aa i a 


In this connection, the 
status of Japan becomes a 
matter of interest, for in 
the proposed League of 
Nations a place in the ex- 
ecutive council is assigned 
to her. If she is really a 
dynastic state after the 
fashion of Germany, Russia 





avowed purposes of the entente allies 
would be realized comparatively easily, 
and the problem of the ‘League of Na- 


tions’ be immensely simplified” 


or to modify the present 
authority of the emperor, 
but to strengthen party or 
popular government, as op- 
posed to clan-domination 
and the prominence of 
bureaucrats, militarists and 
plutocrats. It calls for ‘‘more 








and Austria during the last 

hundred years, her presence 

in an association for peace, codperation 
and common welfare would beincongruous. 
Some able experts in political science have 
seriously raised this question and at times 
Japan has been listed with Germany as an 
exponent of dynastic imperialism. 

The purpose of the present paper is to 
set forth a different view. I hold no brief 
for Japanese ambitions, either political 
or financial, and I believe that her recent 
history contains episodes which enlight- 
ened statesmen, Japanese or not, have 
had occasion sincerely to regret. But the 
same can be said of every other ambitious 

nation, including our own? I shall try 
merely to show that no single adjective 
such as “dynastic,” “imperialistic,” “au- 
tocratic” or “‘absolutist” which may have 
htted Germany can be aptly applied to 
Japan. In this regard a nation should 
not be judged entirely by what it is, but 
rather by the direction in which it moves. 
And ever since the passing of her feudal 
system, some sixty years ago, Japan has 
been tending towards democracy. 

There are, of course, many monarchial 
features still remaining in her government. 
Such survivals, here as elsew here, lie along 
the line of evolution; they are “vestigial 
organs” of history. Japan (like Germany) 
has recognized hereditary authority en- 
dowed with certain privileges which 


“In England, royalty is a social, not a 
political function.” 

It is not the presence of a hereditary 
functionary which marks “the dynastic 
state,” but the centering in the dynasty 
of irresponsible political and military 
power. 

The status of a nation, as already said, 
is indicated by its political line of direc- 
tion. For the last half-century Germany 
and Japan have been moving in opposite 
ways. Japan has now practically escaped 
from. autoeracy and her present currents 
set towards political liberalism, while the 
government of Germany became absolu- 
tism incarnate under Bismarck and under 
his intolerartt and vacillating successor. 


Democratic J apan 


The guiding spirit of the Japanese 
government is expressed in the word 
Minhon (min, people; hon, fountain), 
that is, “general well-being.” It involves 
on the part of those in power a paternal 
care for the common welfare. In this sys- 
tem, the representatives of the people take 
a larger and larger part as education 
spreads. This advance goes on rapidly, for 
Japan has adopted compulsory education 
of all, meanwhile requiring in addition the 
study of English in all the middle and 
higher schools. Mutsuhito’s reign is 


light as wellasmore warmth” 
in politics, and a_ broader 
participation of the people in what is 
going on. 

In a remarkably able volume which 
comes to my hand as I write, “The Voice 
of Japanese Democracy,” by Yokio 
Ozaki, late Minister of Justice and one of 
the liberal leaders of Japan, the features 
just mentioned are especially emphasized. 
Ozaki quotes from the oath of office of the . 
Emperor Meiji: ‘‘All the affairs of state 
shall be decided by public opinion.” 
Ozaki adds: “The essence (of adminis- 
trative success) lies in the conformity of 
the will of the sovereign with sentiments 
of the people. The sovereign has no mind 
of his own; the mind of the people is his 
mind. .It implies the guiding of as 
well as acting jupon the sentiments of his 
people. 

From an early author ‘Chicafusa) Ozaki 
quotes as follows: 

“The success or failure of the Imperial 
cause depends on whether the adminis- 
tration is good or bad.” 

The attitude of the late Emperor Meiji 
and his honored consort, both recognized 
as poets, are well expressed in some of 
their poems. Says the Empress: 

“However shallow the mountain rivulet, 

if dammed up it will overflow. 
The same will happen with the sentiments 
of my people.” 
41 
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And thé E: miperer edded tKese sentiments: 


“Methinks there is no greater happ: ness 
Thanet share the happin¢gss —., ,- 
Of the whote cbgdy vf my peopier” pie 


These lines embody the essential spirit 
of Minhon; its benehts will continue to 
flow from above, until education and in- 
dividual prosperity enable the people to 
develop it from below. 

The chief elements of unrest in Japan 
at present seem to be the growing desire 
of the working people to take their part in 
the definition and control of Minhon, with 
general distrust of Japan’s few plutocrats 
and of her numerous narikins or “upstart 
millionaires.” To this may be added the 
opposition on the part of intellectuals to 
the domination by Choshu and Satsuma, 
and to the undue influence exerted by 
militarists and bureaucrats, the first an 
aftermath of the Russian war, the second 
derived from persistent tradition. 


The Voice of the People 


Japan has still, it is true, a large prole- 
tariat politically voiceless, a heritage from 
the caste system of the feudal ages. At 
present, those having the franchise num- 
ber between 2,000,000 and 2,500,000 in a 
population of over 50,000,000. But the 
voting list is growing rapidly. When in 
1899 the present constitution was promul- 

gated there were not more than 450,000 
voters. These were men of at least 
twenty-five years of age and paying a 
direct national annual tax of fifteen yen 
($7.50). Recently the money qualifica- 
tion was reduced to ten yen, while the 
earning power of the people has greatly 
increased, the list of voters being thus 
more than trebled. Out of a male popu- 
lation of about 25,000,000 about 10,000,- 
000 are above the age of twenty-five; 
twenty to twenty-five per cent of these 
now vote. Meanwhile agitation for uni- 
versal franchise goes on vigorously and 
the discussion of suffrage for women is 
under way. The essential point is found 
in the movement towards democracy, 
even though it has not yet reached final 
achievement. Moreover, the non-voting 
populace, however docile in general, can 
make itself heard through vigorous out- 
cry. This has been usually met by con- 
ciliation or “redress of grievances” in 
accord with the spirit of Minhon, but the 
operation of Minhon has never yet been 
placed unreservedly where it belongs—in 
the hands of the people. 

The Japanese a is fairly repre- 
sentative of those who hold the franchise. 
In practice, no ministry can override the 
wishes of Parliament; a ministry failing 
to control the majority is bound to fall, 
regardless of other considerations. A 
half-dozen ministerial changes have there- 
fore occurred within the last seven years. 

Recently the conservative Terauchi 
cabinet fell and a new one was formed by 
Mr. Hara, the leader of the Seiyukai 
party, the most democratic of the larger 
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political organizations of Japan. Hara is 
the+:rst commoner to hold the office of 
premier and his associates are,all drawn 
from the same class. Japan has now vir- 
tually a party government, each ministry 
representing the people as fully as any 
political group in or out of power can 
represent them. The change is another 
indication of the movement towards 
liberalism in Japanese political life, for 
the new ministry is pledged to abandon 
the old bureaucratic régime. Premier 
Hara, in his first statement of policy, 
spoke as follows: 

“The military influence is not so dom- 
inant in Japan as outsiders may believe. 
Our present constitution is still young, 
but the present ministry is united in the 
determination to secure the constitutional 
development of Japan along the popular 
line, which the war has so indisputably 
demonstrated as the world’s tendency 
and the desire of the peoples of the world.” 

This is a direct response to popular 
demands for living wages, better realiza- 
tion of the ideals of Minhon, and espe- 
cially for larger participation in securing 
them. 


Imperialistic Policies 
In Japan, to some degree but far less 
than in Germany, people have become 
entangled in certain imperialistic schemes. 
This results from three lines of policy: 






























































(1) protective tariffs, whereby artificial 
prices are maintained for individual bene- 
fit; (2) systems of subsidies or rebates; 
and (3) governmental ownership of stocks 
in foreign ventures, whereby the profits go 
to individuals, the risks to the nation at 


large. There are half a dozen Japanese 
ager interested in Manchurian 

eans, in Chinese railways or the foreign 
commerce, who do not hesitate to use the 
strongest pressure in the interest of their 
own financial ventures. These do not 
constitute “Japan” though they have at 
times influenced for evil her foreign policy. 


*“Tmitation of Germany” 


A few transactions of this type, how- 
ever, do not make Japan “a dynastic 
state.” Also they are slight in compari- 
son with the far-ranging use of national 
credit and military power which was 
placed at the service of Prussian ex- 
ploiters. They have, however, really con- 
stituted (in a degree) ‘ ‘imitation of Ger- 
many,” a line of activity to which many 
Japanese economists, notably those of the 
liberal Keio University, have been strenu- 
ously opposed. President Kamada of this 
institution has forcibly urged that na- 
tional greatness can have no meaning 
except as it concerns the welfare and 
development of the people as individuals, 
and that it is in no way a matter of mili- 
tary glory or vigorous foreign policy. 
From this liberal point of view the duty 
of the nation begins at home in the pro- 
motion of freedom and order, and both 
for the sake of justice. By justice is meant 
fair play, equality before the law and the 
opportunity of each man and woman to 
make the most of life. This is essentially 
the ideal of democracy towards which the 
bright minds of Japan (and they are nu- 
merous) are persistently turning. The 
opposite is the aristocratic point of view— 
that the many exist for the benefit of the 
few by whom they should be kept in order 
through force and fear, their imperative 
needs being satisfied by means of a benev- 
olent paternalism. The two ideals rest on 
fundamentally different conceptions of 
government—on the one hand service and 
cooperation, on the other, dominance 
‘with enforced obedience. 

In 1911 I was asked to speak before the 
alumni and faculty of Keio University on 

“Japanese Imitation of Germany,” a 
request obviously recognizing the fact 
that such imitation did exist, with at the 
same time a distinct opposition to it. 
“Imitation of Germany,” however, is a 
tendency by no means confined to Japan. 
In every nation there are powerful anti- 
democratic elements; these in all countries 
are alike in spirit. Were it not so, the 
avowed purposes of the entente allies 
would be realized comparatively easily, 
and the problems of the “League of Na- 
tions” be immensely simplified. 

In a democracy, as elsewhere, the in- 
fluence of great minds, the power of 

(Continued on page 76) 











































Diverging 
Roads 


By Rose Wilder Lane 


Author of: Life and Jack London 


They looked at 
each other with 
dancing eyes 


Illustrated by Louis Rogers 


Helen Davies, daughter of a struggling 
farmer in the California hills, learns teleg- 
raphy after Paul Masters, whom she has 
promised to marry, becomes an operator at 
Ripley. She gets a place as operator in San 
Francisco, where she meets Gilbert Kennedy, 
who fascinates and frightens her. She dis- 
covers that she wants a good time like other 
girls, and she spends many evenings at cafés 
and beach resorts with a gay, bantering 
crowd. Paul comes to see her; their interests 
are no longer alike and their meeting is 
strained. Her conscience bothers her, but 
she marries Kennedy. Two years of married 
life in a city apartment follow—a gay, reckless 
existence that Helen comes to hate. Ken- 
nedy tries various promotion schemes and 
finally goes to the oil-fields to sell Ripley 
Farmland Acres. A month later she joins 
him in Oilinga; he is out of money and des- 
perate. He demands the few dollars she has 
and disappears. Seven days later she reads 
that he is sought for passing a bad check. 

Stunned, but determined to help him, she 
starts out to sell Farmland tracts. She is 
surprisingly successful and is able to make 
payments on the $5000 Kennedy owes the 
Land Company, thus saving him from prose=- 
cution. Paul begs her to let him help her if 
she needs him. She opens an office in San 
Jose. Three busy years pass. Paul is a fre= 
quent caller at Helen’s little bungalow. One 
night he stammers his declaration of love 
after Helen promises to get a divorce from the 
husband she has not seen or heard from for 
more than three years. Two days later a 
friend tells Helen that Kennedy is back, and 
looking for her. 


LEEP was impossible. Helen’s ex- 

hausted nerves reacted in feverish 

tenseness to the shock of this unex- 

pected news of Bert. From long 
experience she knew that in this half- 
delirious state she could not trust her 
reasoning, must r /t accept seriously its 
conclusions, but she could not stop her 
thoughts. They scurried uncontrolled 
through her brain, as if driven by a life 
of their own. She could only endure them 
until her overtaxed body crushed them 
with its tired weight. Tomorrow she 
would be able to think. 


In the square hotel room, under the 
garish light that emphasized the ugliness 
of red carpet and varnished mahogany 
furniture, she moved about as_ usual, 
opening the windows, hanging up her hat 
and coat, unfastening her bag. She did 
not forget the customary pleasant word 
to the bell-boy who brought ice-water, 
and he saw nothing unusual in her white 
face and bright eyes. This hotel saw her 
— on her return trips from the tract, 
and she was always exhausted after mak- 
ing, or losing, a sale. She locked the door 
behind him, and began to undress. 

Paul must not be involved. She must 
manage to shield him. A sensation of 
nausea swept over her. The vulgarity, 
the cheap coarseness of it! But she must 
not think. She was too tired. Why had 
she blundered into such a situation? 
What change had the years made in Bert? 
Her thoughts, touching him, recoiled. 
She would not think of Paul. To have 
the two in her mind together was intol- 
erable, it was the essence of her humilia- 
tion. Married to one man, bound to him 
by a thousand memories that rushed upon 
her—and loving another, engaged to 
him—! No fine, self-respecting woman 
could be in such a position. But she was. 
She must face that fact. No, she must 
not face it. Not until she was rested, in 
command of herself. 

She bathed, scrubbing her skin until it 
glowed painfully. Cold cream was not 
enough for her face and hands. She 
rubbed them with soap, with harsh towels. 
At midnight she was washing her hair. 
If only she could slip out of her body, run 
away from herself into a new personality, 
forget completely all that she was-or had 
been! 

This was hysteria, she told herself. 
“Only hold on, have patience, wait. The 
days will go past you. Life clears itself, 
like running water. It will be all right, 
somehow. Don’t try to think. You're 
too tired.” 

At dawn her eyelids were weary at last, 





and she fell asleep. She prolonged the 
sleep consciously, half waking at intervals 
as the day grew brighter, pulling oblivion 
over her head again to shield herself from 
living as a child hides beneath a quilt to 
keep away the darkness. 

Outside the world had awakened, going 
busily about its affairs while the day 
passed over it. The noise of the streets, 
voices, automobile horns, rumbling wheels 
came through the open windows with the 
hot sunshine, running like the sound of a 
river through her sleep. She awoke in the 
late afternoon, heavy-lidded, with creased 
cheeks, but once more quietly self-con- 
trolled. 


| ae ieee gure by a cold plunge, crisply 
dressed, composed, she ate dinner in 
the big, softly-lighted dining-room, nod- 
ding across white tables to the business 
men she knew. Then, led by an impulse 
she did not question, she went out into the 
crowded streets. With her walked the 

host of the girl who had come down from 
Misenville, dazzled, wide-eyed, so piti- 
fully sure of herself, to learn to telegraph. 

Sacramento had changed. It had been 
a big town; it was now a city, radiating 
interurban lines, thrusting tall buildings 
toward the sky, smudging that sky with 
the smoke of factories and canneries. Its 
streets were sluggishly moving floods of 
automobiles; its wharves were crowded 
with boats; across the wide yellow river 
spans of new bridges were reaching 
toward each other. 

All the statistics of the city’s growth, 
of the great reclamation projects, of the 
rich farms spreading over the old grain 
lands, were at Helen’s finger-tips. A hun- 
dred times she had gone over them, 
drawn conclusions from them, pounded 
home-selling arguments with them, since 
she had added Sacramento valley lands 
to the San Joaquin properties she handled. 
But more eloquently her reviving memories 
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showed her the gulf between the old 
days and the new. 

Mrs. Brown’s little restaurant, and the 
room where Helen had lived, were gone. 
In their place stood a six-story office 
building of raw new brick. That impos- 
ing street down which she had stumbled 
awkwardly after Mrs. Campbell was now 
a row of dingy boarding-houses. Mrs. 
Carpenter’s house itself, once so awe- 
inspiring, had become a disconsolate build- 
ing with peeling paint, standing in a 
ragged lawn, and across the porch where 
she and Paul had said good-by in the dawn 
there was now a black and gold sign, 
“Ah Wong, Chinese Herb Doctor.” She 
went quickly past it. 

For the first time in the hurried years 
her thoughts turned inward, self-ques- 
tioning, and she tried to follow step by 
step the changes that had taken place in 
her. But she could not see them clearly 
for the memory of the girl that she had 
been, a girl she saw now as a piteous 
young thing quite outside herself, a lovely, 
emotional, valiant young struggler against 
unknown odds. She felt an aching com- 
passion, a longing to shield that girl from 
the life she had faced with such blind 
courage, to save her youth and sweetness. 
But the girl, of course, was gone, like the 
room from which she had looked so eagerly 
at the automobile. 

It was eleven o’clock when she walked 
briskly through the groups in the hotel 
lobby, took her key from the room clerk 
and left a call for the early San Fran- 
cisco train. She would reach the city in 
time to get the final contracts for the sale 
she had made yesterday, to take them to 
San Jose and get them signed the same 
day. The thought of Bert lay like a men- 
ace in the back of her mind, but she kept 
itthere. She could not foresee what would 
happen; she would meet it when it oc- 
curred. Meantime she would go about 
her work asusual. Her attitudetoward the 
future, her attitude toward even herself, 
was one of waiting. She fell quietly asleep. 


T San Francisco she stopped over 

one train in order to talk to Mr. 
Clark. She liked to talk to him. Three 
years of working with him had brought 
her an understanding of this nervous, 
quick-witted, harassed man. There was 
comradeship between them, a sympathy 
tempered by wariness on both sides. 
Neither would have lost the slightest busi- 
ness advantage for the other, but beyond 
that necessary antagonism they were 
friends. She watched with pleasure the 
quick play of his mind, managing hers as 
he would have handled the thoughts of a 
buyer; she was conscious that he saw the 
motives behind her method of counter- 
attack; a business interview between them 
was like a friendly bout between fencers. 
But he spoke to her sometimes of the wife 
and children whose pictures were on his 
desk; she knew how deeply he was de- 
voted to them. And once, during an idle 
evening in a Stockton hotel, he had held 
her breathless with the whole story of his 
business career, talking to her as he might 
have talked to himself. 

Today there seemed to her an added 
shade of effort in his briskly cheerful 
manner. The lines round his shrewd 
eyes had deepened since she first knew 
him, and it arack her, as she settled into 
the chair facing his across the flat desk, 
that his hair was quite gray. With the 
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The two men stared at her, Hutchinson's expression of good humor frozen on 





alert, keen expression taken from his face 
he would appear an old man. 

“Mr. Clark,” she said, abruptly, ‘*‘I’d 
like to ask you something—rather per- 
onal. What do you really get out of 
business?” 

A quizzical smile deepened the lines 
around his mouth. ‘Well, I got two mil- 
lion dollars out if it, in the Portland boom!” 

“It’s a game,” he said, after a moment. 
“Justa game. That’sall. I’ve made two 
fortunes—you know that—and lost them 
And now I’m climbing up again. Oh, if 
I had it to do over again, I—’ He 
changed the words on his lips. “I’d do 
the same thing. No doubt about it. We 
all think we wouldn’t, but we would. 
We don’t make our lives. They make us.” 

“*Fatalist?”’ 

“Fatalist.” They smiled at each other 
again as she rose and held out her hand. 
He kept it a moment, in a steadying grasp. 
“By the way—have you heard that your 
husband’s back?” 


“Yes.” She thanked him with her 
eyes. ‘“‘Good-by.” 

She was oppressed by a sense of futility, 
of the hopeless muddle of living, while the 
train carried her down the peninsula 
toward San Jose. 

The unsigned contracts, in their long 
manila envelope, were like an anchor in a 
tossing sea. She must get them signed 
that night. It was something to do, a 
definite action. She telephoned from the 
station, making an appointment with the 
buyer, and felt the familiar routine clos- 
ing round her again while the street-car 
carried her down First street to her office. 


ERT was sitting in her chair, smoking 

and talking enthusiastically to Hutch- 
inson, when she opened the door. The 
shock pertified them all. The two men 
stared at her, Hutchinson’s expression of 
easy good humor frozen on his face, Bert’s 
hand, extended in the old, flashing ges- 
ture, suspended in the air. 
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Later she remembered Hutchinson’s 
blood-red face, his awkward, even comical, 
efforts to stammer that he hadn’t expected 
her, that he must be going, his blind search 
for his hat, his confused departure. At the 
moment she seemed to be advancing to 
meet Bert in an otherwise empty room, and 
though she felt herself trembling from head 
to foot her hands and her voice were quite 
steady. “How do you do?” she said, be- 
ginning to unbutton her gloves. 

Though she had not been able to remem- 
ber his face, it was as familiar as if she had 
seen it every day; the low white forehead 
with the lock of fair hair across it, the 
bright eyes, the aquiline nose, the rather 
shapeless mouth—no, she had not remem- 
bered that his mouth was like that. Her 
experienced eye showed} her self-indul- 
gence and dissipation in the soft flesh 
of his ‘cheeks, the faint puffiness of the 
eyelids. Her trembling was increasing, 
but it did not affect her. She was quite 
cool and controlled. 


She heard unmoved his cajoling, con- 
fident expostulation. That was a nice 
Way to meet a man, when he’d come. 
She brushed aside his embracing arm 
with a movement of her shoulder. “We'd 
better sit down. Pardon me—”’ She 
took the chair he had left, her own chair, 
from which she had handled so many 
land buyers. 

“God, but you’re hard!’ His accusa- 
tion held an unwilling admiration. She 
saw that the way to lose this man was to 
cling to him; he wanted her, now, because 
she had no need of him. Memories of all 
the wasted love, the self-surrender and 
faith she had given him, for which he had 
cared not at all, which he had never seen 
or known how to value, came back to her 
in a flood of pain. Her lips tightened, 
and looking at him across the desk she 
said, “Do you think so? I’m sorry. 
But—just what do you want?” 

He met her eyes for a moment, and she 
saw his effort to adjust himself, his falling 
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back upon his old self-confidence in bend- 
ing other minds to his desires. He could 
not believe that anyone would success- 
fully resist him, that any woman was im- 
pervious to his charm. And suddenly she 
felt hard, hard through and through. 
She wanted to hurt him, cruelly; she 
wanted to tear and wound his self-cen- 
tered egotism, to reach somewhere a sensi- 
tive spot in him and stab it. 

He wanted her, he said. He wanted 
his wife. She heard in his voice a note 
she knew, the deep, caressing tone he kept 
for women, and she saw that he used it 
skillfully, conscious of its effect. 

He had gone through hell. ‘Through 
hell,” he repeated, vibrantly. He did not 
expect her to understand. She was a 
woman. She could not realize the tor- 
tures of remorse, the agonies of soul, the 
miseries of those years without her. He 
sketched them for her, with voice and 
gestures appealing to her pity. He had 
been a brute to her, he had been a yellow 
cur, to leave her so. He admitted it, 
magnificently humble. 

He had promised himself that he would 
not come back to her until he was on his 
feet again. He had reformed. He was 
going to work. He was going to cut out 
the booze. Already he had the most 
glittering prospects. Fer de Leon, the 
king of patent-medicine men, was going to 
put on a tremendous campaign in Aus- 
tralia. Fer de Leon had absolute con- 
fidence in him; he could sign a contract at 
any time for fifteen thousand a year. 

He wanted her to come with him. He 
needed her. With her besidé him he could 
resist all temptations. She was an angel, 
she was the only woman he had ever 
really loved and respected. With her he 
could do anything. Without her he would 
be hopeless, heartsick—God only knew 
what would happen. ‘You'll forgive me, 
won’t you? You won’t turn me down— 
you'll give me another chance?” 
ie was looking down at her hands, 

unable any longer to read what her eyes 
saw in him. Her hands lay folded on the 
edge of the desk, composed and quiet, not 
moved at all by the sick trembling that 
was shaking her. The desire to hurt him 
was gone. His appeal to her pity had 
dissolved it in contempt. 

“I’m sorry,” she said with effort. “TI 
hope you—you will go on, and—succeed 
in everything. I know you will, of 
course.” She said it in a tone of strong 
conviction, trying now to save his ego-- 
She did not want to hurt him. 





tism. 
“I know you have done the best you 
could. It’s all right—it isn’t anything 


ou’ve done—I don’t blame you for that. 
3ut it seems to me—” 

“Good God! How can you be so cold!” 
he cried. 

Even her hands were shaking now, and 
she quieted them by clasping them to- 
gether. “Perhaps I am cold,” she said. 
“You see already that we couldn’t—make 


a success of it. It isn’t your fault. We 
just don’t—suit each other. We never 
did, really. It was all a mistake.” Her 


throat contracted. 

“So it’s another man!” he said. “I 
might have known it.” 

“No.” She was quiet, even under the 
sneer. “It isn’t that. But there was 
never anything to build on, between you 
and me. Weweren’t really married. You 
don’t want me now, really, Bert. You 
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didn’t come to the Coast to seeme. You 
think you want me now only because you 
can’t have me. So it will not really hurt 
you if I get a divorce. And I’d rather do 
Then we can both start again— 


that. 

with clean slates. And I hope you will 
e > 

succeed. And have everything you want.” 


She rose, one hand heavily on the desk, 
and held out the other. “Goodby.” 

Her attempt to end the scene with 
frankness and dignity failed. He could 
not believe that he had lost this object he 
had attempted to gain. His wounded 

vanity demanded that he conquer her 
resistance. He recalled their memories 
of happiness, tried to sway her with pic- 
tures of the future he would give her, 
appealed to generosity, to pity, to ad- 
miration. He played upon every cord of 
the feminine heart that he knew. 

She stood immovable, sick with misery, 
and saw behind his words the motives 
that prompted them—self-love, self-assur- 
ance, baffled antagonism. She felt again, 
as something outside herself, the magnet- 
ism, the force like an electric current, that 
had conquered her once. 

“T really wish you would go,” she said. 
“All this gains nothing for either of us.’ 
At last he went. 

“You women are all alike. Don’t think 
you've fooled me. It’s another man with 
more money. If I were not a gentleman 
you wouldn’t get away so easily with this 
divorce talk. But I am. Go get it!” 
The door crashed behind him. 


. pn did not move for a long moment. 
Then she went into the inner office, 
locked the door behind her, and sat down. 
Her glance fell on her clenched hands. She 
had not worn her wedding ring for some 
time, but the finger was still narrowed a 
little, and on the inner side a smooth 
white mark showed where it had been. 
Quietly she folded her arms on the desk 
and hid her face against them. After a 
little while she began to sob, rough, hard 
sobs that tore her throat and forced a few 
burning tears from her eyes. 

An hour went by, and another. She 
was roused then by the sound of steps in 
the outer office. Doubtless a prospect had 
come in. She lifted her head, and waited 
without moving until the steps went out 
again. The noise of the streets came up 
to her as usual; street-cars clanged past, a 
newsboy cried an extra. 

It was six o’clock. An urgent summons 
knocked at a closed door in her mind. 
Six o’clock. She looked at her wrist- 
watch, and memory awoke. She had an 
appointment at six-thirty, to close the 
final contracts on the forty-acre sale. 

Wearily she bathed her face with cold 
water, combed her hair, adjusted her hat. 
Contracts in hand, she locked the office 
door behind her, and her face wore its 
necessary pleasant, untroubled expression. 

A week later she announced to Hutch- 
inson that she was going to stop selling 
land. She could give him no reasons that 
satished his startled curiosity. She was 
simply quitting, that was all. He could 
manage the ofhce himself, or get another 
partner; her leaving would make little 
difference. 

He protested, trying half-heartedly to 
shake her determination. The shattering 
of accustomed and pleasant routine 
shocked him; he was like a man thrown 
suddenly from a boat into the unstable 


water. 
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“But what do you want to do it for? 
What’s the idea? Aren’t we getting along 
all right?’ He was longing to ask if she 
were going to Bert, whose arrival and 
immediate departure had not been ex- 
plained to him. The whole organization, 
she knew, was discussing it, and Hutch- 
inson, on the very scene of their meeting, 
was in the unhappy position of being un- 
able to give the interesting details. But 
he did not quite venture to break through 
her reserve with a direct question. 

She felt a profound weariness, an unease 
of spirit which was like the ache of a body 
too long held motionless. Business had 
rested on her like a weight for nearly four 
years. She could bear it no longer. She 
must relax the self-control that held her 
own impulses and emotions in its tight 
grip. The need was too strong to be 
longer resisted, too deep in herself to be 
clearly understood. “I’m tired,” she said. 
“Tm going to quit.” 

An agreement dividing their deferred 
commissions must be drawn up and filed 
with the San Francisco office. Hutchin- 
son took over her half-interest in the auto- 
mobile she had left to be repaired in Sac- 
ramento. Already his mind was busy 
with new plans. Since she would no 
longer write the advertising he would cut 
it out. “Want ads ’ll be cheaper, and 
good enough,” he said. 

Thus simply the bonds were cut be- 
tween her, and all that had filled her 
days and thoughts. She went home to the 
little bungalow, put the files of her land 
advertisements out of sight, hung her hat 
and coat in the closet. 

The house seemed strange, with early 
afternoon sunlight streaming through the 
living-room windows. It was delightfully 
silent and empty. Long hours, weeks, 
months, stretched before her, like blank 
pages on which she might write anything 
she chose. 

She went through the rooms, straighten- 
ing a picture, moving a chair, taking up a 
vase of withering flowers. The curtains 
stirred in a cool breeze that poured 
through the open windows and ruffled her 
hair. It seemed to blow through her 
thoughts, too; she felt clean and cool and 
refreshed. With a deep, simple joy she 
began to think of little things. She would 
discharge the woman who came to clean; 
she would polish the windows and dust 
the furniture and wash the dishes herself. 
Tomorrow she would get some gingham 
and make aprons. Perhaps Mabel and 
the baby would come down for a visit; 
she would write and ask them. 

She was cutting roses to fill the emptied 
vase when she thought of Paul. He came 
into her thoughts quite simply, as he had 
come before Bert’s return. She thought 
with a warmth at her heart and a dimple 
in her cheek, that she would telephone 
him to come next Sunday, and she would 
make a peach short-cake for him. 


HE short-cake was atriumph when she 
set it, steaming hot and oozing amber 


juice, on the table between them. “You 
certainly are a wonder, Helen!” Paul said, 
struck by its crumbling perfection. ‘Here 


we haven’t been in the house an hour, and 
with a simple ‘twist of the wrist’ you give 
a fellow a dinner like this! Lucky we 
aren’t living a couple of centuries ago— 
you’d been burned for a witch.” His 
eyes, resting on her, were filled with 
warm light. 





Already he seemed to irradiate a glow 
of contentment; the hint of sternness in 
his face had melted in a joy that was al- 
most boyish, and all day there had been a 
touch of possessive pride in his contem- 
plation of her. It intoxicated her; she 
felt the exhilaration of victory in her sub- 
mission to it, and a sense of her power over 
him gave sparkle to her delight in his 
nearness. 


HE bubbling spirits had been irrepress- 
ible; she had flashed into whimsicali- 
ties, laughed at him, teased him, melted 
into sudden tendernesses. Together they 
had played with light-hearted absurdities, 
chattering nonsense while they explored 
a rocky canyon in Alum Rock Park, a 
canyon peopled only with bright-eyed, 
furtive creatures of the forest whisking 
through tangled underbrush and over 
fallen logs. They had looked at each other 
with dancing eyes, smothering bursts of 
mirth like children hiding some riotous 
joke, when they came down into the holi- 
day crowd around the hot-dog counters 
at the park gates, and side by side with 
Portuguese and Italians they had bought 
ice-cream cones from a hurdy-gurdy and 
listened to the band. 

Now she looked at him across her own 
dinner table, and felt that the last touch 
of perfection had been given a happy day. 
She laughed delightedly. 

“Tt’s a funny thing, when you think of 
it,” he went on, pouring cream over the 
fruity slices. “Here you're working all 
week in an offce—just about as good a 
little business woman as they make ’em, 
I guess—and then on top of it you come 
home and cook like mother never did. 
It beats me.” 

“Well—you see I like to cook,” she 
said. “It’s recreation. Lots of successful 
business men are pretty good golf players. 
Besides, I’m not a business woman any 
more. I’ve left the office. Shall I pour 
your coffee now?” 

“Left the office!” he exclaimed. “What 
for? When?” 

“The other day. I don’t know why. 
I felr—Oh, I don’t know. I just quit. 
Why, Paul!” She was startled by his 
expression. 

*Well—it would rather surprise any- 
body,” he said. “A sudden change, like 
this. You didn’t give me any idea—” 
There was a shade of reproach in his tone, 
which shifted quickly to pugnacity. 
“That partner of yours—what’s-his-name 
—he hasn’t been putting anything over 
on you?” 

“Why, no, of course not! I just made 
up my mind to stop selling land. I’m 
tired of it. Besides, it looks as though 
there’d be a slump in the business.” 

“Well, you can’t tell. However, you 

may be right,” he conceded. He smiled 
ruefully. “It’s going to be pretty hard 
on me, though—your quitting. It’s along 
way to Masonville.” 

“To Masonville!” she repeated in sur- 
prise. 

“Aren’t you going there?” 
“Why on earth should I go to Mason- 
ville?’ She caught at the words, not 

uite quickly enough to stop them. “Oh, 
t know—my mother. Of course. But— 
to tell the truth, Paul—I’m fond of her, 
and all that. You know I’ve been up to 
see her a good many times—but after all, 
we've been apart a long time, and my 

(Continued on page 60) 
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The Record of Gallantry ) 


Lieutenant Hope. Awarded the Croix de Guerre for his fine example 
of courage under bombardment near La Loge. He and Ben H. 
Burton, of Colusa (also decorated and afterward killed), were 
driving a truck close to the German lines when a battery of heavy 
artillery opened fire and their truck became mired. They re- 
mained twenty minutes under direct fire to dig their truck out 
and bring it to safety. 






















* * 
Captain Cohn. Awarded the Distinguished Service Cross for 


levotion to duty while in action near Exmorieux Farmes. 
Although severely wounded, when ordered to the rear he con- 
tinued to command his company in the front line without medical 
attention for fifty-four hours. 














* * 
Major Miller. Awarded the Distinguished Service Cross for 
gallantry in action near Gesnes. le his men against enemy 
















ae fire, and although twice wounded, continued to 
his men until the position was captured. He was 






— . ; comman 
s ae carried from the field fatally wounded. 
Lieut. John R. Webb § | gee Emest B. Ball 
; ifs .¢ | . » 
: oe — fA Captain Adams. Awarded the British Military Cross for dis- Sth Regiment, U. S. M. C. 
iverside, California Yet | tinguished service in Russia. He took thirteen men on a scouting Ukiah, California 
q expedition into a town occupied by eight hundred Red Guards. 


Without orders, he determined to take the town himself, ca 
turing the Bolshevist headquarters, many prisoners and valuable 
information. 


* * 
Lieutenant Webb. Awarded the Distinguished Service Cross for 


heroic action near Bellecourt. His tank became mired and a 
machine-gun opened fire on ic from a distance of three hundred 
yards. Unable to use his guns, owing to the tank’s position, he 
crawled to the machine-gun and killed the gunner with his pistol, 
enabling his men to free the tank and take part in the advance. 


a * 


Sergeant Dick. Awarded the Distinguished Service Cross for 
extraordinary heroism during the Ypres-Lys offensive. When 
ordered to assemble trestles for a bridge, he built these from 
material from an old mill while under constant shell fire. Previ- 
ously, as a volunteer, he had rescued a wounded man in an 
exposed position. 

* * 


Private Nelson. Awarded the Distinguished Service Cross for 
heroism in action near the Bois de Brieulles. He went through a 
heavy barrage with a message, and later volunteered to lead 
four wounded men back through the barrage to an aid station. 





n the way he met a severely gassed man and carried him to i 
i) safety, knowing his clothes were saturated with mustard gas. : ee: Rae 
ce] : a | * és 7 
Sergt. John Dick ‘aj p a C. F. M. Nelson 
j 316th Engineers } Pharmacist’s Mate Ball. Awarded the Distinguished Service Cross ays fen Clee Betoun 
é i # 4 for unusual heroism in action near St. Etienne. e continually Ey Seattle, Washi 
Fresno, California sat exposed himself to machine-gun fire while dressing wounds an I tas attle, Washington 





carrying disabled soldiers to safety. 
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John Kilbuck, a Delaware Indian, has taught school in Alaska 





Interesting 








year before he was to 
graduate, he attended a 
lecture by Dr. Sheldon 
Jackson, pioneer of Indian 
education in Alaska, who 
asked for volunteers! to 
work in the new field, and 
Kilbuck stood up. “I 
shall never forget the 
thrill of that moment,” 
he says, “‘and I have never 
ceased to be grateful for 
such an opportunity. 
Mrs. Kilbuck and I came 
to Alaska on our honey- 
moon.” Mrs. Kilbuck is 
of Swiss and German de- 
scent, but has given de- 
votedly of her talents to 
further in every possible 
way her husband’s work. 
In the interests of the 
various Indian settlements 
Kilbuck has hardily en- 
countered wind and sea by 
small boat from Seattle to 
Point Barrow. His _par- 
ticular business has been to 


: : . : inspi 2 ians with 
thirty-three years without a vacation. Incidentally sti US the Ind JD 

h a h heriff self-reliance and industrial 

stnidhs~ nae ak aired ag ae adateeeaaane initiative, whether it was 


police judge and reindeer supervisor 


ID you ever meet a giant and 
suddenly feel how terrible it 
would be to get stepped on? 
Like little Jack with no bean- 
stalk near. That is the way John Kil- 
buck makes you feel. He may not weigh 
many more than twenty-five pounds over 
two hundred, nor measure many inches 
more than six feet in height, but with a 
vivifying personality he fills a whole room. 
And he 1s a friendly giant, radiating kind- 
liness like an arc lamp on a dark night. 

Every one in Alaska knows John Kil- 
buck. He has been teaching school there 
for thirty-three years (without a vacation) 
and it is a queer school; his youngest 
pupil may be four years old and his oldest 
a hundred and four—some Indians live a 
long time. “Teacher,” applied to his 
work, also means doctor, preacher, mayor, 
sheriff, police judge, reindeer supervisor, 
clerk and bookkeeper.. It was with no 
thought of leading a glorious crusade that, 
in the zeal of youth, he pledged himself to 
work among the Alaskan Indians. He is 
a full-blooded Delaware Indian, and if 
primal instincts are those of such innate 
chivalry, high principles and ideals as 
lived and practised by John Kilbuck, we 
might better pioneer backwards for some * 
of our modern conventions. 

As a small boy John wanted to go to 
school. His father said no. But the Sem- 
inary at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, was 
near and John defied his father, which 
meant the severing of home ties, the set- 
ting out alone for a goal that was then 
but a dream. With an eager mind and a 
rugged body he won his way, gaining class 
honors and field laurels, and a kindly na- 
ture made friends. For two years he cap- 
tained the college football team. One 
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snaring ptarmigan, clear- 

ing and planting of raw 
land, or the installation of a motor engine. 
He was the pioneer missionary and teacher 
in the Kuskukwim country and with the 
exception of eight years 
spent at Point Barrow, 
Wainwright and Douglas, 
has continued to work in 
that district. He not only 
speaks the language of 
the Eskimo but also the 
three dialects. 

There were three things 
that the veteran teacher 
has especially wanted for 
his people in the Kusku- 
kwim: the proper distribu- 
tion of reindeer, which 
was accomplished several 
years ago; a hospital, com- 
pleted last year and now 
in charge ‘of a capable 
physician and nurses, and 
a sawmill, yet to be built, 
to promote the logging in- 
dustry among the Indians. 

Exsie M. Nosie 
CALDWELL. 
UU 

HE most interesting 


thing in my life next 
to rearing my three boys,” 


said Mrs. Gladys E well of 
Clovis, California, “is de- 
veloping, my packing 
house.” 


This sentence reads as if 
the first duty were com- 
pleted and the second a 
pastime, but both pro- 
cesses are now going on. 
The youngest Elwell is 





six years old. After getting the three 
boys off to school in the morning, their 
mother directs, supervises and personally 
conducts a few thousand or more pounds 
of raisins or figs through the seeder on 
into neat cartons stamped with her name 
and stowed away in wooden boxes ready 
to ship to cities in various parts of the 
United States. She also prepares the 
household meals. On Victory Day she 
celebrated by serving ice cream and cake 
to her employees, most of whom are 
foreigners, explaining to them the impor- 
tance of the day, its meaning to human 
freedom and to them. 

Last year when men were scarce Mrs. 
Elwell collected thirteen women and chil- 
dren of the locality, drove them in her car 
to a two-hundred-acre fig orchard eight 
miles away and assigned them the duty 
of picking up the figs while she walked 
about directing the “weighing up” and 
the like. This year she contracted to 
caprify six hundred acresof Calimyrna figs, 
a species dependent upon caprification for 
a crop—from which you may judge how 
much confidence the owners of the tract 
place in this small woman. At work she 
wears overalls and a shirt of her oldest 
son’s. 

“T hate overalls,’’she said, ‘‘but skirts 
are impossible in this game, so I take it 
as a sort of reprisal and say to myself, 
‘Serves you right for once opposing 
woman suffrage!’”’ 

EuizABETH DEUEL. 


Mrs. Gladys Elwell, orchardist, contracted to caprify six 
hundred acres of Calimyrna figs this year. 
times she keeps house for her three young sons 
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Westerners 








EDDY COLDREN, seven yearsold, is 

perhaps the youngest employee on any 
municipal payroll. One morning, about 
two years ago, Teddy, who does not en- 
joy playing with boys his own age, having 
mostly associated with men on the Santa 
Cruz mountain ranch where he was born, 
walked up to A. C. Benton, superintendent 
of parks in Alameda, California, removed 
his hat, blushed furiously and said: 


“How do you do, Mr. Benton? My 
name is Teddy Coldren. I have been 
helping in this park for several days and 


I would like a steady job.” 

Ordinarily Benton might have been 
amused at this request, coming from a 
small sunburned urchin. But Teddy was 
remarkably in earnest; the muscles in his 
face were tense, his very attitude evi- 
denced that the answer he was awaiting 
meant “‘life or death.”” When questioned 
he gave his age as over five, with a distinct 
emphasis on the “over.’”’ He was then 
told that he was rather a young man to 
start in to work. 

“But,” the boy defended, “I can rake 
leaves and pick up papers, turn the water 
on and off for the gardeners—and do 
everything.” 

Seeing the lad’s eagerness, Benton him- 
self assumed a serious attitude. Entering 
Teddy’s name in his notebook he said 
briefly, ““You’re hired,’’ whereupon the 
little fellow selected a shovel and joined 
a group of gardeners then planting shrubs. 

Teddy’s ambition is to be, when he is a 


man, the superintendent 
of a great park filled with 
beautiful trees. Benton, 
who has watched the boy 
study every phase of gar- 
dening, memorizing the 
names of growing things 
instinctively, believes that 
such will be his career. 
Not long ago an ancient 
cypress tree nearly one 
hundred feet high was 
found to be leaning at a 
dangerous angle and was 
ordered removed. This 
was done during school 
vacation. Teddy was on 
the job from the time the 
first ax went into the tree 
until it was felled, the 
great hole made by the 
removal of its stump re- 
filled, and grass grown 
over the ‘scar. To have 
pulled on the ropes that 
unseated the cypress, to 
have chopped on its limbs, 
to have shoveled back the 
earth, means more to 
Teddy than anything that 
has ever happened. Ben- 
ton surprised the boy 
with a silver cup as a 
reward for his part in the achievement. 
Much as Teddy loves his work he be- 
lieves in fair wages and looks forward to 
pay day like any honest 








Teddy Coldren, seven years old, a regular employee on a 


municipal pay-roll, is presented with a silver cup 
by Superintendent of Parks A. C. Benton 





workingman. He also ad- 
vocates team-work. His 
partner in labor is a cer- 
tain fatherly caretaker, 
Herman Grob. The super- 
intendent found it neces- 
sary to send Herman to 
another park and he was 
away for more than a 





week. Teddy struggled 
along alone but finally 
approached his master, 
saying, “Mr. Benton, I 
think I'll have to lay off 
until my partner gets 
back. It takes two men 


to finish this job.” 
Signing the weekly re- 
ceipt for money earned is 
a solemn ceremony to 
Teddy. It takes him sev- 
eral minutes to draw his 
hieroglyphic signature. 
When the employees of 
the park department peti- 
tioned for an increase in 
pay, which was granted 
them, Teddy climbed up 
on Benton’s car and said: 
“Living is getting pretty 
high, Mr. Benton. I think 
you will have to raise my 


macmee| =o pay.” His wages were ad- 
. vanced. But do not think 


him mercenary, nor does 
he have to work; his people 
simply have to let him. 

Howarp Brian Horner. 





war period of twenty-two months. 


Mrs Lillian B. Spannagel, government worker at Long Beach, 


California, found jobs for 49,000 persons during a 
She 


has held five federal appointments 


ID you know that an employment 

bureau could be a really human 
institution if there were a very human 
and sympathetic person at the head of 
it? Such a person is Mrs. Lillian B. 
Spannagel of Long Beach, California, who 
for twenty-two months conducted a free 
Industrial Service Bureau in that town. 
If you have ever waited your turn in the 
ofhice of an employment agency in a large 
city you can understand what it means to 
say that during all those busy months she 
never became mechanical or perfunctory 
in dealing with the public. 

Mrs. Spannagel has five official designa- 
tions, appointments from the government. 
As chairman of the Southern California 
Industrial Service Committee of the 
National League of Woman’s Service, she 
opened her ofice.in the Chamber of Com- 
merce three weeks after the United States 
entered the war. At this time she was also 
chairman of Industrial Service of the 
National Federation of College Women. 
Later she was appointed Industrial Repre- 
sentative for Home Service of Red Cross, 
Industrial Representative Allied War 
Veteran’s Brigade, and Examiner in charge 
of Local United States Employment Ser- 
vice at Long Beach. ‘This last came 
after the close of the war. 

From the first, the work justified the 
purpose for which it was begun, that of 
service to the country and community at 
a time when the industrial world was 
being upheaved and readjusted to meet 
war conditions. The bureau was main- 
tained and financed at Mrs. Spannagel’s 
expense, and from nine o’clock until four 
daily during twenty-two months she re- 
ceived a never-ending line of people 
looking for jobs. The mere statistics of 
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Miss Hallie M. Daggett of California. the first 
woman to serve as lookout in the 
United States Forest Service 


her work are amazing, 49,000 persons 
being placed in various branches of indus- 
try during this period, two-thirds of whom 
were men. The Long Beach and San 
Pedro industrial districts have five ship- 
building concerns, which employed during 
war time about 20,000 men and 73c 
women. The twenty-one fish canneries 
of these districts give employment to 
some 3500 women and 500 men. Then 
there were the fruit-drying and canning 
districts of southern California needing 
help. Many industries were personally 
investigated by Mrs. Spannagel in regard 
to their sanitary conditions and reliability 
before workers were supplied. During the 
influenza epidemic she moved her desk to 
the sidewalk in front of the Chamber of 
Commerce and stayed there for three 
weeks. 

Mrs. Spannagel is now busily engaged 
in placing returning service men. When 
her latest honor came, an appointment 
from Washington as National Delegate 
to the Northwestern and Pacific Coast 
Congresses, which met in San Francisco 
and Portland in the interest of the League 
of Nations, as representative of the Ameri- 
can Woman’s Press Association, it was her 
dearest wish to attend these congresses; 
but never had the duties of her home 
office been more urgent, so, like a good 
soldier, she went on with her work. And 
now the Bureau of Service which Mrs. 
Spannagel inaugurated has been merged 
by government appointment into a Fed- 
eral Employment Bureau, operative in 
the industrial districts of San Pedro and 
Long Beach. As Examiner in Charge 
she will receive a salary as well as honor. 
It has been said by one who is in a posi- 
tion to know that she has achieved greater 
results in her line than any one else in the 
United States. 

Mrs. Spannagel is a daughter of John 
Kerr, whose ancestry dates back to a 
family holding royal rank in Scotland for 
five hundred years, but she is simple and 
unaffected in manner and her claims to 
distinction rest upon a personal founda- 
tion. During a twelve-year’s residence 
in Long Beach she has been identified 
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with almost every mov ement for the pro- 
motion of the community’s best interests. 
Her husband is in business in Long Beach, 
and her young daughter is being trained 
in usefulness. Devpuia PHILLIPs. 


vu Uv 

ICTURE a one-room log cabin perched 

on the top of an isolated mountain 
peak, 6444 feet high, its dooryard a sea 
of tree-tops stretching away to a sur- 
rounding rim of mountains, some capped 
with eternal snow. Then fancy an 
attractive young woman selecting a liveli- 
hood that necessitates her living alone in 
this tiny abode half of each year. When 
the winter snow blanket that covers the 
Siskiyou mountains commenced to melt 























Miss Daggett’s lone cabin on a mountain peak 


this spring, Miss Hallie M. Daggett, 
daughter of John Daggett, former lieu- 
tenant-governor of California, began gl 
sixth consecutive season as “lookout” 
the employ of the United States li 
Service at Klamath Peak, one of the 
loftiest mountains in the Salmon range 
in Northern California. 

Miss Daggett was the first woman to 
act as a lookout in the Forest Service. 
Her appointment in 1913 was regarded by 
the government as somewhat of an un- 
promising experiment. The job did not 
seem to fit a woman at all. But Miss 
Daggett persisted until she was taken on 
trial. Seizing the opportunity to prove 
her knowledge of woodcraft and her fear- 
lessness, she packed her kit, saddled her 
horse, strapped a rifle to the saddle and 
took the trail with a provision pack train 
to Klamath Peak, nine miles from the 
nearest settlement. When a week had 
elapsed the Forest Supervisor sent a 
ranger to see if the lookout was on duty 
and safe. The new lookout had reported 
by phone dutifully three times each day, 
but it was thought she might be watching 
for fires through one of the small windows 
in her cabin, safely barricaded behind 
locked doors. The ranger found her in 
front of the cabin, scanning the ranges 
through powerful field glasses. 

“How’s everything?” he inquired. 

“Great,” was the reply. 

“Get lonesome?” 

“Not yet—if I do I'll drop down to 
headquarters in a month or two 

She seemed perfectly safe and able to 
take care of herself! 

That is how a woman earned the right 
to enter the United States Forest Service. 

Hallie Daggett is not the type one 


would expect to find willingly living a life 
of seclusion. She is tall and graceful. 
The lookout’s garb, a rough shirt, trousers 
and high boots, is becoming. Her eyes 
are brown and serious, her hair light 
brown, the wavy sort that every passing 
breeze fluffs into becoming disorder. She 
is a graduate of the Alameda high school 
and during the years when her father was 
superintendent of the United States Mint 
in San Francisco she was a popular mem- 
ber of the younger set of the bay cities. 
Mining interests drew her father back to 
Siskiyou county, w here his famous mine, 
the “Black Bear,” is located. Miss Dag- 
gett was born in the Salmon mountain 
country and her childhood was spent 
there, so she gladly returned to her be- 
loved mountains. 

Then followed several years when 
forest fires swept the Salmon mountains. 
Filled with a deep hatred of the devastat- 
ing fires, Miss Daggett welcomed the 
force which the government sent to com- 
bat the flames. When lookout stations 
were installed in the Siskiyous she was not 
slow to undertake what had been up tothat 
time a man’s fight to protect the forests. 

“T was the proudest girl in the world 
when I was given a lookout station,” de- 
clares Miss Daggett, “and except for the 
first half hour following the departure of 
the pack train that brought my belong- 
ings to Klamath Peak I have never 
regretted the step.” 

At first she did not enjoy the fierce 
storms that swept the exposed peak on 
which her cabin is located, but now 
prides herself on being without personal 
fear. Following a storm she sallies forth, 
no matter how black the night, to scan the 
panorama of mountain tops, for expe- 
rience has taught her that forest fires 
follow the lightning and the storms; that 
on the black curtain of the night even the 
smallest blaze is discernible which by 
day may escape the strongest glasses. It 
requires a quick eye to detect a fire from 
among the wisps of fog that arise in the 
wake of the storm. Watching for a fire 
becomes a sort of instinct, according to 
Miss Daggett. One night during a heavy 
electrical storm her cabin was struck by 
lightning, which destroyed the telephone 
connection. When her station did not 
respond to telephone calls the next day an 
investigation was ordered from district 
headquarters at Sawyers Bar. The Forest 
Service men say the investigators were 
much more frightened than was the 
plucky girl whom they found busy repair- 
ing the damaged cabin roof. 

Bird and animal life abound in the Sis- 
kiyous and Miss Daggett has become 
close friends with her wild neighbors. 
Deer often feed at her door on summer 
evenings. Small bears share the mountain 
spring with her. Squirrels and chipmunks 
return season after season to enjoy the 
corn which she scatters inside her door- 
way, rewarding her for her bounty by 
climbing into her lap when she is reading. 

The duty of the forest lookout is eternal 
vigilance. Perhaps the best testimonial to 
Miss Daggett is that two other California 
women have been appointed to the Forest 
Service. Mrs. Harriet Kelley has charge 
of a station in the Tahoe reserve and Miss 
Molly Ingoldsby has a lookout job in 
Plumas forest. Their predecessor points 
with pride to their success, modestly for- 
getting to mention her own pioneering 
exploits. Bonnie WHEELER. 
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A Country Home 
ona $1500 Income 


T has been done. 


to a far-off field. 


It was a real problem. To test Curry’s 
sense of humor he was shown a cherished 
document written by a homemaker 
stating what he must have for $3000 (and 
at that he considered his desires modest!): 
a library,” drawing-room, dining-room, 
servants dining-room, kitchen and pan- 
tries, living-porch, dining-porch, sun- 
porch and kitchen-porch, all these of large 
dimensions on the first floor; on the 
upper floor four main bedrooms, five 
bathrooms, three servants’ rooms, 
dressing-rooms, linen closets, store 
closets and two sleeping-porches. The 
house must have a plaster exterior 
and a garage in the yard! 

Curry laughed, for he saw the point, 
and said they would be contented with 
what they had in their flat—a small liv- 
ing-room, dining-room and kitchen, two 
bedrooms and a bathroom, with small 
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Compactness without crowding is the 
“keynote on each floor 





Take, for example, the case of a 
man whom I shall call Curry, a young fellow four years 
out of college with a wife, a salary of $125 a month 
and a little boy whose health required an outdoor life. 

impossible with a city’s shut-in restrictions. He wished the 

investment to be a safe one, salable should his firm send him 

This meant that there should be some- 

thing especially desirable in the location or the house itself, 

to dispose of it readily, should the need arise, after several 
yearsof occupancy. Obviously, the house must be a well-built 
structure of good design and livable plan, with a certain 
charm about it, and the lot one that would increase in value. 

As the average life of a wooden house is twenty-five years, 

in figuring upon the investment he allowed four per cent 

yearly for depreciation, one per cent for taxes and insurance 
and five per cent clear on the money—eleven per cent total. 
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closet space and small halls. He could 


pay $40 monthly if carfare were less than 
$5 per month; he was paying $35 rent 
now, but was within walking distance of 
his office. His maximum indebtedness 
he wished to be $2500. About the finan- 
cing, he knew that banks and loaning in- 
stitutions generally do not lend the full 
amount on lots and houses, no matter how 
small the sum may be, because they have 
to abide by inflexible safeguarding rules, 
but he learned that there are many pri- 
vate persons who are glad to lend money 
up to $5000, taking a deed of trust or a 
mortgage on the property and allowing 
the borrower to pay off principal and in- 





The exterior is ship-lap, with “Old Virginia” water paint in 


a soft pink color 


terest in monthly instalments, especially 
if the borrower chooses a good lot and 
has a house of some permanent value in 
design. 

In looking over old publications or 
photographs how absurd the styles in 
clothes seem, yet similarly there are styles 
in houses. Therefore, unless a house has 
artistic value, in a few years it will seem 
as freakish as an old-fashioned garment. 
Trained men can provide better designs 
and more economy in building than those 
who are not trained. Not only will one 
get better materials and construction, but 
investors are more willing to lend money 
on houses they know are professionally 
planned. In the better class of residence 
tracts the houses are all designed now by 
proficient architects. In every successful 
architect’s office there are clever young 
men just out of college who are learning 
the business end of the work in office expe- 
rience. Whenever these men get an out- 
side job, everyone in the office takes a 
personal interest in it, and often the head 
architect himself will give criticisms and 
advice. Then there are the young archi- 
tects who are starting in to establish them- 
selves. All of these will take unlimited 
pains and give really good work at an ex- 
pense that an older man cannot afford to 
give. Curry chose for his architect a 
friend who was a college classmate. 

In talking with a junior partner of a 
large real estate firm he learned that most 
lots listed with them for sale were held for 
$1000 approximately because _ their 
owners, who had bought them years be- 
fore on speculation, preferred to hold 
them indefinitely for that sum. Occa- 
sionally a lot would be sold for much less, 
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but such low prices could not be counted 
on. In opedpig a.new: srésidence tract 2 
lot frequently, ‘Avontd be sald: very: cheaply, 
with the stipulation | that, aa house, bg. built 
on it intnied ing Hy “in “of er, $03 tngliuce 
prospective plufchasers te Buy-heigh boring 
lots. A careful study of where the streets 
will probably go and the future of trans- 
portation facilities are essential factors in 
choosing a good residence location. He 
learned also that lots situated on hills 
became in time the desirable ones for 
residences. These are the last to be 
bought in lot size and built upon, because 
streets and street improvements, gas, 
electricity and sewage are naturally in- 
stalled here only when increased popu- 
lation demands them. 

The question now arose how to get a 
lot below market value? He knew of sev- 
eral people who had sold lots at a sacrifice 
to get money for other enterprises which 
would bring them better returns than 
holding unproductive real estate, or who 
had moved into other sections of the 
country. Many other reasons why it 
would be expedient to sell property under 
current quotations came to his mind. 


The Home in the West 


How to reach these people? Young Curry 


i advertised in some of the papers and 


majfrazines, the cost of which amounted 


to, $50, but with the result that he re- 
ceivea many answers, some of which 
proved acceptable. During successive 


Sundays he went with his wife on all- day 
picnic trips of investigation. He finally 
found exactly what he wanted, a lot 
50 feet by 137 feet on a hill facing north, 
with a good view and a pretty wooded 
ravine with a tiny stream on the west 
side. The ravine was too steep for any 
one to build on it, so that he would always 
have the advantage of looking into it, 
even if it should later be included in the 
grounds of a neighbor. It was five min- 
utes walk from a local street-car, fifteen 


minutes from an interurban car, and 
twenty-five minutes from the train. 
Curry paid $350 cash for it. The really 


less desirable lots in the neighborhood were 
all held at $1000 or more. 

Curry’s contract price for the house 
was $2000. He paid $50 for the archi- 
tect’s plans. These had the advantage 
of being extremely simple, with no juts 
or angles. Each room has cross ventila- 





tion, and the principal rooms have south 
and west sun, a matter of great advantage 
on the Pacific Coast. There is no cellar, 
but eighteen inches below the first floor 
joists there is a concrete rat-proofing 
which keeps away dampness and vermin. 
The floor space is small and compact, 
with consequent cut in the cost of roof 
covering and foundation. The house has 
ship-lap exterior, with “Old Virginia” 
water paint in a soft pink color. The 
shingled roof is stained green and the 
interior woodwork is simple moulded red- 
wood without any finish. 

Following is the financial table of prin- 
cipal and interest paid on successive years. 

Amount borrowed $2500. Interest 11%. 


Indebt- Amount 

Year edness _ Interest Paid off 
Ist $2500.00 $275.00 $215.00 
2nd 2315.00 254.65 226.00 
3rd 2089.65 229.85 250.14 
4th 1839.51 202.35 277.65 
5th 1561.86 171.80 308 . 20 
6th 1253.46 137.89 342.11 
7th QII.35 100.25 = 379.75 
8th 531.60 58.48 421.52 
oth TOOOG:  ccges.. “aecen 
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The Room 


“Here are bowers 
Hung with flowers, 
Richly curtain’d halls for you.” 
—GEorGE DARLEY. 
UT-OF-DOOR rooms may be of 
various types, some exceedingly 
formal,some a mixture of conven- 
tion and wild grace, some utterly 
rustic and unpretentious. We have not 
given enough thought to chis subject of 
happy possibilities. 

There are several points both practical 
and sentimental that may well be taken 
into consideration when we set out to 
possess ourselves of a delightful retreat 
in our home grounds. In the first place 


we should be careful to select a spot 





Al Fresco 


sufficiently near the house itself. And 
secondly we should contrive a comfortable 
and attractive way toit. There might, 
for example, be stepping-stones or an old- 
time brick path to insure reaching it dry- 
shod, and the pathway should be flower- 
bordered if possible. 

As for the al fresco room itself, that 
ought of a surcty to be secluded—“‘hidden 
happily and shielded safe.” If we are 
loath to introduce formality in the shape 
of brick or stucco wall or of clipped hedge 
we may use lattice-work with vines. But 
we may wish something even less archi- 
tectural than lattice, in which case we can 
arrange an informal screening of trees 
and shrubs, and may even carry out John 








“Here are bowers hung with flowers, richly curtain’d halls for you" 


Sedding’s pleasant suggestion of “clusters 
of lilies and hollyhocks” for the fairy-like 
boundaries. 

It is well worth while to plan this 
sanctum in such wise that it will give us 
either sunshine or shade at will. Shade 
in sultry weather may be provided by a 
big umbrella of the beach type, while the 
central part of this out-door apartment 
may be kept open to the sun so that one 
can go to it on cool days for a basking. 
There will be comfortable places to sit and 
lounge in; a table whereon to lay a book or 
work-basket, a tea service, or possibly a 
whole tray breakfast. 

There is no question but that flowers 
in their season will be in keeping, but we 
shall do well to take special heed of the 
background, to make sure of plenty of 
greens and gadding vines to set off and 
enhance the blooms. In the meantime 
we shall not forget the value of fragrance 
as well as of color, and we should concoct 
some shallow pool or bath, no matter 
how tiny it may be, to attract the winged 
creatures of song. 

And now we come to the best feature 
of all about this sanctum sanctorum: the 
comforting fact that here we need not be 
afraid to indulge in crotchets and whim- 
sies to our heart’s content, for here is the 
place where we can be peculiarly and, 
if we will, absurdly, personal. We can 
even pin up verses and mottoes as Orlando 
of the play did in the Forest of Arden. We 
can carve grotesque images, perhaps sem- 
blances of Japanesque gods, out of hoary 
cobble-stones. Or we can manipulate old 
logs to look like bird, beast or fish such as 
never was on sea or land. We can have 
shelves filled with all manner of woodsy* 
curios, from odd fungus growths to rarest 
orchid specimens. No matter if the rest 
of our domain be perfectly conventional, 
thoroughly dignified and ‘ ‘correct,’ ’ there 
is no reason why this intimate and se- 
cluded corner of it need be equally so. 
Indeed there is every reason why the 
room al fresco should be wholly spon- 
taneous, delightfully compounded of 
“half common-sense, half romance.” 

EstHer Matson. 
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Enjoy cool summer-time breakfasts cn the porch. Or pick 
the cool spot for luncheon—and remember also that a dainty 
dinner is easily prepared wherever a lamp socket is available. 


enstal Ekectnic 
TWps 


The preparation and serving of these electrically cooked meals will add a 
daintiness and zest that measures the full joy of home service. Moreover 
-electricity goes far to eliminate the ever-present servant problem. 

You attach these appliances as easily as a new Mazda; operating cost is 
low; and you enjoy a wonderful return in continued convenience, comfort 





and satisfaction. 


General Clichic Percolator 


You will be astonished to see how quickly 
the percolation begins, starting with cold 
water— you will enjoy watching and hear- 
ing it. Uniformly perfect coffee always 
zipping hot. 

Many different styles and sizes: 

Paneled Grecian urn (9-cup) as shown on the table 
above, $21.50. Without panels, $18.50. 

The 7-cup Nickel pot cows x the left is $13.75; 


without paneled sides, .00. 


Aluminum pot 6-cup, $10.00. Nickel pot 7-cup, 
$11.50. 


Geronel Chace Toaster 


Yes, you will appreciate your toast piping 
hot as you take it from the toaster, crunchy 
brown and you will enjoy making it as 
wanted —all men do. 

Two Styles: Ornamental toaster as shown on table 


above, $7.00; another style with detachable rack, 
$6.50. 


Guowal Elchic. Grill 


With the grill illustrated at the left you cook 
to perfection two dishes at the same time. 
For instance, you cream potatoes below 
while you are frying eggs above countless 
other combinations. The three-heat switch 
gives complete control; nothing special to 
learn; use your regular recipes. 


Round grill, 3-heat as illustrated, with dishes, 
$10.00. Rectangular grill, single heat, $10.00. 


General Elec Tron 


Because an electric iron saves-most in work, 
in time, in health, it is the most commonly 
used electric appliance; it makes ironing 
pleasant and easy. 


Household iron (6 Ibs.), $6.50. Travelers’ iron 


(3 Ibs.), $5.50. Travelling set-—3 Ib. iron and 


curling tong in bag— $7.00. 


EDISON ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CO., Inc. 


CHIC 
ONTARIO, CALIF. 


NEW YORK 


Gennal Elche Range 


The ideal kitchen is equipped with an 
electric range in cities where the supply of 
current is sufficient. That is a question to be 
taken up with your Central 

Station. The electric range 

shown at the right does all 

the cooking for a large family 

with an entire absense of dirt, 

danger and trouble. Used 

in thousands of homes. 


AGO 


ATLANTA 
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Anita Stewart Says: 


“The jom}3 has so many 
good points that I can’t say 
just what makes it my favor- 
ite Veil. Perhaps it is the 
easy, simple way in which it slips on. Or 
perhaps because it’s French,—so charming 
/ and flattering! You can tell by the clever 
if new designs that it’s imported.” 


a 7 
if Mgt Lb Fil” 


The <73 is the favorite Vell of women of discrimination and 
charm. It is made of the finest silk mesh, beautifully patterned in 
cherille and silk embroidery. It is French to the last dot—just as 
\ convenient as it is lovely. It slips over the head without any of 
the tying and pinning which make ordinary veils so troublesome. 


\ Jonnie 73 VEIL 


IMPORTED FROM FRANCE 
“Just Slip iton!/ 


> N Do not confuse /3<?3 Veils with <3 Human Hair Nets. Each 









If your dealer cannot supply you, send us his name and 50c for J 
the Veil Miss Stewart is wearing. Ask for Pat. No. 203. y 
THE fe«*% CO., Inc. 
215 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Also Importers of the famous 
Bork}3 Human Hair Nets 


4, 
% 
"i 









\ is sold in its individual envelope and guaranteed. yi, 
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be traced to insufficient and improper 
care of the skin. The tiny pores, if 
neglected, become clogged with im- 
purities that eventually produce facial 
blemishes that are most embarrassing. 


Resinol Soap has a twofold pur- 
pose, — as a toilet soap, it has cleansing 
and preventive action, —asa medicinal 
soap, it has curative and healing pro- 
pensities which sink in and usually 
correct facial blemishes and skin troubles 
of the most distressing character. 


Complexion troubles very often can - 






Resinol Soap is 
being entirely due 








not artificially colored, its rich brown 
to the Resinol medication it contains. 


For a generous free sample 
write Department A-6—Resinol, 
Baltimore, Md. 














on 
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Tom Raggs gauged his distance accu- 
rately and scored a bull’s-eye in the saw- 
dust box. ‘“‘We want them rooms clean, 
and we want dinner this ever-perpetual 
and scorching night, and our names 

99 
are — 

A cold, familiar voice stopped Tom 
Raggs and withered him, while his com- 
panion shuddered. ‘“The names of them, 
Herbert, is Thomas Raggs, spendthrift, 
and Blow-pipe Wheaton, ne’er-do-well. 
They’re both of ’em that strong of ’Frisco 
whiskey I can shmell it from where I 
stand, and if they’ve got the price of a 
meal on them it’s somebody else’s money 
and you can bet on that! For what the 
poet calls ‘owld lang syne’ they’re me 
guests tonight and no longer, so give em 
any room ye’ve got and they’ ll take their 
towels where they can find ’em. Will ye 
lift that ore-car ye call your foot out of 
the shpitton, Misther W heaton, for owld 
lang syne, or won’t ye? Supper’s at six.’ 

An inner door closed behind Mrs. 
Maginnis. Tom Raggs and Blow-pipe 
Wheaton, avoiding the eyes of the mild 
clerk, went into the street. 

“God save us all, poor 
Wheaton groaned, weakly. 

Tom Raggs breathed a feeble amen. 
“Tron she was, Blow-pipe, and iron she is, 
and iron she shall be, world without ever- 
lasting end, or I’m a Dutch tulip mer- 
chant! In the presence of that female 
person, Blow-pipe, I’ve no more brains 
than a tool-dresser nor any more nerve 
than a ever-perpetual and pious parson. 
Let’s go to Barney Brockman and get 
enough to railroad it out of this here im- 
mediate and ever-dynamited neighbor- 
hood by lightning express!” 


sinners!” 


HEY found Barney in a depressed and 

nervous condition that gave the lie to 
reports they had heard that the Patrick 
Maginnis was a money-maker and prom- 
ised to be a fortune-builder. He was 
worn, aged, irritable. 

“I judge from your looks that you’ve 
been seeing hard times,’ ’ he said, after he 
had greeted them. “Besides that I’m 
not the sort to sniffle over a bargain. But 
I put it to you both—why didn’t you tip 
me a warning? ~ 

“Warning?” they countered. 

“A word in the ear would have been 
enough. Ora kick on the shins, or some- 
thing. It wasn’t white!” 

The two stranded prospectors were 
puzzled. “Wasn’t the ledge there? 6 
Blow- -pipe asked, beginning to be indig- 

nant. ‘‘Wasn’t it wide as a street and 
clean as a bookkeeper’ s collar and didn’t 
it dip like we said?’ 

Brockman raised a hand. “Oh, that 
part was all right—and better than either 
of you knew. But with it went a board- 
ing house, and with the boarding house— 

“Oh,” the two partners said, and 
looked at the floor. 

“That’s the trouble!” Brockma» cried, 
with real feeling. “Why, here it is! I'll 
give it to you straight. If there isn’t an 


act of God Ill find myself married to that 
woman before the month is out, and it’ll 
be my death. 
warned me?” 

Blow-pipe and Tom Raggs looked their 


Why couldn’t you have 
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The Boarding House 


(Continued from page 29) 


sympathy, but both of them heaved 
sighs of relief. “You mean Mis’ M., of 
the boarding house?” 

Brockman nodded. “I’ve been eating 
there since the camp opened. And now 
she has me sitting at—”’ 

Tom Raggs exploded. “Not on_the 
immediate and precise right hand of 
her?” 

“That’s the place. And now I’m pass- 
ing the potatoes—and may God have 
mercy on my soul!” 

“Well, now, Barney,” Tom Raggs 
said, “‘here’s our cards on the table. Blow- 
pipe Wheaton and me is going to desert 
from this blooming and ever-verdant 
camp and we’re going to do it quick. It 
may be you and it may be one of us she'll 
tie to, but it’ll be somebody, and Blow- 
pipe and me are taking no chances. Are 
you with us—or will you stay and pass 
potatoes!” 

“I—I can’t go. The most I can get for 
the property is from a highbinder named 
Gear Spence—” 

“From Gold Crater?” 

“That’s him. He won’t pay me what 
I’ve sunk here, but he’ll buy the camp if 
I'll meet his terms.” 

“He'll knock you down and take the 
silver out of your back teeth, that rock 
pirate | will!’ Blow-pipe Wheaton struck 
in. ‘Tom and me know him—and he 
knows us, and we haven’t been any more 
friendly than Eyetalians are with water 
ever since two years ago last month. But 
you can do business with him or the holy 
bonds of matrimony, and take your 
choice!” 

Barney Brockman groaned. “You're 
as cheering as the nigger that brought 
the news to Cleopatra, ahs of you!”’ he 
grumbled. “I can’t decide now, but if 
the two of you will stay on for a while I’ll 
see if I can’t get Spence to talk up a little. 
I can put W heaton on with the mill-con- 
struction gang and you, Tom, I'll give a 
night-shift to. And in the meantime I’ll 
cast round.” 

The two partners considered. ‘Well, 
Barney,” Blow-pipe said at last, “‘as far 
as I go, it’s an offensive and defensive 
ententy between the three of us—but I 
warn you: don’t cast round until you 
wake up some day with a wreath of orange 
blossoms round your neck!” 


“T’ll man-handle a shift of candle- 
stealers for a few days,’ Tom Raggs 
added. “But there’s one thing that’s 


an everlasting and ever-certain cinch 
—don’t look for me to show up if any 
bean-passing at the Maginnis table be- 
gins to come my way!” 


HE triple alliance was sealed with a 

bottle on the road home to supper 
that night, but Tom Raggs choked on his 
soup when the helper placed a large dish of 
cauliflower at Blow-pipe Wheaton’s place 
to be served by that gentleman. Mrs. 
Maginnis was caustically polite to the 
two new guests, inquiring minutely about 
conditions in San Francisco, and the 
boarders chuckled. Blow-pipe made an 
awful mess of the cauliflower. As for 
Barney Brockman, his misery was acute. 





Clause 


Mes. Maginnis called him “Barney, me 
dear,” and put three lumps of sugar in 
his coffee for him, despite his protests. 
It was not a comfortable meal for the 
conspirators. 


LS pee in strong and well-made working 
clothes, and with their color returning 
and their spirits improving, Tom Raggs 
and Blow-pipe Wheaton began more 
and more to fill the eye of the observant 
Mrs. Maginnis, and on the Wednesday 
night after their advent, she moved 
Wheaton’s seat to the chair at her left 
hand. The following night, however, 
Tom Raggs was confronted, on seating 
himself at his modest place, with a smok- 
ing dish of codfish, and although he tried 
to work it over to his neighbor for dis- 
tribution, Mrs. Maginnis held him with 
her cold and reproving eye, and he passed 
the codfish. That night the two warned 
Barney Brockman that patience was 
ceasing to be as virtuous as it might be, 
and they were only saved from deserting 
him outright by his confession to them 
that he had found a vase of wild flowers 
on his wash-stand that morning. 

“Well,” said Blow-pipe, hopefully, 
“wild flowers is stronger than passing 
beans, I’ll admit that. But just a little 
more of this sort of thing, Barney, and 
T. Raggs and B. Wheaton will be among 
the casu-alities one of these warm days. 
You’d better hustle along that deal with 
Gear Spence!” 

Threatened on every hand Barney 
Brockman capitulated, and Gear Spence 
was his guest at Mrs. Maginnis’ boarding 
house on the evening of the third day. 
The prospective purchaser looked with 
cold disfavor on Wheaton and Tom 
Raggs, treated Mrs. Maginnis herself 
with urbane and polished politeness—it 
developed that he had boarded with her 
before, once on a time—and was business 
itself with Barney. The latter almost 
wept, and finally refused to deal. 

“He wants me to give him the mine 
and, the townsite—give ’em to him!” he 
moaned to Wheaton and Raggs on the 
following morning, when they reproached 
him. “Pg rather pass potatoes.” 

They argued it at some length, and 
predicted the worst. Barney, loath to 
sacrifice his valuable properties, became 
uppish and defied them. They went 
away from him shaking their heads. 

A week later, then, they were not 
astounded as he was when the climax 
came. About two hours after dinner he 
knocked hastily at the door of their room 
and Blow-pipe Wheaton admitted him— 
Tom Raggs was fon shift in the mine. 
Blow-pipe was reading a newspaper story 
of a divorce in which a husband was 
granted the decree on the grounds of 
extreme cruelty. 

“Read that, Barney,” he said cheer- 
fully, in greeting, when Brockman ap- 


peared. But Barney hurled the paper 
aside. 
“Wheaton,” he said, abruptly, “I’m 


wiring Gear Spence to come on and take 
the place. We're going to get Tom Raggs 
and we’re going to go from here hence!” 
He paused impressively. ‘“Blow-pipe, 
it’s me!” 
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Open your 
It's toasted 


ETWEEN lunch and golf—a Lucky 
Strike cigarette. Real Burley 


tobacco and delicious——it’s toasted. 


LUCKY STRIKE 
_ cigarette 


*\ Toasting has made the Lucky 
Strike cigarette famous. 






Lucky Strike tobacco 
for pipesmokers.Same © Guaranteed by 
formula—it’s toasted. Y ‘ 
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Blow-pipe sat up. ‘“‘Don’t be too sure, 


Barney. She had me carrying a tray 
night before—” 
“A tray! I wish you’d tell me what’s 


a tray between a landlady and her friends. 
Listen—I’ve got about five minutes and 
no time for trays. I’ve been sitting in her 
sitting room, with an album full of relicts 
in my hand, and there’s tears on my 
shoulder, and my ears is burning still with 
memories of her asking me what did I 
think of her getting married to a man 
she’d met lately that she’d taken a great 
fancy to. If you’re ready, let’s be mov- 
ing. If you’re not, then I’m gone the 
minute I can get Gear Spence here and 
his money in my hand. Anything, Blow- 
pipe, is better than the wedding bells!” 

Wheaton was dragging on his boots. 
“Go one, go all, Barney,” he said, with 
great relief showing on his face. ‘‘Let’s 
tind Tom Raggs and tell him how it is. 
He’ll be glad to have it over, I’m 
thinking.” 

When they found the night-shift boss 
in the tunnel he stuck his candle-stick 
into a seam and sat down on an empty 
powder box. He heard Barney’s report 
in heavy silence. 

“You're sure it was the ever-persistent 
and pervading sitting room she had you 
in, Barney, are you?” he queried. 

“Te was the sitting room. 

“Then my last word to you, Barney, 
is—sell for cash or sell on time or give the 
property away, or set it on fire and flee 
in the everlasting and_perspica-cious 
night—but don’t stay here!” 

“I’m not,” Brockman said. “I’m off 
for Needles not later than Friday even- 
ing. There’s another thing, though. I 
don’t want to drag you two boys with me 
if you’d rather to—’ 

“Drag?” Blow-pipe Wheaton echoed. 
“Say, this ain’t any time for dragging! 
With you gone, and that place at her right 
hand at the table vacant, and with her 
sitting room yawning, in a manner of 
speaking? You won’t have to drag none.” 

“And moreover and what’s more, Blow- 
pipe Wheaton,” Tom Raggs interjected, 
“if you’ve got anything but lime dust in 
that abandoned shaft you call your head, 
you'll recall that you and me is two hard- 
rock men that wouldn’t work for Gear 
Spence if he was the last man in the world 
and that wouldn’t be let to if we was to 
pay him money, so I don’t know as we 
need to crowd this sitting room argument 
any harder. Barney Brockman says it’s 
Needles for him. Then from this” per- 
petual and ever-scintillating camp to 
Needles by the shortest straight line that 
can be drawed between two points— 
that’s the road for me and you!” 
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“That’s right, is it?” Barney Brock- 
man asked. 

“Tt’s right,” Wheaton answered. “I 
was forgetting that. But there’s one com- 
fort for us—me and Tom Raggs here has 
got a location on some mighty promising 
copper outcrops in Pima county, and we 
can go there and sink or swim together, 
Barney.” 

Brockman sighed heavily. “I hate to 
let Gear Spence rob me like a laundryman 
this way, but I ain’t going to get married, 
either. It looks as though I’d have to 
drift.” 

“And what’s more,” Blow-pipe Wheaton 
added, as an afterthought, “‘you can just 
take a hint from Tom Raggs and me and 
be awful quiet and mysterious about it, 
too, Barney. When you get Gear Spence 
here you better keep him pretty dark, be- 
cause Mis’ M. is a mighty suspicioning 
and investigating woman, and we’re 
warning you of that.” 

“Yes,” Tom Raggs said, maliciously; 
“you're the ever-particular party that 
wants warnings, if I remember right!’ 

“T’m warned, boys,” Barney said. “I’m 
giving away a valuable mining property 
for a song, though, and I don’t believe 
Gear Spence sings anything extra well. 
I suppose I’d ought to warn him, too, 
oughtn’t I?” 

The others grinned. “You can do as 
you please, Mr. Brockman,” Blow-pipe 
said. “But if I was you I’d lay light on 
the warnings till I was out of camp a 
ways. You could write ’em, couldn’t 

your” 

“Or leave ’ em in your will,” Tom Raggs 
put in. “You can’t be too careful, 
Barney.” 

way iL think about that,”’ Brockman said. 
“Will we be at the Precious Metals to- 
morrow night at eight o’clock, then?” 

Tom Raggs took up his candle. “It will 
be something after seven o’clock,” quoth 
he, “if I pass canned beans at my place 
at the table many more nights, and that’s 
the precise and ever-illuminating truth, 
Barney Brockman. Enough is plenty— 
and often more! I bid you good evening!” 


T was half-past seven, as a matter of 

fact, when the three deserters met in the 
Precious Metals saloon on the following 
evening. Barney Brockman had char- 
tered an automobile that would take them 
to Needles direct—the trio proposed to 
risk no trains! Barney was not a pleasant 
companion, for the price of the Maginnis 
mining claims, officially known as the 
Double Eagle property, was so low that 
it caused him to moan aloud every time 
he thought of it. However, the deal with 
Spence was closed—the last bridge was 





burned. Brockman blew his nose lugu- 
briously. 

“Nevertheless, 
Wheaton urged, cheerfully, 
that sitting room, now.” 

“Nor those ever-present and particular 
potatoes neither, Barney Brockman, 4 
Tom Raggs chorused. “And we’re in the 
same boat with you. That big, slab- 
sided, red-fisted, crooked-faced Gear 
Spence fired me so quick this afternoon 
when jhe took charge that it hurt my 
neck. When we get that copper out- 
crop of ours developed a little I’m 
coming back here and have words with 
that Swede—and the words won’t rhyme, 
either, and that’s the ever-beneficent 
and beatitudinous truth. Hello, here’s 
our driver. Let’s be moving away from 
here.” 

Charley Schatt, owner and om of 
the automobile stage which they had 
commandeered for their desert run for 
liberty that night, came in panting and 
approached Barney Brockman. 

“Say, Mr. Brockman,” he gasped, “‘can 
you gen’lemen wait half a hour or so for 
me? I got a chance to make a twenty 
running some people around town a 
little.” 

“How long’s a half hour?” 
quired, good-naturedly. 

“That’s right—half a hour at the out- 
side,” the driver said. “It’s only to take 
the wedding down—” 

“The wedding?” 
and cried aloud. 

“Haven’t you heard? Sure—Mrs. Ma- 
innis and Mr. Spence, the new owner. 

hear he used to board with her in Bull- 
frog and they fixed it up a little while 
ago—” 

Barney Brockman was not listening. 
He turned on Blow-pipe Wheaton and 
Tom Raggs. They stood with mouths 
agape, their frames drooping. 

, you warned me, didn’t you?” he 
sneered, wearily. “You're a fine pair of 
jelly-headed burro-punchers, you are. 
Come on—we’re going quick, before I see 
Gear Spence and kill somebody.” 

He took the chauffeur by the arm 
roughly and led the way to the door, 
climbed into the battle-scarred wreck of 
an automobile, and placed the driver in 
his seat behind the wheel with force and 
violence. Blow-pipe and Tom Raggs 
followed like automatons and stumbled 
into the tonneau. 

“Needles!” Barney barked, viciously, 
to the boy. 

“But the wedding—” Schatt wailed. 

“Do like I tell you, d’ye hear?” Brock- 
man shouted. ‘We'll let the damned 


py? 


wedding walk! 


Barney,” Blow-pipe 
“don’t forget 


Barney in- 


Three men gulped 


What Will He Do With Them? 


But of course this is only a tendency, 
and practically, for a long time at least, 
it will not effect any great equalization 
of wages—not enough for us to depend 
upon in our war for sea business. 

Even after we launch our most modern 
ship, and man it with the most efficient 
Yankee crew, and speed it up by the most 
competent business management ashore, 
we may still find that an English ship can 
deliver the same cargo at an operating 


(Continued from page 26) 


expense of at least 20 per cent less, and 
Italy or}Japan may beat that. 

This means just one thing—somebody 
has to pay that difference or our ships go 
off the sea again. There is no way of 
dodging it, no system of hope, of bland 
cheer-upness, of smiling optimism that 
will keep a business going that is losing 
money. If your competitor can do busi- 


ness 20 per cent cheaper than you can, he 
will put you out just as surely as the sun 
will fade the stars. 

There is only one person who can pay 
that difference—and that 1s your Uncle 
Samuel. It is either that, or reduce the 
wages and living of our seamen, or turn 
our Pacific commerce over to Japan, and 
the Atlantic to England and Italy. There 
is no evading the situation. 

We must not give up our Merchant 
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The Same Shoulders irength 


CQCQ@'HOULDERS OF STRENGTH” as a means of reinforcement 
is an age-old principle. Through centuries it has proved its 
worth. Builders in long gone feudal days depended on the but- 
tress to brace the walls of strongholds they put up. The modern 
engineer employs the buttress to brace big buildings, bridges and 


the like. 
AJAX ROAD KING 


MORE TREAD ON THE ROAD 


the road. They add many miles to 
the life of every Ajax Tire. 





* Shoulders of Strength” are those 


buttress-like supports that brace 
both sides of the tread of Ajax Remember — Ajax Tires are 977, 


Tires. In the above big section of | Owner’s Choice. This big percent- 
the Ajax Road King, note how the age of the yearly Ajax output is 
massive tread is braced by these chosen by individual car owners 
sturdy Shoulders of Strength. to replace other tires that came on 
Shoulders of Strength, an exclusive their cars. 

Ajax feature, give the Road King Your nearest Ajax Tire Supply 
more strength where strength is Depot is headquarters for Ajax 
needed. They put more rubber Tires. Ajax Tubes and Ajax H. Q. 
where it should be— more tread on Tire Accessories. 





Ajax Tires are Guaranteed in Writing 5000 Miles 
AJAX RUBBER CO Inc... NEW YORK 


Factories: Trenton, N. J. Branches in Leading Cities 
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Marine; we should not reduce wages or 
living standards of our sailors. Therefore 
I am strongly for ship subsidy. 

And this is the time to get it. There 
was a time when a windy congressman 
from some place like Lost Lake, Tennessee, 
or from the hog-feeding belt of the Mis- 
~~ could rise up—after grafting on 
the Government for useless public build- 
ings—and howl down any suggestion of 
ship subsidy, as “a ship-owner’s graft.” 
But he can not now, for the ships are in 
the hands of the Government— and at 
least their regulation will remain in the 
hands of the Government. 

During the last two years we have sub- 
sidized the railroads several hundred 
million dollars—and there has been no 
strong objection. It was a_ necessity 
during the war. Now we must subsidize 
our shipping—for it is a necessity during 
the commercial war ahead. 

The railroads are going back to private 
ownership, and subsidies will cease, be- 
cause they have no outside competition. 
The ships, too, should go back to private 
ownership, but subsidies will begin, for 
the owners must be protected from de- 
structive foreign competition. 

Before the war I favored government 
ownership of railroads. I do not any more. 
And I believe the drift of opinion is strongly 
against governmental operation of general 
utilities. There are advantages in govern- 
mental ownership, but the advantages that 
looked so big on paper have proved rather 
insignificant in operation. By consolida- 
tion of office and letting out employees 
and reducing salaries of officers, the rail- 
road administration claims to have saved 
$25,000,000 in operating expenses—and 
yet by one order it increased operating 
expenses $300,000,000. It was necessary. 
I am not criticizing this action. But after 
watching the thing I am persuaded the 
Government would always be finding it 
necessary when it saved a dollar on one 
thing to spend five more on something 
else. The war time has not been a fair 
test. And I base my bias against federal 
ownership not on accomplishments but 
on tendencies. And the tendency has 
been distinctly away from either economy 
or good service. 

There can never be very good service 
without competition. | No | employee 
whose job depends merely on the number 
of votes his uncle can deliver to the con- 
gressman from Powhetan, will serve the 
public as courteously and efficiently as 
the one who may find a yellow slip in his 


Is Yours 


private office as he used to do. When a 
clerk is working on an important sale he 
may call on me for help, but it is my ab- 
solute rule never to interfere otherwise.” 
This merchant has a plan with his 
clerks which works out most successfully. 
Each of them is allowed to do the buying 
of some line. The repair man, for in- 
stance, is in charge of the stock of w atches. 
When a watch salesman comes in, the 
proprietor tells him that Mr. Johnson will 
look at the line, and it is Mr. Johnson on 
whom the salesman showers his favors in 
the shape of good cigars and lunch at the 
hotel. After a bill has been bought the 
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monthly envelope if he fails to live up to 
his job 

I know the post office is cited peren- 
nially as an argument for the efficiency of 
government operation. But so far as re- 
lations with the public are concerned the 
post office is the simplest business in the 
world. It has only one thing to sell, so 
simple that anybody who can count 
pennies can sell it—a_ thing people 
have to buy. It has only one thing to 
deliver and anybody who can read can 
deliver it—mail, that people are eager 
to take, while the operation of the 
railroads or the ships includes every 
form of complicated business—selling 
hundreds of different classes of service, 
buying hundreds of different sorts of 
material and labor, and dealing with 
the public in every possible relation. 

Even so simple a thing as the post 
office has been badly bungled during the 
administration of Burleson. And we 
tremble to think what would have hap- 
pened if the railroads had fallen into the 
hands of another Burleson instead of a 


McAdoo. 
Finish the Job 


No, we do not believe the Government 
should own or operate the Merchant Ma- 
rine. The Government should finish its 
shipbuilding job, then sell the ships to 
private owners at a fair price, and either 
by special privileges or subsidies guar- 
antee those owners equality with their 
competitors. 

The shipping board in some form should 
be continued and have strong regulatory 
powers. ‘They should after the most 
searching investigation determine the 
manner and amount of subsidies needed 

put our ships on a footing with our 
competitors. And these subsidies can 
be so regulated that they will not go to 
make millionaire ship owners, but merely 
guarantee our shipping men a square deal 
on the seas. 

One of the most feasible suggestions we 
have heard comes from Mr. William Kin- 
caid of the San Francisco operating de- 
partment of the emergency fleet. His 
idea is this: 

Say to the country we want American 
sailors. We want them paid decent 
wages, and want them to have good liv- 
ing. We are going to continue to pay 
$75 a month to sailors, no matter what 
our competitors are paying. Let the 
wages be fixed by the labor board. Then 


the Government says to ship owners or 
lessees: “Go on and sail ships. We will 
average the wages paid by your five 
strongest competitors, and make up the 
difference between that average and what 
we order you to pay.’ 

Such a subsidy would appeal to the 
fairness of most Americans. It would 
remove the feeling that a subsidy was a 
gift to a rich ship owner. It would be 
justified by the necessity for us to main- 
tain a Merchant Marine. 

But whatever form it takes, some sort 
of subsidy seems inevitable, and we must 
get it out of our heads that it is a gift to 
some individual or capitalist—it is merely 
an investment that is to help carry your 
goods and mine to the preferred markets 
of the world. 

We must have ships, and we must keep 
them afloat. We must not reduce wages 
and living conditions. So then we must 
C= pay gladly—for it will be the 

est investment we ever made. 

America is no isolated inland empire. 
We do not live in the Kit Carson days 
where a man and a gun and a coon-skin 
cap were sufficient unto themselves. We 
have over 100,000,000 people whose 
hands must be kept busy. We have 
many, many millions whose daily bread 
depend upon daily employment. They 
can’t be kept at work unless we can sell 
the products of their labor—the products 
of our soil and our mines and our mills; 
and unless we can bring raw material for 
them to work with. The degree of our 
prosperity will depend upon the raw ma- 
terial we get and the market we find. The 
best of these will only come to us in our 
own ships. And they are just as necessary 
to carry our grain and our meat and our 
cotton and coffee and oil, as the post 
roads are to carry our mail. And it is just 
as legitimate, even more necessary, for 
the Government to spend money and 
brains finding markets and ships for beef 
as it is in fighting cattle fever, of provid- 
ing ships for cargoes of wheat and cotton, 
as it is in helping the farmer produce 
them by waging war on the chinch bug 
and the boll weevil. 

American ships must be built, and they 
must be sailed. We can not afford to let 
them rust on the ways. We do not dare 
sell them to Japan, to England, to Italy. 
The blood war is over, but the trade war 
is on eternally, and we must have Ameri- 
can skippers and American crews to carry 
this war shrewdly, bravely, but fairly, 
into every market of the world. 


a One-Man Business ? 


(Continued from page 40) 


proprietor may quietly cancel a few num- 
bers, but Johnson merely thinks that the 
factory was out of them. And the mere 
fact that Johnson is permitted to share 
in the management of the store by pur- 
chasing some of the goods*makes him a 
more loyal employee. It would take more 
than an ordinary offer to induce him 
to quit a job where traveling men cater 
to him just as if he were the owner, to go 
where he would be only a clerk. 

“When I first began business,” said 
this merchant, “I had an idea that I must 


wait on every customer personally. It 
gave me a feeling of pride whenever any- 
one would come in, and seeing me busy, 
tell the clerk he would wait until I was 
at leisure. And I do know that I made 
many good customers by my personal 
attentions. 

“But it worried me that there was so 
little doing when I was away from the 
store. The cash register seemed to clog 
the minute I got out on the sidewalk. 
Whenever I would return from a neces- 
sary absence I would invariably be told 
of some customer who had been in, but 
not finding me, had gone away with the 
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Put Safety in the 
Pocket of Your Car 


A revolver is as necessary a 
part of modern automobile equip- 
ment as tire chains; and for the 
same reason—protection. 

But, with protection, you want 
safety. That is why you equip 
your car with an 
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promise to come back again later. Some- 
times they would return and sometimes 
not. And when they did not, I knew 
they had probably dropped into my com- 
petitor’s store and bought what they 
wanted. 

“It began to dawn on me that the ex- 
pense of running a store on Main street 
is too great to be borne by the efforts of 
one man, no matter how great a hustler 
he may be. Itis the STORE which should 
sell the goods, and not any individual. 

“When I got that fact firmly fixed in 
my mind [| began to develop an organiza- 
tion, which simply meant developing my 
clerks. I began to push them forward as 
shock troops and keep myself as a reserve 
force. I counted it as a demerit rather 
than an honor when some customer said 
he would wait for me. Sometimes | 
would have to hold on to things to keep 
myself from interfering when one of the 
clerks did not seem to be making much 
headway with a customer, but I always 
managed to control myself. 

“T remember my first feeling of suc- 
cess won by my new ttactics. I was 
standing at the front of the store when 
one of the wealthy women of the town 
came in. She spoke pleasantly enough 
to me, but walked back to my young 
man clerk. ‘I want to look again at that 
silver pitcher you showed me yesterday,’ 
she said to the boy. In five minutes the 


pitcher was bought. And it was the first 
hundred dollar sale ever made in my store 
without any assistance from me. 

“That was the beginning of a solid 
foundation for my business. Even though 
my present clerks leave me it will not be 
so hard to train others to take their 
places, because customers are used to 
having clerks, and not me, wait on them. 

“This year under the new system my 
business is showing an increase of nearly 
thirty per cent. But a hundred per cent 
would not cover the increased pleasure 
in doing business. It used to worry me 
that I could not get out and take an 
active part in the various public move- 
ments of my community. I simply 
couldn’t leave my store because there was 
no business when I was not there. 

“But now I can get out almost any 
time. And I am not worried by feeling 
that I may be losing the sale of a gold 
watch while I am out making collections 
or working for a bond issue or just talk- 
ing with friends. 

“In former years I always approached 
the cash register after an hour’s absence 
from the store with a leaden heart. But 
now I open the drawer and peek in with 
optimism. For there is always the bright 
possibility of seeing half a dozen twenties 
lying there that were not present when I 
went away. Mine is no longer a one-man 
business.” 





Diverging Roads 


(Continued from page 46) 


life’s been so different—she doesn’t ex- 
actly know what to make of me—I hon- 
estly don’t think either of us would be 
very happy if I were to go back there now. 
She has Mabel, you know, and the baby. 
It isn’t as though—” Floundering in her 
explanation she broke through them, with 
a smile, to frankness. “As a matter of 
fact, I never even thought of going back 
there.” 

There was bewilderment in his eyes, but 
he repressed a question. “Just as you 
like, of course. Naturally I supposed— 
but I’m glad you aren’t going. Two 
lumps, please.” 

“As though I wouldn’t remember!” she 
laughed. But as she dropped the sugar 
into his cup and tilted the percolator a 
memory flashed across her mind. She 
saw him, sitting at a little table in a dairy 
lunch-room, struggling to hide his embar- 
rassment, carefully dipping two spoonsful 
of sugar from the chipped white bowl, and 
the memory brought with it many others. 

The irridescent mood of the afternoon 
was gone, and reaching for the deeper and 
more firm basis of emotion between them 
she braced herself to speak of another 
thing she had not told him. 

Constraint had fallen upon them; they 
were separated by their diverging 
thoughts, and uneasily, with effort, they 
broke the silence with disconnected scraps 
of talk. Time was going by, already twi- 
light crept into the room, and looking at 
his watch Paul spoke of his train. Helen 
led the way to the porch, where the shade 
of climbing rose vines softened the last 
clear gray light of the day. There was a 
sadness in this wan reflection of the de- 


parted sunlight, the air was still, and the 
creaking of the wicker chair when Helen 
settled into it, the sharp crackle of Paul’s 
match as he lighted his after-dinner cigar, 
seemed irreverently loud. With a sudden 
keen need to be nearer him Helen drew a 
deep breath, preparing to speak and to 
clear away forever the last barrier be- 
tween them. 

But his words met hers before they were 
uttered. “What are you going to do, 
then, Helen ?—If you aren’t going home,” 
hé added, before her uncomprehension. 

“Oh, that! Why—I haven’t thought, 
exactly. Id like to stay at home—stay 
here, in my own house— ‘There’s so 
much to do, in a house,”’ she said, vaguely. 
*T’ve never had time to do it, before.” 

His voice was indulgent. “That'll be 
fine! It’s just what you ought to have a 
chance te do. But—see here, Helen—of 
course it’s none of my business yet, in a 
way, but naturally I’d worry about it— 
it takes an income to keep up a house, 
you know. I’d like—you know every- 
thing I’ve got is—is just the same as 
yours, already—” 

“Paul—you dear! Don’t worry about 
that, at all. If I needed any help I’d ask 
you, truly. But I don’t.” 

“Well, we might as well look at it prac- 
tically,” he persisted. “It’s going to fig- 
ure up i 6 more than you think, to 
keep this house going. Not that I want 
you to give it up, if you’d rather stay 
here,” he parenthesized, quickly. “I'd 
rather have you here than in Masonville— 
and I’d rather have you in Ripley than 
here, for that matter. Say, why couldn’t 
you come down there? I could fix up that 
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little bungalow on Harper street—and 
everyone knows you're an old friend of 
mother’s—” 

“T might do something like that,” she 
said at random. She was troubled by the 
knowledge that their hour was slipping 
past, and the conversation going in the 
wrong direction. 

“It would cost you hardly anything 
to live there. And we could—” 

“Yes,” she said; “I’d love that part of 
it—you know how I’d like to see you every 
minute— But there’s plenty of time— 
[ll think about it, dear.’ 

“That’s just the point. There is so 
much time. A whole year, and more, be- 
fore | can— And it would be just like 
you to half starve yourself and never say 
a word to me about it.” 

“Oh, Paul!’’ she laughed. ‘You are so 
funny! And I love you for it. Well, then, 
listen. I have a little over twelve hun- 
dred dollars in the bank—not much, is it, 
to show for all the years I’ve been work- 
ing? But it will keep me from growing 
gaunt and hollow-eyed for lack of food, 
quite a little while. And if I really did 
need more there’s a whole world full of 
money all round me, you know. So 
please don’t worry. I promise to eat and 
eat—I promise never to stop eating, as 


| long as I live. Regularly, three times a 


day, every single day!” 

“All right,” he said. His cigar-end 
glowed red for a minute through the 
gathering dusk. She put her hand on 
his sleeve, and it moved beneath her 
fingers until his frm, warm grip closed 
over them. Palm against palm and fin- 
gers interlaced they sat in silence. “It’s 
going to be a long time,” he said. After 
a long moment he added gruffly, “I sup- 
pose you’ve—begun the thing—seen a 
lawyer?” 

“I’m going to, this week. I—hate to— 
somehow. It’s so—” 

“You poor dear! I wish to Heaven you 
didn’t have to go through it. But I sup- 
pose it won’t be— There won’t be any 
trouble. Tell me, Helen, honestly— You 
do want to do it? You aren’t keeping— 
anything from me?” 

“No. I do want to take care of you. 
But there’s something I’ve got to tell you. 
He’s come back.” He was instantly so 
still that his immobility was more start- 
ling than a cry. At the faint relaxing of 
his hand her own fled, and clenched on the 
arm of her chair. Quietly, in a voice that 
was stiff from being held steady, she told 
him something of her interview with 
Bert. “I thought you ought to know. 
I didn’t want you to hear of it from some- 
one else.” 

“I’m glad you told me. But—don’t 
let’s ever speak of him again.” His ges- 
ture of repugnance flung the cigar in a 
glowing arc over the porch railing, and it 
lay a red coal in the grass. 

“T don’t want to.” She rose to face 
him, putting her hands on his shoulders. 
“But Paul, I want you to understand. 
He never was anything to me, really. 
Nothing real, I mean. It was just because 
I was a foolish girl, and lonely, and tired 
of working—and I didn’t understand— 
We never were really married.” 

She stumbled among inadequate words, 
trying to make him feel what she felt. 
“There wasn’t any reality between us, 
any real love—nothing solid to build a 
marriage on. And I think there is be- 
tween you and me.” 
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“The only thing I want,” he said, his 
arms round her, “the only thing I want 
in the world is just to take you home and 

| take care of you.” 

She kissed him, a hushed solemnity in 


her heart. He was so good, so fine and so 
strong. With all her soul she longed to 
be worthy of him, to make him happy, to 
be able to build with him a serene and 
beautiful life. 


THE END. 





The Man Who Never Worried 


(Continued from page 36) 


anything that approached it was a sure 

way to incur the publisher’s displeasure. 

Incidentally, the post office was not 

located on the Pittock block. 

The habit of looking at all sides of a 
question was a distinguishing one with 
Mr. Pittock. Even in his later years, 
when his affairs were so complex and the 
demands on him were so numerous, he 
was ready to listen to advice from every 
quarter, although his decisions were most 
decidedly his own. It is doubtful if, even 
by evasion, he ever refused to receive a 
caller at his office. His door was always 
open and anyone who had business with 
him might enter. There was no secretary 
to act as a buffer and even the formality 
of sending in a card was dispensed with. 
The caller entered and told his story, 
while Mr. Pittock listened. The latter 
had little to say on any occasion, but he 
was willing for visitors to talk to him at 
length. It made no difference, either, 
who the visitor was. He might be a busi- 
ness man on an errand concerning some 
large transaction, or one of the genus 
commonly known as office pests; Mr. 
Pittock heard them all to the finish. He 
even let book agents tell their story to the 
end, and this would seem to be the su- 
preme test of endurance. 

Pittock was particularly considerate of 
requests from working men. man 
stepped into his office one day and asked 
for a position as laborer at the Camas 
paper mill. The plant had its usual 
quota of employes at the time and he had 
been refused a job at the office of the com- 
pany. At the time the applicant entered 
Pittock was discussing an important 
business transaction, but he stopped and 
listened for perhaps twenty minutes to 
the hard-luck story that the worker told. 
Then, convinced that the man was deserv- 
ing, he gave him a note to the manager of 
the paper mill, which assured him a job. 

“How in the world can you afford to 

| spend so much time on such a trivial 
matter?” inquired the business man 
whose conference had been interrupted. 

“Tt’s really a case of us working men 
standing together,” was the reply. “All 
my sympathies are with the man who 
wants a job and isn’t afraid to tackle it. 
I make it a point to help him if I can.” 

This willingness to stand the verbal 
assaults of all who came to him was 
doubtless due to a natural courtesy and 
affability from which he never departed. 
Nevertheless, it proved profitable in the 
long run to be a good listener and a poor 
talker, for while he was always getting 
the ideas of others he did not reciprocate. 
His habit of silence was so marked that 
it gave rise to a number of personal 
anecdotes. 

Up to perhaps thirty years ago Pittock 
busied himself a great deal about the de- 
tails of his office. One day Jacob Kamm, 
a prominent and wealthy Portlander and 


a close acquaintance of Pittock’s, came 
in to subscribe to the Oregonian, asking 
that it be sent to California where he was 
to spend the winter in company with 
W. S. Ladd, another conspicuous citizen 
of Portland. 

“Now if I pay you in advance, as you 
require, what guarantee have | that you 
will send me the Oregonian after you get 
my money?” asked Kamm facetiously of 
Pittock, who was waiting on him. 

“Well, there’s Ladd,” replied the pub- 
lisher. “He goes to California every 
winter. He pays in advance and he 
always gets the paper. Ask him.” 

“So Ladd has the Oregonian sent down 
there,” said Kamm_ re-pocketing his 
money. “I’ll read Ladd’s copy,” and he 
walked out. 

“That’s just like me—always talking 
too much,” lamented Pittock. 

In money matters Pittock was some- 
times referred to as being “close.” As a 
matter of fact he was so in the sense that 
his purse was always shut to those who 
sought to exploit him and that his private 
philanthropies were negligible. Remark- 
ably frugal in his habits, practically none 
of his vast income was spent for personal 
pleasures or luxuries. It was as if he held 
a trust fund that he believed should be 
constantly administered for the good of 
the industries that he controlled. He did 
not feel at liberty to spend money for him- 
self as long as he had outstanding obliga- 
tions, and new investments always kept 
him in debt. 


Working Money 

It was part of Henry Pittock’s policy 
never to let money stand idle, even in 
small amounts. So far did he go in this 
that he carried little money with him; 
never in excess of five dollars unless he 
had some specific need for it. Before he 
would leave Portland on a trip he would 
estimate as nearly as possible the amount 
of money that would be required, and 
take with him that and no more. If un- 
expected expenditures developed he would 
draw a check and at’once notify his attor- 
ney in Portland, even though the check 
was for but a few dollars. He would not 
take the slightest chance of overdrawing 
his balance in the bank, although he was 
the bank’s chief owner and his credit 
there and everywhere else where he was 
known was practically unlimited. 

The habit of keeping his money always 
at work must have accounted for an 
appreciable part of his fortune. He fol- 
lowed this rule in his youth and up to the 
time of his final illness. When he received 
a dividend or rental check he took it im- 
mediately to the bank to deposit; never, 
if he could help it, did he postpone de- 
positing even for a day. Whenever 
possible he would plan his own payments 
to fall due the day that such receipts 
would be available. 
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“T never knew Mr. Pittock to make any 
decision until he had to,’ ’ said his closest 
associate recently. “There wasn’t an 
exception. If he had an option on any 
property he didn’t decide on it until just 
before the option would expire. If there 
was a court action, a petition to sign or 
any similar business to attend to, he 
would first determine the time limit and 
on the last day possible he would act.” 

There were two probable reasons for 
this policy. The first was that he knew 
by waiting he could take advantage of 
any possible eventualities. Although he 
might be convinced that it would be 
advisable to take some certain course of 
action, he reasoned that something might 
develop to change the situation and that 
there was everything to gain and nothing 
to lose by waiting. The second reason 
was that once having announced a de- 
cision he never changed it. His word in 
everything was an absolute guarantee of 
fulfillment and for that reason he would 
not give his word lightly. Those who 
knew him best realized that having once 
made a pledge he would go through with 
it to the limit, no matter what it meant 
in personal loss or inconvenience. 

A rugged, rigid honesty was a precept 
of his life. As a youth he held among the 
pioneers a reputation for square dealing, 
and never during his career was his in- 
tegrity questioned from any source. He 
went further than personal honesty and 


| insisted that those with whom he had 





business transactions should observe the 
same high code. In case there was any 
breach of it the offender was at once 
dropped from his confidence and con- 
sideration and never restored to a place 
in his esteem. If he found that he had 
been tricked, he went through with his 
obligation, if he had assumed one, but 
never again in any circumstances would 
he have any dealings whatsoever with the 
person at fault. There were no upbraid- 
ings and no complaints, just a deliberate 
shutting out of the unscrupulous from his 


life. 
Personal Habits 


There were other attributes of Henry 
Pittock’s character that can not properly 
be overlooked. One was that rare habit 
of being exactly punctual. If he delayed 
matters that might be delayed, he never 
stretched the limit of postponement but 
acted always within the time expected. 
If he had an appointment he kept it on 
the dot. If there was a directors’ meeting 
he was there on the minute and waited 
patiently while the others straggled in. 

Personally he was retiring with a 
modesty that amounted to self-efface- 
ment. He seldom gave an order, making 
known his wishes through suggestions. 
He did not expect or ask any special finan- 
cial consideration or personal favors be- 
cause of his wealth, preferring always that 
he should receive the same treatment 
accorded others. Illustrative of this were 
the little incidents of his daily life. At 
the bank of which he was president he 
would step out of his office and line up in 
the lobby to make a deposit or to transact 
other business at one of the windows. It 
would have been much easier, of course, 
to call a subordinate, but it wasn’t Pit- 
tock’s way. 

In personal habits he was extremely 
temperate, using no stimulants, not even 
tea or coffee. If he was ill he followed his 
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physician’s instructions to the letter, even 
to observing a diet in every detail. And 
he never let go of himself in a fit of anger, 
but kept his balance, sometimes on occa- 
| sions of great provocation. 

Seldom has there been such a life, span- 
ning as it did the great gulf between the 
crude beginnings of the Oregon country 
and the present stage of development in 
the commonwealths that have been 
carved therefrom. If Henry L. Pittock, 
whose estate was appraised the other 
day at eight millions of dollars, got 
more of material prosperity from it 
than did others with equal opportunities, 
it seems safe to say that it was because he 
followed the good old rules of personal 
honesty, industry and enterprise, coup- 
ling with them unbounded energy, a high 
degree of intelligence and exceptional 
foresight. And as for the fact that he 
never worried, that was doubtless due to 
a clear conscience and his theory of life, 
which told him that the man who holds 
his head erect and faces the world openly 
and squarely can trust the rest to 
Providence. 


Claudia and the 
Conquering Hero 


(Continued from page 23) 
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quality of worship, that she would have 
to face. 

She couldn’t face him, she knew, even 
while determining that she would. Yet, 
terrified, reluctant, rebellious as she was 
at finding herse f swept off her feet so by 
the force of his passionate resolve, there 
was a queer kind of delight in it, too. It 
was real, all this, not the mere game of 
parlor croquet she had played with the 
others, including the captain and the 
first lieutenant, who had turned out to be 
simply the Average Young Man dressed 
up in uniform after all. These little 
affairs were going as such little affairs 
had so often gone, and Claudia had 
realized sadly that they no longer pro- 
vided an interest in life. And not to have 
an interest in life, not, indeed, to be 
thrilled, fascinated, drunk with it every 
hour of the day made her feel as if the 
cold ashes of old age were smothering 
her already. 

The long and short of it was, of course, 
that she married Ward Allerdyce about 
twenty-four hours before his regiment 
entrained. She made her own conditions 
—the great point gained, he was utterly 
humble before his divinity—and they 
were married secretly in a little out-of- 
the-way place at the farthest compass of 
a one-day motor trip. It took hard driv- 
ing, after the brief ceremony in the little 
country parsonage, to get her back to 
town in due season. And she used the 
bugaboo aunt—supposed, Heaven knows 
why, to have become suddenly possessed 
by the darkest suspicions—as a reason 
why he shouldn’t even deliver her at her 
own front door. I believe their parting 
was a hand-clasp on a down-town street- 
corner, in the soft smoky dusk at the end 
of a spring day. 

Well, here she was, when, his regiment 
gone, she could sit down and think, in a 
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plight as awkward or as romantic as you 
please to consider it. Now that his will, 
the immense, tragic force of his passion 
no longer impinged on her, what she felt 
most was an utter breathless wonder at 
the madness of her behavior. Married! 
To a man who already, so little had he 
really come into her life, began to seem to 
her like a shadow! Yet among her emo- 
tions I doubt if regret figured at all. Life, 
truly, could hardly be dull or colored 
with any but rich romantic tints to the 
heroine of a secret marriage. Yes, decid- 
edly, it was the romantic side of the 
affair that was most real to Claudia 
now. And the feeling of it grew as the 
weeks went by, and she lived with her 
secret, getting used a little to the strange- 
ness of it, savoring the piquancy which 
it imparted to the most commonplace 
happenings of life. She was prettier than 


ever, and subtly more daring, more com- | 
Ward in the background, the | 


pelling. 
very remote background, gave her au- 
dacity. Nobody could bully her into 
marrying him now, since Ward had done 
it once for all and then so considerately 
gone away. The drawback to marriage, 
usually, is that immutable law which 
decrees that you can’t eat your cake of 
romance and have it, too. For Claudia, 
apparently, this law had been set aside. 
Instead of reading his newspaper at the 
breakfast table and forgetting to pass 
the marmalade, the usual frightful anti- 
climax of the honeymoon, Ward was thou- 
sands of miles away, dreaming of her, 
longing for her, and worshipping in secret 
the little picture of her that he wore over 
his heart. Her soldier! She liked calling 
him that, liked feeling that her marriage 
linked her by a gold and scarlet thread 
with that great, somber, beautiful, terri- 
ble thing, tie War. It thrilled her to 
know that he would carry the thought of 
her, the love of her, with him into the 
glowing red heart of it. And if he fell— 
well, I can’t fancy anything more sepul- 
chral or more becoming than the mourn- 
ing Claudia would have worn for Ward 
Allerdyce. A secret marriage—a widowed 
bride—there would be stuff in that to set 
any girl up for life. One needn’t fear a 
descent into the prosaic, one needn’t 
dread even middle age, with such a past, 
such a background. 





HE 11th of November, 1918, will never 
be forgotten by any of the generation 
that saw it. But of all the multitudes 
that rejoiced and wondered I doubt if 
anyone was so dumbfounded as Claudia. 
Peace! But peace, you might have fan- 
cied her expostulating to the high gods, 
was exactly what she hadn’t reckoned 
on. Nobody had given her any hint of 
an impending peace when she married 
Ward Allerdyce. It had been implied in 
their compact, hadn’t it, that he would 
be gone for years, perhaps forever? And 
now this remote, shadowy figure was 
about to emerge from the background, 
to stalk out into the middle of the stage 
like a bull in a china-shop—you couldn’t 
blame her for mixing her metaphors— 
and upset the whole order of the play. 
His regiment, which by the way had never 
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By a woman who typifies millions 





I had, like most women, two 
or three pet corns, which re- 
mained with me year after year. 


I suppose that one was ten 
years old. It had spoiled thou- 
sands of hours for me. 


Of course I pared and padded 
them, but the corns remained. 


Then Somebody Told Me 


Then somebody told me of 
Blue-jay. I promised to get it, 
and did. 


I applied it to my oldest corn, 
and it never pained again. In 
two days I removed it, and the 
whole corn disappeared. 


It was amazing—two days of 
utter comfort, then the corn was 
gone. 


That day I joined the millions who keep free from corns 
in this way. If a corn appears, | apply a Blue-jay promptly, 


and it goes. 


I’ve forgotten what corn aches were. 


I have told these facts so often that not a woman | know 


has corns. 


Certainly corns are unnecessary. 
Harsh, mussy treatments are folly. 


needless. 


Now I gladly write them for this wider publication. 


Paring and padding are 


When a corn can be ended by applying a Blue-jay, surely 


everyone should end them. And anyone who will, can prove 


the facts tonight. 
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corn to gently undermine it. 
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that her state rapidly approached panic. 
A husband! Not a distant, adoring lover 
hardly more real than a figure in a film- 
drama, but a real, actual husband com- 
ing to claim her! Not a soldier any more, 
not a hero, but a mere young man differ- 
ing only from other young men in that 
he had somehow unaccountably com- 
pelled her to marry him. Yes, that was 
the way she saw it now, taking refuge 
from fear in resentment. How could she 
help feeling, as things had turned out, 
that he had deliberately, treacherously, 
let her in for something she hadn’t bar- 
gained for? And the great moment of 
her life, which in the natural course of 
events would have been marked by all 
the glories of a church wedding, had 
sneaked by in the shabby little parlor of 
a country minister’s house. There had 
been pictures framed in shell-wreaths on 
the wall and wax-flowers under glass on 
the mantel—ft horrors to look on at 
such an act of madly magnanimous self- 
sacrifice. For it was self-sacrifice, wasn’t 
it, to offer herself up to the importunity 
of a man who as a soldier of his country 
had managed to make her feel that she 
somehow owed it to the Cause. And now, 
returning in this unwarrantable haste as 
a civilian, he expected her to pay for her 
rashness, her generosity, with a life-long 
slavery. 


T was in some such fashion that she put 

it to Ward Allerdyce when he came 
to her, humble, eager, starved with his 
long hunger for her, and trusting in her 
faith with all the passion of his young 
heart. Not that her case as she stated 
it was quite the crude, bald thing I have 
made of it. Plain speech was neither her 
merit nor her defect; she never served 
you up cold facts, but hashed and sea- 
soned them so delicately that you could 
seldom tell what you were swallowing. 
I don’t mean that Claudia fibbed; she 
herself was the first victim of her ima- 
gination, which persisted in seeing every- 
thing in the light best suited to its dram- 
atic possibilities. What she offered you 
was only what she herself had managed 
to believe, and she was deeply, genuinely 
aggrieved when you wouldn’t. 

That was the trouble with Ward now 
—he just wouldn’t, though she had ex- 
plained it all to him so nicely, so gently, 
so entirely without rancor, only letting 
him understand that her life was prob- 
ably ruined, and by his fault. 

Naturally he had not waited for her to 
get so far with her explanations before 
he found out where he was. He must 
have seen that from the moment he took 
her in his arms in that first blind rush of 
passion that would not be denied, and 
felt only a cool, reluctant cheek turned 
to his hot lips. He had let her go and 
stood off from her, pale under his tan, 
with eyes in which pain and _ bewilder- 
ment changed swiftly to something like 
comprehension. Really, Claudia might 
have saved herself the energy—there was 
a good deal, of an emotional kind—that 
went into her presentation of the case; 
he had the whole essence of it in that 
first stricken moment. She might have 
talked for weeks without enlightening 
him more. 

It was rather a tame little scene, after 
all, owing to Ward’s lacking all sense of 
the things he might so effectively have 
done. He didn’t argue or plead or rage; 


if he felt despair he didn’t utter it, didn’t 
even strike an attitude expressive of it. 
He merely put his hands deep in his 
pockets—one_ couldn’t see how he 
clenched them there—and stood looking 
down at her with eyes that had changed 
from blue to a cold stone-gray. 

“Do you want a divorce?” he asked 
abruptly. 

Claudia started. A divorce! When 
one hadn’t announced one’s marriage, 
suddenly to spring a divorce suit on one’s 
friends! It was an outrageous suggestion. 

“Certainly not,” she assured him with 
dignity. 

“Then I don’t think I quite see what 
you do want,” he said harshly. 

“Why not say at once that you don’t 
care?” she flung back, adopting the time- 
honored feminine tactics. 

“My caring is beside the question. I 
am willing to follow any course that will 
undo this great wrong that you accuse 
me of.” 

“Undo it?” It was an opening she 
made the most of. ‘“That’s just it—don’t 
you see it can’t be undone?” She gazed 
somberly before her as one who beholds 
the tragedy of the long years unroll. 

“No, I see nothing of the sort,” he 
replied brusquely. “The way is open for 
you to be free whenever you like. Per- 
haps it would not require even a divorce; 
I fancy an annulment would meet a case 
like ours. You have never borne my 
name and you need never bear it. In a 
few weeks, or months at most, you may 
be as free as if you had never known me.” 

“Ward Allerdyce, the cold-blooded 
way you talk about divorces and—and 
such things is simply horrible! I don’t 
know about your family—in ours we feel 
very strongly about such behavior—we 
don’t think it respectable!” In truth 
Claudia’s objections to the tie in which 
she had been, she felt, so unjustifiably 
ensnared, didn’t in the least lessen her 
dislike to this manner of untying the 
knot. To begin one’s matrimonial ca- 
reer, so to speak, with a divorce instead 
of a wedding! To admit her marriage 
with an undistinguished second lieutenant 
only in the moment of parting with him 
by ‘mutual consent, and, it might well 
seem, with a certain alacrity on his side! 
You perceive at once the undesirability 
of it. 


lle at her indignant outcry he had 
merely, after one keen look at her, 
shrugged his shoulders and taken a half- 
turn across the room. Wheeling abruptly, 
he came and stood over her where she 
crouched in a deep chair, supporting a 
sulky chin in the hollow of one small 
hand. It was Claudia’s luck, of course, 
to look her most maddening when she 
was naughtiest. When she pouted her 
lips like that, an anchorite couldn’t have 
helped kissing them. But though after- 
wards the vision of her might return to 
Ward tormentingly, might dwell with 
him like a slow, wasting fever in his hot 
young blood, you couldn’t have guessed 
it from the stern, appraising eyes that 
gloomed down on her now. 

“T’m going.” 

“Oh!” She rose, a little dazed. Things 
hadn’t gone, somehow, exactly as one 
might have prefigured. Here was Ward 
departing in this abrupt fashion, yet 
where, in their discussion, had they 
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American supremacy in 
automotive fields is no 
longer merely a boast or 
a conjecture. It is an 
established international 
fact. And it is significant 
that the supreme expres- 
sion of engineering skill 
in each field depends upon 
Bosch, America’s supreme 
ignition system, for its life- 
giving stream of fire. 
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GRANT 





keel | 
Attractive— 


S PLEASINGLY conspicuous on a country road as 
on the streets of a big city the Grant Six has that 
indefinable yet very appreciable quality termed sty. 

It is an exceptionally good looking car, well proportioned 
with marked individuality. 





Graceful body lines, low hung body, full moulded fenders of extra 
heavy metal, and a distinguished looking radiator finished in nickel-silver 
contribute a degree of smartness unusual in a car of its moderate price. 

Everywhere the Grant Six is recognized as the easiest riding light car 
built. High mechanical quality is vouched for by a splendid reputation 
for durability and service, five years good. 

Owners praise its operating economy in unstinted terms, 20 miles to 
the gallon of gasoline, 900 miles to the gallon of oil and 7,000 miles to 
the standard set of tires is the average experience. 

This year, as in previous seasons, the demands of Grant dealers are 
ereater than the factory can possibly supply, therefore in all sincerity we 
suggest the wisdom of at once ordering the model you desire. 

Five-passenger touring car $1120 

Roadster $1120 Coupe $1625 

All-Weather Sedan - - - $1645 

Demountable Sedan- - - $1400 
f. o. b. Cleveland 


Send for descriptive literature and name of nearest dealer. If you are 
interested in commercial haulage ask for literature on Grant Trucks, 1800 
pounds to 3) tons capacity. 


Grant Motor Car Corporation—Cleveland 











arrived? Where, indeed, had she expected 
to arrive? Except that she wanted things 
to go on as if that short half-hour in the 
country parsonage had never been, her 
plans, her expectations, were of the 
vaguest. Somehow it was up to Ward 
to immolate, to efface himself. Or 
perhaps, hidden unacknowledged in her 
heart, there was the hope of another wild 
wooing, of a return of that spring-tide 
of passion that had beaten down her 
resistance before. It was the difference, 
the eternal difference, between the wo- 
man’s view-point. and the man’s. To 
him, she was his already, with the uncer- 
tainties and fevers of courtship over and 
himself entitled to quiet possessorship. 
Her rebellion was unfaith and treason. 


| To her, surrender on such terms seemed 


an ignominy, a foregoing of her birth- 
right. Something free, unconquered, 
fiercely virgin in her scorned these mere 
legal fetters. It was perhaps in this very 
elusiveness, in this untamed, wild-bird 
quality, that her charm lay. But though 
it had emanated from her never more 
bewilderingly than now, though she had 
never looked prettier than as she stood 
gazing up at him with half-troubled, half- 
defiant eyes, instead of opening implor- 
ing arms he merely folded them sternly, 
standing over her like an implacable 


| judge as he delivered his sentence. 


“T shall give you three months precisely 
to make up your mind whether, for the 
sake of public opinion and all the rest of 
it, you are willing to acknowledge our 
marriage and live under my roof. Other- 
wise, either you apply for a divorce, or I 
shall.” 

She gave a little cry. There had been 
nothing, absolutely nothing, like this in 
the scene as she had mentally rehearsed it. 

“Ward Allerdyce, I shall never, never, 
apply for a divorce! Why should I? Cer- 
tainly you don’t dream that I want to 
marry anyone else?” 

“But mightn’t I want to?” he asked 
with calmness. 

For a moment she found no answer to 
this incredible speech. ‘Then, as_ her 
breath returned, she uttered what seemed 
to her the one adequate reply: 

“Ward Allerdyce, you are a brute, a 
perfect brute!”’ 

But he was gone, leaving her with this 
verdict, as it were, upon her hands. 


OU may fancy Claudia’s state of mind 

as she entered on this extraordinary 
period of grace, or probation, or whatever 
you choose to call it, that had been thrust 
upon her. At the end of it loomed the 
alternatives of the divorce court or of 
acknowledging defeat, of surrendering 
under fire, of knuckling down tamely to 
escape the penalty for holding out. But 
three months is three months, and in that 
space of time many a strategist has turned 
the tide of war and snatched victory from 
defeat. The great thing, of course, was 
to meet the enemy on ground where she 
could bring to bear the weapons that had 
routed him before. You couldn’t blame 
her for believing that her beauty, her 
compelling charm, would bring him 
again to her feet, would reduce the stern 
dictator te a supplicant, ready to accept 
whatever terms she offered. What these 
should be, I don’t believe she ever point- 
| blank asked herself.* Time enough when 
| he should have made submission, have 
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lot one cent for repairs— 
not one minute off the job!” 
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Yakima Fruit Growers Association 
praises Atterbury truck 


“Our 2-ton Atterbury has been in 
constant service over all kinds of 
roads, carrying an average of 4 tons 
most of the time. 


‘‘We have not had to spend one cent 
for repairs—nor has the truck been 
laid up a single minute. 


“On hills it will out-pull any truck 
of equivalent rating, and then some!” 


This letter from the Yakima Fruit 
Growers Association, Yakima, Wash., 
shows why truck owners are looking 
not at first cost, but at the service 
and earning capacity of the trucks 
they buy. 


If you are looking for the kind of a 


truck that will give this kind of ser- 


vice, write today for booklet, and the 
name of the nearest Atterbury dealer. 


ATTERBURY MOTOR CAR CO., BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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ONE OF THE FOUR 


i CARTER LABORATORIES 


ERE is the heart of the 
Carter Ink factory —a great laboratory with 
chemists and their helpers constantly on the 
alert, with every known piece of seientific 
apparatus that can be of assistance, symbol- 
izing precision, exactness, scrupulous care 
—guaranteeing absolute uniformity in the 
finished product. 


A pinch of color stirred in water will make black 
marks. But it is a far cry from this to the manu- 
facture of even an ordinary ink. To reach the 
Carter Standard, the Gall-nut solution, the Iron-Salt 
and all of the many other ingredients must be in 
exact proportion, and mixed by a complex but un- 
varying process. No two lots of raw material are 
quite the same, which adds considerably to the work 
that must be done before your supply of Carter Inx 
can be made ready. 





Carter’s Writing Fluid is sold by all the leading 
stationers. Its qualities are appreciated at home, 
as in the office. ‘Small sizes made for home use. 


THE CARTER’S INK COMPANY 


Manufacturing Chemists 


Boston New York Chicago Montreal 











CARTER INX PRODUCTS 


Writing Fluid 10 Cico Paste 11 Carbon Papers Typewriter Ribbons 
9 Fountain Pen Inks Photolibrary Paste Copying Inks VelVet Showcard Colors 
Red Ink (Carmine) Cement Drawing Inks White and Gold Inks 


8Violet, Green and Blue Inks 
Numbering Machine Inks 


Indelible Inks 
Stamping Inks 


Glue Pencils 
Great Stickist Mucilage 


Realblack Ink 
Ink Eraser 





atoned by humility and penitence for 
having dared to bully, to threaten, to 
add this talk of divorce to the original 


| crime of having married her—as she told 


| herself so often—against her will. 

















Some- 
how she would deal fittingly with the 
rebel, when once he should be prostrate 
in the dust. 

She appeared then, in pursuance of her 
plan, in all the places where he could be 
expected to turn up. When he didn’t 
turn up, she accounted for it by his hav- 
ing gone to his old home in a distant town. 
She knew he must return to the city, for 
he had been offered an exceedingly good 
opening there by one of the older men in 
his regiment. His last letter had told her 
of it, painting in rosy tints the life they 
would live together. 

But a month, one of the three so im- 
portant to her campaign, went by and 
she had seen nothing of him—a faint chill 
of doubt began to settle on her heart. 
Then one evening—she was with a party 
at the St. Francis—she looked across the 
hotel dining-room and saw him. The 
surprise of 1it—though as always she had 
been half-consciously watching for him— 
sent the blood leaping along her veins. 
Her husband—it seemed to her that the 
astounding truth must somehow proclaim 
itself above the music of the orchestra, 
the rattle of dishes, the talk and laughter. 
Then she steadied herself and regarded 
him calmly. He stood very well, she per- 
ceived, the severe test of the change from 
the glamorous khaki to the prose of or- 
dinary evening clothes. So many of the 
men seemed to have dwindled so ab- 
surdly. She kept glancing at him 
covertly. He did not appear to see her; 
something or somebody was absorbing 
his attention, but she could get no glimpse 
of his vis-a-vis across the crowded room. 
She tapped impatiently with her foot, 
and the youth at her side—a very new 
and very youthful victim—began to find 
her replies irrelevant. Then the people 
at an intervening table rose, and she saw 
the person in whom Ward seemed so 
absorbed. It was a girl, tall, graceful, 
golden-haired, and gowned in black, 
which set her off to perfection. 


ELL, that was the beginning—from 
which you understand, of course, 
that it was not the end. The end? To 
Claudia there seemed noend to her encoun- 


| ters with Ward and the golden-haired girl. 


| always companionable and gay. 





They were ubiquitous—always together, 
Even 
to the eye of Claudia the girl revealed 
not a single comforting flaw. She was 
striking at a distance, she fulfilled your 
expectations close up. She danced well, 
her golden head almost on a level with 
Ward’s, her long, slim body moving witha 
lissomeness that Claudia silently de- 
nounced as snaky. Indeed, the stranger 
was beginning to seem to her the very 
incarnation of serpentine craft and 
witchery. Nothing was known of her, 
except that Ward had introduced her 
here and there as Miss Carter. But on 
the whole he kept her determinedly to 
himself. Of course his last year’s devo- 
tion to Claudia was recalled, and you 
may imagine the cattiness of girls who 
had frequently suffered from her depre- 
dations, and had now the satisfaction 
to see her own preserves poached on. 
She stood up under it, though, in a 














FTER Champion Spark Plugs 
have successfully gone 
through all the severe tests, such 
as the “Air Test” and the “Shock 
Test” that show them to be 
100% leak-proof and 100% in 
durability— 

Then comes the rigid final 
inspection! 

Long trained experts go over 
the plugs to make sure that every 
detail is right, and that there are 
no imperfections. 

The skill and pains taken in 
this final inspection are character- 
istic of the care and thoroughness 
with which Champion Spark 
Plugs are made and tested. 
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Rigid Inspection Insures Dependability 


This care and thoroughness, 
coupled with our famous No. 3450 
Champion Insulator and our 
patented asbestos gasket con- 
struction, are responsible for the 
better performance of Champion 
spark plugs as compared to other 
plugs, and their greater resisting 
power to temperature changes 
and to shock and vibration. 


An increasing number of car 
owners continue to learn the wis- 
dom of insisting upon the spark 
plug with the name “Champion” 
on the Insulator and the world 
trade-mark on the box. This is 
your safe way toavoid substitutes. 


Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio 
Champion Spark Plug Company, of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 
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Champion X 
For Ford Cars 
A15, Price 90c 
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= thoroughly sporting fashion, and laid the 
| sting of the scratches silently to Ward’s 
account. It was getting to be a long 
account; going over the items positively 
kept her awake at night. For instance, 
there had been times, many times, when, 
absorbed in the golden-haired girl, he 
hadn’t even seen her, Claudia. And when 
he did see her, it was apparently as an 
object remote from his sphere of interest, 
as an acquaintance whose name he might, 
with a little trouble, recollect. Once, 
meeting her face to face, he had the 
effrontery to introduce her to the golden- 
haired girl. Claudia thought with loath- 
ing of the friendliness of the blonde 
usurper’s smile. She had even put out 
her hand, which Claudia would not see. 
Instead, her eyes had turned to Ward, 
flashing a scorn which she hoped might 
sear him to the soul. He had sustained 
the attack as coolly as an iceberg. 

“Let’s not miss this dance, Addie,” he 
had remarked, and she had gone off with 
a nod back at Claudia, in which, if you 
were angry enough, you might no doubt 
have detected pity and patronage. Clau- 
dia detected them; her imagination 
leaped ahead to the day when as Mrs. 
Allerdyce the golden-haired girl would 
be more patronizing still. Of course 
Ward would tell her that he had never 
really loved Claudia, that it was all a 
mad freak, and the world, when it saw 


? 
Don t let your car that Ward’s divorce from Claudia was 


but the signal for his engagement to 


get out of use : Addie Carter, would probably endorse 


this view. 











Witha sti 
ith all cars costing much more than they used to, it Tu ileal la Sc Mihalis 
pays morethanevertomakeyourcar give longerservice. 4 sointhesenigids. She wan't wetting 


Don't let it get out of commission—overhaul it in time. poetry or making her will, though rapidly 
drifting to the point where people do 


Your car probably needs | both; she was reading Ward’s love letters. 
new piston rings now. Yes, these documents, which heaven 
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to as high as 25°%, of total consumption. Stop this loss! and re-reading line by line, and sometimes 


—for she had taken to sniveling a good 
Install Inlands and save money 


deal lately—watering with her tears. 
Inlands save you real money in fuel cost—make your engine run like new How he had poured out his heart in them, 
—and eliminate engine repairs that would otherwise be necessary. Any 
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believing that every word would find an 
‘good mechanic can show you how the Inland patented spiral cut principle echo in her own! How, even in the shadow 
makes it the mechanically perfect ring. The 
dreamed of their future! How he had 
thought and planned for her, in case he 
| were not to come home—Oh, how could 
it be that a love so deep, so tender, had 
| changed so soon? How could a golden- 
| haired girl beguile such a one to perfidy? 
And how could a Claudia have disdained 
ONE- PIECE PISTON RI NG an offering so precious? 
is absolutely gas-tight because it has no gap and because its patented @ =the sort to monopolize blame that she 
Spiral Cut permits it to expand in a perfect circle making a perfect seal 1 | could manage to share with another. 
against the cylinder wall. Strongest and most durable because the width She had _ proved, hadn’t she, the worth 
and thickness are equal all around—no weak or thin places. Low priced 4 (Continued on page 92) 
because of its simple, one-piece construction—a set of Inlands costs less 4 
than any other type of absolutely gas- 
tight ring. 
your carin A-| shapenow. See your garage | 
man about Inlands today. Pp T bl 
‘ cur eace adie 
Inland Machine Works 
1637 Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo. | (Continued from page 42) 
Dealers—Jobbers everywhere stock Inlands. | intelligence and skill must dominate. Ina 
Ask yours. | dynastic state, leadership in every branch 
is confined to the members of a hereditary 
caste, the very worst method of securing 


of the dread angel, he had hoped and 
But she came back smartly; she wasn’t 
Don't let your car get, “down, and aut t= a 2 * 
capacity for public service. 
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Building GMC 
Truck Confidence 


GMC Trucks from the very 
first, were built to be inher- 
ently good—good for their 
own sake. 


No GMC Truck was ever 
built to meet a price. 


The GMC ideal has been to 
build the best truck possible 
in a particular size and for a 
particular kind of work. 


The man who owns a GMC 
Motor Truck may well look 
upon it with the same degree 
of confidence he placed in the 
horse, his faithful friend. 


Whether it be a single GMC 
Truck or a fleet, the owner 
finds untold satisfaction in his 
confidence that his work will 
be well done. 


During the years since GMC 
Trucks were put on the market 
there has grown up among 
GMC owners everywhere just 
such a feeling. 


That is why, as a result of 
proof of performance, the rep- 
utation of GMC Trucks for 
reliability and plain, honest 
quality is rapidly growing. 


There is a good reason for it. LetyournexttruckbeaGMC. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 
Pontiac, Michigan 


Branches and Distributors in Principal Cities 
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much that is beneficial. 
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| Choice Recipe book free. 
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Cuticura Soap 
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iS Ae Complexion 


All druggists; Soap 25, Ointment 25 and 50, Talcum 25. 
Sample each free of ‘‘Cuticura, Dept. B, Boston.” 
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In most regards the Japanese are like 
other civilized peoples. They have come 
into the European world out of centuries 
of isolation, and while the details of their 
racial experience differ widely, the funda- 
mental traits do not range far from our 
own. [he impulse towards “war for war’s 
sake” in Japan as elsewhere requires 
elaborate stimulus from above. Grant 
that the spirit of Bushido, the “Warrior’s 
Way,” is still exalted in Japan as a basis 
of personal honor, and that the descend- 
ants of the fighting Samurai are taught to 
prefer death to disgrace. Yet these 
natural survivals of some of the more 
refined elements in the old feudal system 
have mainly a poetic or literary value. 


National Antbitions 


It is true, of course, that the militarists 
in Japan are on the lookout for impe- 
rialistic conquests. And it is true that 
the number of these restless spirits is not 
negligible and that they constantly im- 
pede the advancing current of Japanese 
democracy. But this fact again is not 
peculiar to Japan. In every nation which 
burdens itself with a great armament in 
time of peace, with an array of eager but 
idle men trained to use it, there 1s con- 
stant gossip of war with corresponding 
depreciation of democratic ideals. 

Moreover, through placing national 
power at the service of foreign exploitation 
(whatever form “Dollar Diplomacy” may 
take) the peace and welfare of the world 
are jeopardized; above such influences 
Japanese politics has not yet fully risen. 

As already stated, it is no part of my 
present purpose to explain or justify any 
action undertaken or contemplated by 


the Japanese government. I only wish to 
show that the nation must be judged on 
its OWN merits, not as one of the dis- 
credited dynastic class. Thus Japan can- 
not be dismissed with the verdict that she 
is a ‘‘second Germany” whose motives 
are to be explained in Prussian terms. 

For she makes no pretense of being, like 
imperial Germany, a perfected political 
and social organism to the standards of 
which all the world must be brought by 
fear or intrigue. Her governmental ad- 
ministration represents the successful 
efforts of different political groups to help 
the people to realize as well as may be 
their ambitions of national development. 

These ideals are to a large and increasing 
degree a result of the experience of their 
scholars and statesmen in America and 
Europe. The fact that upwards of 2000 
Japanese graduates from American uni- 
versities occupy important posts in Japan 
is our surest guarantee that liberal ideas 
to an increasing degree will control in the 
national councils. 

In conclusion, I feel certain that no 
risk will be run by admitting Japan to a 
prominent position in the Society of Na- 
tions, and that certainly great embarrass- 
ments would arise from any attempt to 
exclude her. Moreover, responsible mem- 
bership in such an organization could 
not fail to strengthen the democratic 
elements already rising toward leadership 
in her councils. And if the forthcoming 
League turns out to be what the peoples 
of the wo1ld so ardently hope for, 2 
pledge of disarmament and co6peration, 
it will exert a powerful liberalizing in- 
fluence on each and all of the nations 
concerned 


On the King's Carpet 


(Continued from page 33) 


Britain. We got so accustomed to 
mingling with the peerage that we had 
no time for commoners at all. 

“Is he a Lord?” we would ask when- 
ever it was proposed to introduce us to 
anybody. 

“No,” the answer was likely to be; 
“but he is the greatest—” 

“Never mind, old top. If he isn’t a 
member of the peerage I don’t believe 
I'll bother. I can’t remember half the 
people I’ve already met. Anyway, I see 
that my friend the Viscount N— has 
just come in. I must be going | over to 
speak to him, if you'll excuse me.’ 

In six weeks of participation in the in- 
terviewing of practically every prominent 
man in any way connected with the 
Peace Conference, I must say that Lloyd 
George is about the easiest of them all to 
interview. But he can say less, and say 
it more convincingly and more charmingly 
than anyone I have yet come in contact 
with. When for a second time we shook 
hands with him and left him, we were all 
positively glowing with enthusiasm. But 
on sober reflection there wasn’t a man in 
the party who had a “story” to write. 
But all in all, he’s the neatest, sweetest, 
cleanest-cut little man I’ve seen in years. 
And then there’s Mr. Balfour. It is hard 
to say which is more fascinating, his 
kindly voice, or his courtly manners. On 
second thought I believe it is the manners, 


for he had us all bowing deeply to each 
other and begging each other’s pardon 
for the next two or three days after our 
interview. Personally, I was tremen- 
dously pleased with what I had seen of 
the leading Britishers. The King was a 
good fellow, Lloyd George was a good 
fellow, Balfour was a good fellow, and the 
doorman at our hotel was a good fellow. 
I felt that things had started well. I was 
prepared to like everybody and every- 
thing on the entire Island—that is every- 
thing except the fog. 

Naturally I was more or less familiar 
with what is called fog on the Pacific 
Coast. But that is different; that is only 
an atmospheric condition. The London 
fog is an actual substance like a sand- 
bank or the side of a house. I felt all the 
time as if I was surrounded by a high 
board fence that moved when I moved, 
and stopped when I stopped, but man- 
aged always to keep just out of my reach. 
The fog was thick the day we reached 
London. It was thicker the next day, but 
was still navigable at reduced speed. 
However, the day of the Guild Hall 
ceremony at which an address of welcome 
in a golden casket was to be presented to 
the President, it was so absolutely 
opaque that two unbroken lines of soldiers 
had to be placed along the entire route 
from Buckingham Palace to the Guild 
Hall to keep the Presidential Party from 
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Plan It Now 


To the National Parks, to the seashore 
or the lakes; to the mountains, the woods 
or places of historic interest. 


Make this a summer of Vacation Travel. The 
transportation facilities of the Nation are again at 
your service for pleasure trips. 


North, South, East and West, in every section, 
glorious out-of-door playgrounds beckon you. 
Heed the call. Get away. See unfamiliar places. 
Know the scenic beauties and grandeur of your 
own land. 

Every American owes himself a visit to our 
National Parks—a vast region of peaks, canyons, 
glaciers, geysers, big trees, volcanoes, prehistoric 
ruins, and other wonders. 


Visit the seashore, the lakes, the mountains, 
the woods, and the many places of historic charm. 
choose the seclusion of the camp or the enjoy- 
ment of social life at the great resorts. 


Money and time spent in a well-planned vaca- 
tion is a health investment. Its returns are big in 
renewed energy and the joy of living. 


Summer Excursion Fares 
to National Parks and Principal Resort Regions 


Printed on this pageisalist of | booklets will help you decide where 
booklets, covering summer-time | to go. They are furnished free. 
attractions. Note the dif- Ask your local ticket 
ferent titles. Decide which agent to help you plan 
you want. your trip—or apply to the 
Each booklet is attrac- nearest Consolidalted 
tively illustrated and con- Ticket Office—or mail the 
tains up-to-date, authori- coupon below to the near- 
tative information. These est Travel Bureau. 





-UNITED-STATES - RAILROAD -ADMINISTRATION: 


Travel Bureau Travel Bureau 
646 Transportation Building 602 Healey Building 
Chicago Atlanta 


Travel Bureau 
143 Liberty Street 
New York City 








Mail this coupon to the nearest Travel Bureau for Free Booklets of the 
section you plan to visit 


ed ee ee 


Please mail me booklets as follows: 








City 











___Street Address_ 





State ee 





Let These Free Booklets Guide You. 
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Upper Michigan) 
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They’re all the go! 


On the boardwalk, on the hotel porch, at receptions, 
wherever well-dressed folks gather, Keds are “it”. They 
are canvas rubber-soled shoes of distinction—suitable 
for any and every occasion in town and country, indoors 
or outdoors. 

Keds come in a wide range of styles. Better-looking 
shoes you have rarely seen. Certainly you’ve never worn 
shoes more comfortable in hot weather. 


Every member of the family can wear Keds with 
thorough satisfaction in their quality and value. Ask 
your shoe dealer for Keds. You should be able to obtain 
the exact style you want. Look for the name “Keds” 


stamped on the sole. 


United States Rubber Company 


Keds 








losing its way. And I don’t believe 
we would ever have found the place our- 
selves if it had not been for those self- 
same soldiers. 

There was not an individual allowed in 
the Guild Hall that day (with the possible 


| exception of the members of the city 
| council) who was not a prominent per- 





sonage. Of course some were more 
prominent and some less. The more 
prominent ones sat on the stage, the less 
prominent in the orchestra. The Lord 
Mayor and Lady Mayoress held the cen- 
ter of the stage, and were supposed to 
shake hands with everybody who came 
up on it, although one or two managed to 
elude them. 

The Lord Mayor was dressed in the 
ancient vestments of his office, and wore 
a gold-embroidered robe that a hundred 
years ago was supposed to lend dignity to 
a man. But times have changed, for 
about all it added on this occasion was 
trouble, self-consciousness, and a great 
deal of perspiration. And right here a 
slight anachronism was apparent; the 
Lady Mayoress was dressed in the height 
of the present fashion. 

I looked at the Town Clerk, and the 
wonderful white rope-wig he had on, and 
I couldn’t help wondering whether he 
wore that wig to business every day, and 
whether he slept in it. And I felt sorry 
for the little fellow in the red velvet suit 
who carried that tremendous mace up 
and down the aisle. He positively stag- 
gered under the weight of it, and might 
about as well have been carrying an orna- 
mental lamp-post. For the benefit of 
those who are not familiar with the mace 
and its uses, and think as I did that it is 
something to eat, let me add that it is a 
large brass instrument with which im- 
portant meetings of the city council are 
opened. 

As the time approached for the arrival 
of the President the Lord Mayor’s entire 
suite went to the door to meet him. Not 
long afterwards they returned in solemn 
procession. The Lord Mayor and the 
President sat down at the table in the 
center of the stage with the Lady Mayor- 


| ess and Mrs. Wilson at their right. The 





President put his silk hat on the floor. 
Then he took off his gloves and dropped 
them in the hat. Then he stood up and 
removed his overcoat. And after that 
the proceedings began. 


The President Gets His Casket 


I had supposed that the council had 
already voted on the resolution providing 
for the presentation of the casket and con- 
tents to the President, but it seems that 
they had not. For the Town Clerk stood 
up and read it aloud from the beginning 
to the end. The Lord Mayor put it to a 
vote—and fortunately it passed. There 
would have been a very awkward situa- 
tion in that ancient Guild Hall if the vote 
had gone the other way. And in addition 
to that the city council would have had 
on their hands a perfectly good address 
of welcome, and a gold casket with an 


| inscription to the President of the United 


States engraved on it. 

The day after the Guild Hall ceremony 
we went to Manchester. Now London 
had opened a great deal of champagne for 
us. For some reason there seemed to be 
a belief that American correspondents 
could not exist without it. They opened 


‘it for dinner always, and often they 
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= Dynamite’s 
2 Next Great Task 


HE next great task for Hercules Explo- 
sives lies in the fields. 























Up to the present time the power of dynamite 
has been mainly employed in the important 
work of developing our mineral resources and 
of building and maintaining our great transporta- 
tion systems— our railways, canals, and high- 
ways. That this work has been successfully 
carried on is evidenced by the rapid growth of 
our material prosperity. 





But today new problems confront us. The necessity 
of feeding a large part of the world turns our thoughts 
to the undeveloped agricultural resources of our 
Country. Inthe United States there are a billion-nine- 
hundred-million acres of rural land—forests, wood lots, 
ranches and farms. Of this total 46° or 870,000,000 
acres are in farms. Only half of this farm land is im- 
proved. The other half is waste—undrained swamps, 
land studded with rocks or stumps, and land that 
needs irrigation. 

In the years to come we shall see explosives used to 
clear these thousands of square miles of waste land— 
we shall see millions of tons of foodstuffs grown upon 
land that has heretofore been unpreductive and thereby 
billions of dollars added to our National wealth. 


The Farm Dynamites made by the Hercules Powder 
Co. will play a most important part in this great work. 


Send for our booklet, ** Progressive Cultivation’. 
HERCULES POWDER Co. de 


Chicago St. Louis New York dl 
Pittsburg, Kan. Denver Hazelton, Pa. / 

‘J San Francisco Salt Lake City Joplin iJ v] 
Chattanooga Pittsburgh, Pa. Wilmington, Del. aS 
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Makes Light 
Cool Work 


of lronin 






UNIVERSAL Electric Iron 


RONING DAY—a day to be dreaded by the woman who uses the 
old-fashioned stove-heated irons, but a day of easy accomplishment 


with the UNIVERSAL Electric Iron. 


Does the work that used to take you the best part of a day in a few 
hours and with all the disagreeable, discomforting features eliminated. 


Because of the quick heating ironing surface and greater heat storage 
capacity of UNIVERSAL Irons, there’s no “waiting for the iron to 
heat up” and the heaviest laundry is easily and quickly disposed of. 


UNIVERSAL 


ELECTRIC 


HOME NEEDS 


There’s no need of spending several 
hours each day in the kitchen working over 
a hot stove. Cooking, ironing and many 
other household tasks may be done in half 
the time and with less than half the work 
when you use UNIVERSAL Electric 
Home Needs. 


A turn of the switch and _ the 
UNIVERSAL Electric Appliance is ready 
for use—in any room where there’s a lamp 
socket. No fussing with coal or ashes, no 
worry about results. UNIVERSAL Electric 
Home Needs do the work perfectly and are 
most economical to operate. 


Every housekeeper who uses a 
UNIVERSAL Bread Maker, Food Chopper 
or Percolator, knows that the name 
UNIVERSAL stands for best quality 
materials, highest grade workmanship and 
complete satisfaction to the user. Back of 
every UNIVERSAL 
Electrical Appliance is 
a manufacturing ex- 
perience of over half 
a century. 





UNIVERSAL 
Electric Toaster 
No. E 946... : $6.35 
Makes crisp, golden brown toast 
right beside your plate. 





UNIVERSAL 
Four Heat Electric Grill 
No. E 984 ; 4s ee 
Boils, fries, toasts, stews. Cooks a 
complete meal right at the table. 





UNIVERSAL 
Electric Coffee Percolator 


i | $15.00 
Makes the most delicious full flavored 
beverage imaginable and uses a third 
less coffee than other methods. 
Prices from $9.50 upward 





| opened it for luncheon; and on one or 
| two occasions they had removed a few 
| corks for afternoon tea. But it remained 
| for the City of Manchester to serve it to 
us for breakfast. 

But it is not that marvelous breakfast 
| that comes up before me when I look back 
| on that week in Old England; it is not the 
| Chief Constable in all his glory, nor the 
Manch’ter Ship Canal; it is not the state 
banquets and ceremonies, or the meeting 
with some of the world’s most distin- 
guished statesmen and diplomats; it is 
not the King at the Royal Palace holding 
out a cordial right hand to a parcel of 
unwashed and unshaved journalists. No, 
it is none of these things. 

What I see is the long unbroken line of 
people stretching from Dover to London, 
on to Manchester, and back to Dover 
again. What I feel is the friendship of 
the English people. We were welcomed 
there, and wanted there. And when I 
say “We” I mean America—for in Europe 
the President stands for the whole Ameri- 
can people. 





| Next month our peace correspondent takes 
his own peculiar point of view to the 
Conference of the Nations 


Society on the 


Windswept 


(Continued from page 20) 


little thing like that. Instead of worry- 
ing, he rolled up his sleeves and started 
to work; and so far as I know he has 
never rolled them down again. 

He built his house alone, all of it except 
| the fitting of rafters and one or two other 
things that one man can not do alone. 
Then he started prospecting for a promis- 
ing well-site. Having found it, he made a 
cross in the sand and set to work to rig up 
a windlass, 

Out our way when you want a windlass, 
gr an axe handle, or a new string for the 
ukulele, you don’t send the boy down to 
the corner store for it, because there is no 
corer store. If it is something you can’t 
make out of a soap box and a piece of 
baling wire, you travel twenty-five miles 
by burro and train to get it. 

So he went to town and had a black- 
smith forge a shaft and handles for him. 
These he brought back, lugged them over 
the sand, fitted a drum to them and 
bolted the whole contraption to a tripod 
of his own construction. ‘Then, when he 
had dragged this to the well-site and 
erected it, and after he bought and 
hauled lumber for casing, he was ready to 








start to work. Even up to this time, I 
think you'll agree he had done a pretty 
good piece of work for one lone man, but 
it isn’t a marker to what still lay ahead of 
him. 

He started the well and inch by inch, 
foot by foot, he sank it down into the 
ground—sank it in a way that makes a 
certain Sisyphus appear rather less like a 
wronged hero than the story books would 
have us believe. The process was some- 
thing like this: He would go to the bottom 
of the well and with pick and shovel load 
a hundred and twenty-five pounds of 


UNIVERSAL Electric Home Needs are on sale at 
Electric Lighting Companies, Electrical Dealers, 
Hardware and Housefurnishing Stores Everywhere 






Write for Free Booklet No. 181 


LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK, New Britain, Conn. 
TheTrade Mark hnown 





In Every Home 














with Cereals and Fruits 


1 OF- Or-Veatsh arena! 
Fill your cream pitcher with Carnation ‘ 
and try it with corn flakes, shredded | with cere al Ss 


wheat biscuits, oatmeal, puffed grains and 
all other prepared or cooked breakfast 
cereals. It is of the consistency of cream 
and with its appetizing favor makes your 
dish of breakfast cereals complete. 


You will be gratified with the excellence 
of Carnation (undiluted) with coffee, as 
well as with cereals. When you use 
Carnation for cooking or to drink reduce 
its richness by adding an equal quantity 
of pure water. (If you prefer thin milk 
for cooking, add more water.) 


Carnation is only cows’ milk—clean, 
sweet and pure—evaporated, hermetically 
sealed, and sterilized to maintain its wholesome- 
ness. It is economical, convenient and safe. It 
is guaranteed to stay sweet until opened, and 
will keep for several days thereafter, if kept in a 
cool place. (Ice is not always necessary.) It is 
the wasteless milk supply for your home. 


The Carnation Recipe Book Free 


If you are not already familiar with the advantages 

of Carnation Milk, send us a postal request for a 

free copy of our special booklet of a hundred 

choice, tested recipes. Address Carnation Milk 

Products Co., 662 Stuart Bldg., Seattle, U. S. A. 
Guaranteed by 


Carnation Milk Products Company 
Seattle Chicago Aylmer, Ont. 


Condenseries located in the better dairying 
sections of the United States and Canada 


Femember—your grocer has Carnation Milk 


-sarnation 
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dirt and stone into the bucket; then he | 


would lay down his tools, climb the ladder % 
, NUS to the surface and haul up the bucket i Ns Loved By— 
| on the windlass; then after dumping : 
it and shoveling away the contents, he q Childreno 












" 





op Ce * 


Ny 


is 


would lower it again into the well and | ie 
follow it down to repeat the performance. JAP ROSE, 
Not impossible while still close to the 


surface; but imagine what it must have shaB 
been when he had dropped two or three . SOAP 
Matchless, firm, smooth, stories into the ground. If he had carried 
re abo ce ris work down to a vy of - feet in If you could see a chemical analysis 
ned ar ia ae this manner it wou nave Deen a re- : : N 
— fe epeanatr se, Mae markable achievement. But he carried of this ultra —— toilet Hike mee 
a ck it down a little over ninety feet! Some would know why - Is alWays so 
JENUS Pencils Perfection idea of just what that means may be had pleasing and refreshing to use, and 
for any imaginable Pencil from the fact that though he fled on his why it leaves the skin in such per- 
Purpose. claim at least seven years ago, he did not fect condition. 
Special finish digging his well until last summer! e 
l4e. offer Of course, he didn’t work at it steadily. You would know too, why the children 
I? black degrees Send 14 cents for 3 Hz didn’t even work at it most of the Love it.. And you would know that it is what 
and 3 copying trial samples, men- time B hink of MESES k its delicate transparency suggests— PURE. 
ih deiaaieeniies npc ry apn me. But think of the patience it too 
6B-5B-4B-3B After you find how to work at it off and on over such a length Roses in the cheeks, fluffiness in the 
For general writing DEsie Stes of time. He did the greater part of it hair, fragrant cleanliness everyWhere— 


and sketching Pencils are, buy aaa : 
2B-B-HB-F-H them at any dealer. unaided. Occasionally when some neigh- 
bor found a little time he could spare, he 


that’s Jap Rose. 















For clean fine lines The largest sellin > : 
a te largest selling : You’ll Like It! 
aaa _ Quality Pencil would go over and crank the windlass for 
inthe World JAMES S. KIRK 


him for a day, but that was not often, for 









For delicate thin ‘ : 
a folks out our way do not often have a day & COMPANY 
to spare. Then there were two or three Chicago 


times when the school ma’am and one of 
her older girl pupils spent a Saturday, 
one on each handle of the windlass. But 
for the most part, his well is the result of — 
his own labor. aN i giarnnneal 

And while he was doing this, he was re <8 
not neglecting other things. Oh, no. 
He was hauling water from a well two 
miles away; or he was clearing his land 
to comply with the Government require- 
ments; or he was building sheds and 
burro barns, corrals and tool houses; or 
clearing his desert claim and fencing it 
and doing the other necessary assessment | ——— 
work there. In fact, in addition to the 
well he was digging on the homestead, 
he also found time to repeat the perform- 
ance to a depth of fifty-odd feet on the 
desert claim! 

Besides this he had managed to work 
as much as anyone with our road gang; 
he had helped dig most of the other wells 
in the valley; had worked in a mine back 
in the hills till it was abandoned, and we , 
must not forget that he was also spending 
a part of each year working in the city. 

The Longest Day Too Short 

Don’t ask me how he did it. I don’t 
know. I'll say at a rough guess that his 
MEI BA days must have been crowded pretty full, 

what with one little chore and another. 

The Cigar Supreme _ ‘a for Ww “a he ever so ae to age 

een LG EET 1ouse, cook his own meals and wash his 
i Lowls Clone Rife. Co. 1@¢ ——— <e% J own dishes and clothes into the bargain— 


Anerican Lead Pencil Co, 


216S Fifth Ave., New York 
and Clapton, London, Eng, 




















—— 
PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 
A toilet preparation of merit. 
Helps to eradicate dandruff. 
For Restoring Color and _ 
Beauty to Gray and Faded Hair. 
50c. and $1.00 at_ druggists. 
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Richard A. 
Oldham. Heearned $2200.00 
in four months with a Hays 
wood Tire Repairing outfit. For 



















Newark, N. J., Makers i © oe PERE OES . 20 years he was telegraph operator on the 
| that is something that is entirely beyond Tilincis Central Railway, He is now 58 years 
my comprehension. Small reaso oO old. He answered my advertisement—quit 
“onder L i et his job—bought a plant and opened _a busi+ 
wonder at a chance remark he once made ness, He just wrote me “I have made more 
to the effect that his only objection to the in cight months than 2!4 years as operator.” 
Absolutely leser as th: he davs it he There are now 500 stations where tire ree 
——— 4 | desert was that the days were too short. pairing is neglected. 

ZY | “You just get nicely started doing i Must Have 500 Men 
erie Af something,” he said, “and you find it’s To Fill These Positions 
MILITARY MAN? ¢ 2) | pitch dark again. ; ; Ihave a Big interesting Book to send you, 

Where li - Yes, I should imagine the days might It tells all about tires—gives 
ever youheartheclick t | 3 ; % é inside fig nd profit.Send 
of a well kept gun you will have been too short for him. Personally, ey ety ype pr ed 
usually find Nyoil, the clean- Me anit >: meet a . tine: miele joing You can do. $2500.00 to 
est, smoothest, most reliable [ I don’t see how arctic summer days could rig gl g eg gM any 
lubricant and polisher. It jiher have more than sufhiced unless there were Like Mr.’ Oldham— One machine 
‘al ; ; od wi ou. en open a@ snop. 
ee or chill in i} | about nine of ’em to the week. You can see business allaround you. Pat 
any climate, is odorless and ] B ‘i BASS. | | : out a Haywood Sign and business will 
—— from acid. Ask any \ ut some way he has found time for cometo you. Now get started. Send for 
1ardware or sporting goods rervthino—eve 1 101 the Big Book and start making money, 
dealer. Large bottle, ¢ 1eap- wine thing Sse an bone to jom a M. HAYWOOD, Pres, 
AM er to buy, 25c. Trial size, 15¢, | tank corps during our late European in- ; * 
y Wm. F a New Bedford, Mass, aN | vasion ia when Uncle Sam is ew h Baywood Tire & Equipment Co. 
le and (ee ae | Yoon. 4 x & 801 Capitol Ave. Indianapolis, Ind. ' 
with him, I suppose he’ll hurry back, 
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Crushed into the ates of mellowed 

Burley tobacco, the juices of luscious , 

grapes yield us Piper Heidsieck— _ ‘yun, 

the chewing tobacco with the Cham- ) ae 
pagne taste. Discriminating men ~ 


fner its wine-like 
ea it costs but little ee 


tronean, Dihecreke. 
INCORPORATED 


‘Piper, Heidsiec 


CHEWING TOBACCO 
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If this Advertisement appeals to you stop at the just tobacco shop and buy a package of ‘Piper Heidsieck 
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Real-Fruit Desserts ~ 


Tart, Zestful Salads oft 


Jiffy-Jell is the new-type quick gelatine 
dainty which millions now enjoy. The fruit the 
’ , | too 

° ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ | the 
jell. Serve with your salad, or mix the salad in Bei 


flavors are essences condensed from fruit Lime-fruit flavor makes a tart, green salad 
juices. They are rich and abundant. We use fica 
before cooling. Or mix in meat seraps and make lon, 
side 

tha 


half a pineapple, for instance, to flavor one Jiffy - . 
aed a zestful meat loaf—meat in aspie. 
These flavors come in liquid form, in vials Mint flavor makes a green mint jell, rich in ing 
fresh-mint flavor, to serve with cold meats or wot 
roast lamb. wal 

too, 
To urge a test of Jiffy-Jell we offer pure | did 
Fruit-Juice A 4 5 i | tot 
Essencesin aluminum molds. See the offers below. Buy [| ae 


_ ; . Glass Vials , ~— : ; i 
Jiffy-Jell comes ready-sweetened, in proper a Tew packages in assorted flavors. lry Lo- cult 


bottle in each package. So they keep their fresh- 
fruit taste. Never before did) gelatine dainties 


come flavored in this healthful) and delightful 





way. 


color and acidulated. You simply add boiling water, ganberry, Pineapple, Lime and Mint. Then send he 
_ : , . : : . . ire 
then the flavor from the vial, and let cool. us the JJ) trade-marks in the cirele on the front of ee 
each package and ask for the molds of 1 
, . c 
ie ee lh: 2 ; 4 ; you want. 99; 
12 if you whip the jell all for 12!, cents. We ask . 7 10 Flavors sam 
you to learn what rich, fruity desserts can be served Once use Jiffy-Jell and you will In Glass Vials | tha 
Bottle in Each Package like 
ene 


One package serves six people in mold form, or 





in this way at a trifling cost. They are very different never agnin serve gelatine dainties 
Strawberry 
Raspberry I 
, Loganberry | tur 
Pineapple | it te 
Cherry Orange sam 
Lime Mint | In | 
‘eSalad = For Min 
, "Tell Jell for 
Lemon clai 
For Desserts she 
Also Coffee Flavor on : 


Two Packages stez 
for 25 Cents pec 


acc 


has 


elim id aga aaa alae acai | C 


Free Molds get 


Send us the SS) trade-marks Vegetable Salad Mold, Style D; = 
a _ rou! 
ves. Send the coupon with them Jell with the salad mixed in. The She 





from old-style gelatine dainties. in any other form. 


Jiffy Jel 


For Desserts and Salads \\ 


The New-Type Gelatine ies 
Dainty 
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$51 Sunset 
JIFFY-JELL, 
Waukesha, Wis. 


i 
I 
fa 
I enclose ........ (JJ) trade-marks from | 
the fronts of Jiffy-Jell packages. Send me j 
Individual Dessert Molds (one trade- 

mark for each i 

Vegetable Salad Mold, Style DD (send ’ 
five trade-marks). i molds in assorted styles, made of Pint Mold, Style E, is for fruit 

‘ 

I 

| 

I 


from the fronts of Jiffy-Jell pack- serves a full package of Lime Jiffy- 


stating what molds you want. value is 50c. Send five S) trade- han 
cari 


We supply individual dessert marks for it. 
eve 


Pint Mold, Style KE (5 trade-marks). pure aluminum. Six will serve a salads or desserts. It serves a full tool 
full package of Jiffy-Jell. Send one package of Jiffy-Jell with fruit ap 


> . . e e = = ‘ > 
(JJ) trade-mark for each, or six mixed in. Value 50c. Send five nec 
iS, was 


for a set ®) trade-marks for it. din 
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pick up the hammer and spade where he 
left them and recommence -his struggle 
to beat back the desert and earn the re- 
ward he is sure is waiting. 


But if for a big, husky, two-handed 


man this beating back of the desert be- 
gins to look like an all but hopeless un- 
dertaking, what would you think of it as 
a way for a woman to earn a home? 
Absurd. A manifest impossibility. The 
thing couldn’t be done. 

Of course, it couldn’t; and yet it has 
been done in our little community, not by 
one, but by four different women. ‘Two 


of them have left, since proving up on | 


their land. 


One of these is getting along | 


in years (she is the pile-driver foreman’s | 


mother); the other has sold the buildings 
on her pl: ace and traded the ground for a 
rather more desirable ranch in another 


district where I understand she is facing a | 


similar labor. The other two are still 


with us. 


The First Woman Pioneer 


The first of them to come to the valley 


was a widow with four children, only one | 


of whom was old enough to help much at 
the outset. When her husband died she 
took a place in a big department store in 
the city remodeling women’s clothes. 
Being an expert in her line, she was not 
long in working up to a position con- 
siderably above the average. But even 
that somehow failed to satisfy her. 

To begin with, she was not long in see- 
ing that no amount of careful saving 
would enable her to earn the home she 
wanted as soon as she wanted it. Then, 
too, being so much away from her chil- 
did not appeal to her as quite fair either 
to the children or to herself. So she began 
to cast about for a way out of the dif_i- 
culty—a mean of earning a living that 
would give her a more satisfactory home 
life and at the same time allow her to 
build for the future. Of the 100,000,000 
of us in this country, probably not over 
99,000,000 are looking for exactly the 
same opportunity. The only difference is 
that when this woman found what looked 
like the opportunity she was not fright- 
ened by the difficulties it presented. 

No need to go into the details that 
turned her attention desertwards. Suffice 
it to say that she arrived there about the 
same time the pile-driver foreman landed. 
In fact, the two of them tossed up a coin 
for the choice of the two most desirable 
claims remaining. Right away, you see, 


she was announcing herself as standing | 


on an equal footing with the other home- 
steaders—a woman, but not one who ex- 
pected any special privileges on that 
account. And that is the attitude she 
has maintained ever since. 


Of course, she had to employ help to | 


get the house built. It called for skilled 
labor, and anyway she needed shelter for 
herself and the little ones as soon as 
possible. But don’t think that she stood 
round idly while it went up. Not at all. 
She was on the job every minute, sawing, 
hammering, getting meals for the men, 
carrying lumber, doing anything and 
everything that fell to her hand. 

After the house was completed, she 
took up the matter of a well. If there is 
a place on earth where water is vitally 
necessary it is on the desert. 
was no one in the family capable of dig- 
ding a well and she vi 
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Smoother Faces: 

Millions of men—Gem users—have 
smoother faces. They have learned this 
shaving truth, that— 
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Gem Damaskeene Blades have a durable delicacy 
and uniformity of edge that actually give a silken skin, 
a happy shave—the shave you have always wanted. 
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year to the Gem and Smoother Faces. No longer for 
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The shaving content you will find in the delicate edge of 
one Gem Damaskeene Blade will amply repay your invest- 
ment in a Smoother Face. 
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'| “Smoother Faces 
and How to Get 
'; One” should be read 
by every man. Shall 
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it was hardly advisable for her to hire | 
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Housework 
lameness 


You know how you often feel at the 
end of a hard day of household duties 
—tired back muscles, and perha 

wrench from heavy lifting, a cut from 
a butcher-knife, or a severe bruise. 
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THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 





will give immediate relief. It is an 
efficient antiseptic liniment which 
penetrates quickly and 
is healing, cooling and 
soothing. Used on cuts it 
prevents infection as well 
as heals. 
Invaluable for sprains, swell- 
ings, cuts, pains and wounds. 
Absorb bine, Jr. is a clean, 
pleasant liniment, and is safe to 
use under any circumstances. 
It is made of herbs and is not 
poisonous. 
$1.25 a bottle, at druggists 
or postpaid. 

A liberal trial bottle will be sent 
upon receipt of 10 cents in stamps. 
W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 

243 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 
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men to dig one until she had a better idea 
as to how far her savings would stretch. 
To be sure, this decision meant facing 
endless days of hauling water for culinary 
purposes by burro team from a well a 
good two miles distant. But what of 
that? It could be done. And if it should 
prove too much of an undertaking to haul 
sufficient water for the washing of clothes, 
then one day each week could be set 
aside as a sort of picnic day when the 
whole family would drive to the well and 
attend to that necessary labor. If the 
mountain would not come to Mohammed, 
Mohammed knew what he could do. 
And eventually that’s what they did. 
Once a week for a couple of years or more, 
they would all go to the well, build a fire 
between two stones, heat water, wash, 
rinse, blue the clothes and cart them back 
home to dry. And they regarded it as a 
picnic! 

That is the most wonderful thing about 
the desert folk—the cheerfulness with 
which they not only accept an impossible 
situation, but find a way to enjoy it. 

In the meantime this woman _ had 
started clearing her land, improving it, 
building, fencing, in short taking upon 
her own shoulders the work that else- 
where in the valley men were undertaking. 
Her ability as a seamstress allowed her to 
earn money from time to time among the 
other families, but she did not stop there. 
As her children grew older and were more 
able to look after themselves, she even 
worked on a windlass handle on a couple 
of the wells that were being sunk by other 
homesteaders. 

And all this time, remember, she was 
hauling water from the well two miles 
away, making various trips by burro to 
the staiion for groceries, freight and mail, 
digging greasewood roots for fuel and 
attending to her household duties, which 
duties were not lightened by any of the 
mechanical aids the city housewife has 
come to regard as indispensable. 


The New School 

Eventually there were enough children 
in the community to justify building a 
school house and, because hers was the 
home nearest to it, it naturally fell to her 
to board the school teacher and thus de- 
veloped a new source of income. 

Also the building of the school house 
made another change in her affairs. To 
supply water to the pupils and teacher, a 
well had been driven on the grounds and 
a windmill raised. This well was not over 
a quarter of a mile from her home and 
since the school could not use all of the 
water the mill pumped, she was welcome 
to all she could use of it. She still had to 
haul it, of course, but the difference in dis- 
tance made it seem almost like turning a 
faucet above the kitchen sink. But even 
that did not lessen her labors. If any- 
thing it added to them, for from then on 
she not only hauled enough water for the 
house, but she bought a larger tank for 
her burro wagon and began to haul water 
enough to irrigate a small garden. It 
would be too much to expect a garden, 
thus watered, to supply a family with all 
necessary vegetables, but it helped. Also 
it allowed her to do some experimenting 
to discover just what could be done when 
the happy day arrived that would see her 
with a well of her own and some sort of a 
pumping* plant. She raised a few pota- 
| toes, brought a couple of bush-trees to 
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Is the choice of women of the most refined 
taste, There is a subtle fascination in its 
delicate 'odor—like the gentle breath of a | 
rose. And it isso refreshing and soothing | 
to the most tender skin. 
Trial Offer: Send 20c for an attractive Week- 
end Package containing four Jap Rose minia- 
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b ae boy wants ‘‘boy’’ reading; the kind of 
stories that thrill and absorb; articles that 
give him practical information and real pointers 
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Because The American Boy has 
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month. The American Boy supple- 
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HIM right. Give your boy this 
wholesome reading. 
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Ie 11.78 miles per gallon of gasoline on this concrete road. This 5.78 miles per gallon of gasoline on this earth road—less 
4 is over double the mileage obtained on the than half the mileage obtained on the 
ls earth road opposite. concrete road opposite. 


Why Spend $2—$1 Will Do 


Tests made last September at Cleveland, Ohio, with five 2-ton 
White trucks carrying full load, showed that on an earth road in fair 
Reel condition, gasoline consumption was twice that ona concrete road. 
















849 Gallons The diagrams to the left and right illustrate the relative quantities of gasoline 
(ONS A) ie and its cost, used by one truck in making a 100-mile run under the same condition 

Needed For of load over the two roads pictured above. Think what 5,000,000 motor vehicles 
100 MILE RU WA would save in gasoline alone if they always traveled on concrete! 


On the Above 
CONCRETE ROAD Since one gallon of gasoline will carry you twice as far on a 


eae concrete road as it will on anearth road, why waste the other gallon. 


Two onruck 
Cost at 25° You pay the price of good roads whether you get them or not, and if you pay Needed For 


PAY for concrete roads they pay you back. 


Let’s Stop This Waste! 


Illinois, Pennsylvania and Michigan have voted big, road bond issues to do away with the 
mud tax. Many other states and counties are going to do the same thing. With Loaded 


When You Think of Roads—Think of Concrete When You Ride— Ride on Concrete lwo njuck 


Write our nearest District Office for free copy of ‘Concrete Pavements Pay for Themselves’ 








and‘‘Facts About Concrete Roads.”’ Costat Ly 
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maturity for their shade and has raised 
grapes and had them ripe on the vines a 
full three weeks before a grape was to be 
had in the city markets. 

As soon as her two boys were old 
enough to turn their hands to hard work, 
they turned to with their mother and 
started sinking their own well. Most of 


| it was done piecemeal and it is not yet 


finished. But they have found signs that 
indicate water beyond any shadow of a 
doubt, so it is only a question of time now 
till they will be able to make use of it. 
Even from this sketchy account, it may 


| be seen that it has been a hard pull. But 


| has she broken under the strain? 





Never 
a break. Not even a bend. Her face is 
always wreathed in smiles and apparently 
she is happier with her lot than many 
women whose greatest hardship is to get 
out of bed before noon and whose most 
violent exercise is climbing in and out of 
an electric brougham. The fight has been 
hard and undoubtedly she has known 
many dark days during it. But you 
would never guess it to look at her. For 
hard as it has been, there is comfort in the 
thought that each year she is a little 
nearer the goal towards which she is 
working. Then, too, she has had the 
pleasure of being with her children and 
watching them grow into four mighty 
splendid specimens of young America, 
strong, clear-eyed, self-reliant, of the 
timber that was the back-bone of Persh- 
ing’sarmy. Asa matter of fact, her elder 
son was one of those youthful crusaders. 

I doubt if she feels that she has done 
anything worthy of mention, which is the 
finest thing about the folks out this way. 
They go about their business in a calm, 
matter-of-fact way, meeting and over- 
coming difficulties as though it were the 
most ordinary thing in the world. If 
they did it with any idea that they were 
being heroic, they would cheapen them- 
selves and their labor. But they don’t. 
Whenever they do mention something 
that has been particularly discouraging, 
they always laugh at it and at themselves 
for having found it so hard to overcome. 


A Star From Broadway 


The other woman among us is probably 
the last person on earth you would expect 
to find in sucha place. She is an actress— 
not an amateur, but an honest-Injun 
Broadway professional. And if her lot 
has been somewhat different from that 
of the other three women, it has been no 
easier, for there is no royal road to home- 
steading no matter who travels it. Each 
case develops problems peculiar to itself, 
and hers has been no exception to the rule. 

She began by choosing as a home-site 
the highest corner of her land because of 
the view of the valley it afforded. Cer- 
tainly that view is a remarkable thing and 
I have never heard her complain of the 
price she had to pay for it. , But at that 
it was a pretty heavy price. 

It meant that in digging the well close 
enough to the house to be of any service, 
she had to burrow as much deeper to 
reach water as there is difference m ele- 
vation between her house and those of the 
rest of us who are lower down and nearer 
the clay dike behind which the under- 
ground supply has stored itself. She is 

bly twice as deep as she would 


| have had to go if she had not wanted the 


view and she has not reached water yet. 
But she isn’t crying over that. She has 
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How Hot Sites and Ram’s-horn have made the Chalmers 
one of the few great cars of the world 


knew, and little cared, what made a 
gas engine go, how it burned gas, how 
efficient it was, and just why one was better 
than another. But a constantly declining 
grade of gas has changed all this. Engine 
troubles began to develop in nearly all cars. 
The engineers reached the important and 
surprising conclusion that present-day gas 
was to blame. Engines had to be redesigned 
because they would not “digest” present- 
day gas. 

After much experimenting, the leaders in 
engineering thought arrived at this point: 
gas, after leaving the carburetor, must be 
“cracked up” finer, just as coffee finely 
ground gives greater strength in the brew. 

They set to work to develop a process or 
a device. The first group to perfect such a 
device were in the Chalmers employ. They 
coined an expression to cover this device, 
using the name Hot Spot. 

This device was placed at the throat of 
the manifold and was of such simple con- 
struction that it “pulverized” the new gas 
to a “fine powder.” Also, after the engine 
had run a short time it heated the cracked- 
up gas just enough—but not too much—so 
that it would burn or ignite quicker and 
little unburned or unused gas would come 
out the exhaust. 

Then they devised a new method of tak- 
ing gas into the cylinders. They first sent 
the gas into each cylinder an equal distance 
—14 inches. This meant that no one cylin- 
der was “starved”—that each got gas 
quickly, that the best gas did not go to 
cylinder No. 1 while cylinder No. 6 
got what was left. 

Figure A shows the old way—the 
kind to be found in most cars to- 
day. Note the long distance gas must 
travel to get to cylinders Nos. 1 and 


U new now the world at large little 


6, and how Nos. 3 and 4 get their “pick” of 
the gas (for that is really what happens), 
while Nos. 2 and 5 are starved. 

This means a “‘choppy”’ engine, the lurch- 
ing kind that bucks and is full of throbs. If 
your engine performs that way the chances 
are it is an old type. 

Figure B shows the Chalmers engine not 
only with the Hot Spot device but also the 
Ram’s-horn. 

It is like the horn of a ram in its curves. 
Gas will lurk in the slightest pocket and con- 
dense or grow foul, will condense at a sharp 
angle, and will condense unless the canal 
areaway is smooth, has “easy air bends,” 
and is short. 

Extensive laboratory and road tests by 
Chalmers engineers showed these two great 
devices—Hot Spot and Ram’s-horn—to be 
right, but before they were O.K’d for a fac- 
tory production run a Chalmers was put on 
the Speedway at Sheepshead Bay, Long 
Island, and the driver told to go after the 
24-hour record. It ran 1898 miles—the 
fastest and farthest that man had ever 
traveled on land, sea or air in 24 hours. 

No one had felt up to this time that Chal- 
mers was a speed car, and we do not claim 
speed as its great asset to-day. We do con- 
tend, however, that Hot Spot and Ram’s- 
horn have accomplished such results as 
these: 

1. Solved the low-grade gas problem. 

2. Produced a throbless, smooth-running engine. 

3. Developed immediate starting on a cold day. 

4. Produced a cool running engine on a hot 

summer day. 
5- Reduced engine adjustment and hence 
made a more reliable and economical car. 
Thus you will see why a man who 
owns a present-day Chalmers will tell 
you he drives one of the few great 
cars of the world. 


Geely First 


CHALMERS MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 
CHALMERS MOTOR CO. OF CANADA, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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Ready-Cut home, direct from the factory to 
you, saves labor—saves money, and we guar- 
antee satisfaction. Send 6c today for our Plan 
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the companion-piece to our “Shivering 


| Betsy,” one of those “pictures no artist 


can paint.” It balks and stutters and 
blows tires with the same spirit of malevo- 
lence that characterizes ours, but for 
nearly two years she has managed to 
haul water in it over the seven miles that 
lie between her place and the station. 
Also she has hauled freight in it over those 
impossible desert roads and every once in 
a while has driven the hundred and 
thirty miles to the city to attend in per- 


| son to purchases for the further develop- 


ment of the land. 


A New Profession 


When she came among us she dis- 
carded skirts for overalls at once for ob- 
vious reasons. And with her acceptance 
of male attire she also accepted a man’s 
responsibilities, for she is no shirker of 
hardship. Far be it. She has trained her 
hands to the use of the mattock, not 
merely to knock out an occasional bush, 
but so she might clear land and make it 
ready for planting. 

With that same mattock, she has 
grubbed out a road three-quarters of a 
mile long that is wide enough at any point 
for two teams to pass. She has also done 
most of the cutting of another road from 
the edge of her land in a straight line 
towards the station for two or three miles. 
This second road is not so wide as the 
first, nor did she dig out the roots of all 
the brush along its course. But she cut 
those bushes to the ground, rolled the 
boulders aside and made it passable not 
only for teams but for autos. Moreover 
she swung her axe straight through days 
when the temperature was approaching 
the century mark, and at the same time 
she minded her three-year-old girl. If you 
happen to know anything about three- 
year-olds, you will understand that that 
did not make her brush-cutting any easier. 

And speaking of that fat little young- 
ster, innumerable times I have seen the 
mother take her ‘“‘piggy-back”’ five miles 
across lots to the post ofhce and return, 
during certain periods of sulkiness on the 
part of the auto. So you see she has not 
shrunk from hz irdships, nor made moun- 
tains of privations out of mole-hills of 
mere inconvenience. And over all she is 
still as enthusiastic about it all and as 
sanguine as to the future as though she 
had water in the well and had never en- 


| countered a single discouragement. 





I have seen fourteen-year-old boys out 
here shoulder thirty-odd pounds of pro- 
visions and start gamely towards their 
homes three or four miles off across the 
sand. I have seen other and younger boys 
drive alone to the station to load a burro 
wagon with freight for the ranch. Even 
among the married women whose hus- 
bands are willing to assume the burden 
of the heavy work, there seems to be none 
who is content to limit her labors to the 
care of the house and children. When- 
ever they have any time to spare from 
that work, they are pretty sure to be 
found in their overalls working shoulder 
to shoulder with their husbands at the 
clearing, or well-digging, or whatever 
happens to be the charge of the moment. 


| And they do that work—not stoically 


plodding along as do European peasant 
women who are accustomed to it from 
childhood—but cheerfully, laughingly and 


| with the same spirit of intelligent purpose 
| that has marked the work of those other 
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women who recently picked up the tools 
of strange crafts to relieve.men for mili- 
tary duty. 

And yet, much as I| had seen of the 
homesteaders of the vicinity, 1t remained 
for the one man of them all who had tried, 
had struggled and who admitted he was 
beaten, to define what I mentioned earlier 
as the common impulse that is driving 
them all to the work they have under- 
taken. 

This man is a dramatist and was for- 
merly manager of certain theatrical enter- 
prises in the East. I knew he liked it out 
here, so when he told me he intended to 
give it all up and go back to the city, I 
was curious to know why. 

He explained that it was not his game. 
He could not seem to make use of the 
things that were there to be used. Picks, 
shovels and plows, soil and water were 
apparently beyond him. They were tools 
he did not understand. He could not 
work with them. Back in the city were 
tools that he knew how to manipulate, 
typewriters, plots and the like, so natu- 
rally he had to go back to them. 

“For,” he concluded, “a man simply 
must produce something, mustn't he?” 

And there was the whole thing in a nut- 
shell. Of course, “a man must produce 
something.” The impulse that makes it 
necessary is as fundamental as life itself. 
It’s an urge that is older than man, older 
than the world, older even than the unt- 
verse, for it is what created the universe 
out of an infinity of chaos. 


The “Spirit of the West” 


Oh, I know it must sound extravagant, 
but am I so far wrong, I wonder, in think- 
ing that the song that sings through our 
futile little labors out there on the Wind- 
swept is the same strain that has sung 
down through all the ages of creation? 
Is it so fantastic to believe, as I believe, 
that the impulse that has bade us struggle 
on in an effort to create something worth 
while out of the raw material about us, 
has something in common with that 
Greater Force that creates worlds and 
solar systems; the Force that molded this 
globe and peopled it; the Force that tells 
the earth to put forth grasses and bids the 
trees bear fruit? Is it so absurd, I wonder? 

I don’t think so, if for no other reason 
than because I’m convinced it would re- 
quire a force of about that horse-power 
to send me gasping through other sum- 
mers of 120 in the shade—and that shade 
under a tree at the station seven miles 
away. 

Yes, I am convinced that ours is a part 
of that same Force; that it is the impulse 
that impels Production for Production’s 
sake, and that therein lies the true mean- 
ing of the term, “Spirit of the West,” 
at once the most sadly misunderstood 
and most easily defined of all the stereo- 
typed phrases we mouth so glibly. 

Spirit of the West! 

What could it possibly mean but the 
spirit that urges men to leave what they 
have created and to move on that they 
may create anew? And in creating anew, 
improve upon what they have previously 
built. It is the instinct that has made for 
the progress of the race since the sounding 
of the first bell of Time. It is the Pioneer 
Instinct which says, “Build, create, con- 
struct.”” And those who hear it can no 
more refuse to obey it than they can re- 
fuse to sleep. 
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Claudia and the 
| Conquering Hero 


(Continued from page 76) 


of all these protestations, justified the 
wisdom of her own course in wanting to 
test him, in asking him to serve a while 
for his Rachel before he got her? Because 
| of course that was exactly what she had 
done—Claudia would have crushed you, 
with all the dignity of her wrongs, if you 
had ventured to put it another way. 
Punctually at the end of the three 
months Ward, after formally asking an 
appointment, came again. You can fancy 
the little smug drawing-room positively 
throbbing with a sense of the fatefulness 
of their interview as, pale, grave, re- 
strained, they greeted each other with- 
out so much as touching hands. She 
would have the advantage of him, of 
course, as women in such crises always 
do. She was magnificently calm and 
remote, keyed in every fibre to the exact 
pitch of the situation as she conceived 
it. He, paler, thinner, older than three 
months ago, was making a visible effort 
to keep himself in hand. But of course 
the precise nature of the emotion which 
was struggling to get out of hand was 
another matter. 
Her silence forced him to make the first 
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at popuiar prices. c a ing for the divorce, or annulment, or 

whatever the thing is you want.” 

He caught his breath sharply. Perhaps 
it was not altogether what he had ex- 
pected to hear. Then with a sudden 
movement he turned to her. 

“You say that you can’t prevent it— 
would you wish to?” 

“You must certainly understand how 


hat you give wh 
Mothers — cet 4) I feel about divorce—about the publicity, 
the hatefulness of the whole affair,” she 
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chill of ice. 


H® got up with an abrupt, fierce 
movement. 

“No—of course it’s no! I needn’t have 
bothered to ask. Yes would have meant 
that somewhere about your anatomy 
you had a heart, that you were capable of 
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something more than cold, selfish con- 
centration on your own interests—your 
own idiotic notion of your interests. You 
won’t live with me—you won’t divorce 

me—you don’t want me to divorce you 
because of the publicity—well, I will, do 
you hear? I'll have my liberty the first 
minute the courts will give it to me. I'll 
annul the marriage, [’ll divorce you, I'll 
do anything whatever to be free to—” 

“To marry that—that—” Claudia 
her choking wrath couldn’t find words to 
characterize the golden-haired girl. She, 
too, had risen, all her cool restraint falling 
from her like a drab cloak. She was 
flushed, brilliant, flaming. “Ah, you 
think I don’t understand, that I don’t 
know exactly why you are willing to drag 
me—me, your wife—through the horrors 
of courts and newspapers! You want your 
freedom to marry her—and you sha’n’t 
have it! If you sue me for desertion— 
you have no other ground—lI shall get 
up in court and tell the judge it’s not 
true, that I am willing to live with you. 
Yes, I will do even that, before I let you 
have her!” 

As she stood there blazing in her wrath 
and jealousy and beauty he made a 
stride and caught her by the wrists. The 


surprise and pain of it forced a low cry’ 


from her lips, but she flung back her head 
defiantly, laughing into the white pas- 
sion of the man’s face. 

“You brute, you perfect brute!” she 
taunted him. “Hurt me all you like, 
strike me if you want to—you sha’n’t 
have her, do you hear?” 

“Then you'll pay for it, you'll pay!” His 
grip tightened till it bruised her delicate 
flesh. ‘I won’t be cheated any longer—” 

His arms had closed round her, crush- 
ing and straining her to him, and his lips 
were on her white throat. Claudia strug- 
gled with all her young vigor, making 
one last desperate clutch at maiden 
freedom. But he held her pitilessly, all 
the fierce primitive male in him rising 
to the challenge of her resistance. She 
had played with and eluded him too long, 
denying him all yet refusing to let him 
go, and now by the old, old argument of 
force he claimed his own. 

And she—what had she wanted all 
along but to be vanquished? What had 
she asked of any of the moths that flut- 
tered round her flame but that they be 
strong enough to seize her? Arms that 
can crush are strong to sustain—that’s 
the essence of the old, instinctive woman’s 
logic. Slowly her tense body relaxed, 
melted to him, clung. With a little sob 
of surrender she lifted her submissive lips. 


HE new order of things had no more 

than got fairly established before 
Claudia again proved herself all woman 
by returning to the topic of the golden- 
haired girl. 

“Who is she, dearest, and can you ab- 
solutely and solemnly swear that you never 
did dream of marrying her in case—” 

For a moment Ward looked vague. 
He had been for some fifteen golden 
minutes so entirely unaware of a world 
beyond that which his arms enclosed. 

“She? Oh, good old Addie Carter! 
Cousin of mine. Engaged to my chief, 
who’s away just now, so I have been 
showing her a good time while she was 
in town getting her wedding things and 
seeing to her new house. She’s a good 
scout—helped me out a lot in that 
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century or two while you were making 
up your mind, Claudia.” 

“T shall never like her,’ murmured 
Claudia, the conquered. “When I think 
how nearly she came between us—made 
me doubt you and think you a—a perfect 
brute—when of course everything de- 
pended on your proving yourself abso- 
lutely constant—” 

“Oh, let’s not worry about her now!” 
he soothed. ‘But she certainly did help 
me out a lot.” And the conqueror’s lips 
curved in an enigmatic smile. 


The Pulse 
of the Pacific 


(Continued from page 16) 


to be the cement that will bind the 
chaotic mass of China into a coherent 
whole, but they never will accomplish 
their object with the mailed fist. 

Isn’t the fate of Germany sufficient 


‘ warning to the imperialistic military 


groups that are trying to get the upper 
hand in more than one nation? 


° 


The President has prom- 
ised the Philippines speedy 
action on their request for 
Independence independence and the 
country apparently is will- 


A Filipino 


Plebiscite on 


| ing to let the Filipinos start off down the 


highway of international politics on their 
own pair of new roller skates. However, 
for the benefit of the Philippine popula- 
tion and our own peace of mind we would 
like to offer a suggestion. It is going to be 
rough skating for a good many small and 
defenseless countries if the League of Na- 
tions does not go through. If the Philip- 
pines become an independent republic, it 
will not be hard to cause insurrections, 
uprising and revolts enough to bring about 
foreign intervention and _ occupation. 
Does the mass of the Filipinos realize that 


| independence will gain them nothing and 
| may throw them into the hands of a coun- 





try lacking American altruism, seeking to 
exploit the islands for its own benefits? 

Why could not Congress ask that an 
election be called in the Philippines to find 
out the sentiment of the majority on this 
question: Are you in favor of immediate 
and complete independence without guar- 
antees or protection of any kind on the 
part of the United States? 

If a majority of the Filipinos is willing 
to ask for independence under these con- 
ditions, Uncle Sam should pack his grip 
and come home. A free people can’t 
afford to govern another race against its 
will. 


. v 


American Law If the reports from An- 
P E zona are true, the mass 
rotects Even 4. yortation of undesirable 
Red Agitators persons by their fellow 
citizens will become de- 

cidedly unpopular as an outdoor sport. 
According to the reports the deportees are 
collecting a stiff indemnity, ranging from 
$500 for a single man to $1250 for the 
lucky owner of a complete family, from 
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the deporters. At that the men who in- 
stigated and carried out the deportations 
are getting off at a low price. Since they 
were financially responsible for their acts 
and since their acts were clearly and indu- 
bitably illegal, the deported men who 
sued for $10,000 apiece might have suc- 
ceeded in obtaining judgments for the full 
amount. 

It will be remembered that the Globe- 
Bisbee copper district was plagued with 
an epidemic of strikes three years ago. 
The copper companies were earning ex- 
traordinarily large profits, the cost of liv- 
ing was going up and the miners were fully 
justifed in demanding higher wages and 
striking for them. They got a raise, but 
the I. W. W. element was not satisfied. 
It stirred up discontent and urged another 
strike, calling for more agitators to come 
and help fan the flames. They came and 
agitated in 24-hour shifts. They got on 
the nerves of the operators. Feeling rose 
high and tension reached the snapping 
point. So one morning the operators took 
the bull by the horns, rounded up more 
than a thousand men selected arbitrarily, 
loaded them on cattle cars and shipped 
them out of the district. For weeks oe | 
and order did not exist. Armed men 
guarded the roads, boarded the trains aaa | 
denied admittance to anyone whose ap- 
pearance didnotsuitthem. Even the press 
dispatches were censored by the citizens’ 
committee. Terror and force ruled the 
district as tyrannically as Lenine rules in 
Russia. 

It is true that the operators were goaded 
and provoked almost beyond endurance, 
yet they had no right to resort to shot- 
guns, force and violence so long as the 
other side obeyed the laws of the land. 
They are now acknowledging their error 
by paying camages, thereby proving that 
in America the poor man is still able to 
obtain justice even against the wealthiest 
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This is Not to [0 venture a discussion of 


Be P AL the community- -property 
€ reruse@ DY question in this day of 


Club Women rampant feminism is a 

ticklish and thankless pro- 
ceeding similar to the peacemaker’s effort 
to settle a family row or decide the Fiume 
ownership, but since the California legis- 
lature made the attempt, hastily passed 
a community-property statute and quit in 
a hurry to dodge the bricks, this journal 
herewith leaps over the ropes and picks up 
the dainty glove tossed into the center by 
the fair ladies of the federated women’s 
clubs, not to decide the question one way 
or the other, but merely to stimulate 
further discussion. 

To begin with, we venture the guess 
that ninety per cent of the married popu- 
lation, male and female, has only the 
haziest, vaguest notion as to what com- 
munity property is and takes very little 
interest in the controversy. Community 
property never bothers two large classes 
of married couples: those who have none 
to worry about and those who live in 
harmony and complete understanding. 
Only under abnormal circumstances do 
man and wife quarrel over community 
property. 

he law passed by the California 
legislature as a compromise provides 
that man and wife shall share alike in the 


community property, that the wife may | 
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WHEN YOU’RE LONELY, SO LONELY 
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your shoes, It takes the friction from the 
shoe, rests the fect and makes walking a 
delight. Always use it for dancing parties 
and to break in new shoes. All dealers sell it. 
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a | ey will leave her half to any one she 
chooses provided the husband gives his 
assent. The husband, in turn, is similarly 
restricted in the disposition of his share. 
| Hitherto the wife under the California 
law had no interest whatever in the com- 
munity property if she died before the 
husband 

What effect will this law have? It will 
not change the status of things in the nor- 
mal, harmonious family in which both 
parents’ main concern is the future of the 
children. The wife who is voluntarily 
childless has no moral claim to the com- 
munity property and the husband who 
declines to assume the responsibility of 
fatherhood deserves to lose half of his 
property. 

The real trouble in the application of 
the law will arise in the case of families 
with children whose parents are not on 
good terms. Naturally neither party to 
the quarrel will consent to the legatees 
named by the other side and the only ones 
to profit will be the lawyers. Instead of 
profiting thereby, the wife will lose more 
than she expected to gain. 

Try again, gentlemen of the legislature. 


Canned Currency 


Young Reynolds Mails a 
Valuable Package 


By William B. Compton 


OUNG Reynolds’ family iat 

its Mayflower family tree, and 

conducted itself accordingly. 

Reynolds was as snobbish and 
superior as his sisters until an incident 
occurred that abruptly changed his ideas 
about democracy. 

This incident was his meeting pretty 
little Anita Perata, an Italian girl of ob- 
scure family. Immediately he became 
convinced of the equality of people. 

Of course his family could not consider 
Anita, so young Reynolds went to work in 
a bank, determined to be independent and 
to marry the girl of his choice in spite of 
opposition. 

One day the cashier handed him an 
envelope containing ten thousand dollars 
in currency to be registered at the post- 
office. 

Five days later he was called to the 
president’s office. A telegram from the 
bank’s New York correspondent was 
handed to him. When he had read it he 
stared dumbly at the president and the 
cashier. 

“The bank will deal leniently with you, 
Reynolds, if you make restitution,” said 
the president. 

The young man staggered back. “I 
have nothing to restore!” he cried. He 
was arrested and released under bonds. 

At the trial he sat with his attorney and 
with numbed brain stared at the clerk of 
the court, who was arranging papers with 
an insouciance that impressed Reynolds 
strangely. His mind turned to trivial 
things. He noted that the clerk gave 
heed with his ear alone to the habitués 
who came to his desk and conferred with 
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property—quickly and for cash 
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vestigate at once. Learn how 
easy you can use The Simplex 
Plans, just as I did, to sell 
your real estate. Write today 
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7 “Sold my property. Your} 
The Simplex Company plan cuiekase t cea” 
Dept. N, 1123 Broadway, New York |—Johnson String, N. J.| 
| ' Sold my hotel for $5,375. "" | 


They will send you full partic-  |_@ x. Stewart, Ill. 
ular urs without cost or obligation. |__- | 


HAIR NETS. 


CAP OR FRINGE SHAPE 
One Dollar a Dozen 

Identically the same as other hair nets retailing 
for 25 cents each. We guarantee this. 
Money-order or cash, state color wanted. 
Gray or white—$1.75 per doz. All other shades: 
A dollar a dozen; or six dozen for Five Dollars. 

United States Hair Net Co. 
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ROCK-A-BYE PRODUCTS 
KEEP BABIES HAPPY 


Write for descriptive and photographic 
illustrations of the COMPLETE line of 


Rock-a-Bye Baby Nursery Specialties. 
PERFECTION MANUFACTURING CO. 
2701 N. Leffingwell Ave., 
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him in whispers, and he nodded to them 
without looking up. 

Reynolds wondered what it was all 
about. He became conscious of the sub- 
dued murmur of voices and in a dazed 
sort of way looked over the faces of the 
curious ones who abound in every court. 
He had been used to crowds, but always 
he had been part of them. Now he seemed 
to be the central figure, like a fallen man 
looking up at the curious faces ringed 
round him on the pavement. 

Suddenly out of the haze of slow mental 
processes came recollections, sharp and 
cutting, of all that had happened in the 
last few days. With equal suddenness 
came the words of the bank president with 
terrifying reiteration— “If you make 
restitution . .If you make restitu- 
tion. 


_ judge came from his chambers 
and seated himself at his desk. The 
low murmur of voices ceased and the court 
proceedings began. Reynolds pulled him- 
self together and found his mother and 
sisters sitting beside him. They had been 
whispering words of encouragement. 

The cashier of the bank was called to 
the witness stand. He testified that he 
had entrusted to Reynolds to be registered 
at the postoffice a package of currency 
addressed to his New York correspondent, 
and at the same time had given him an- 
other package containing a statement of 
account and cancelled vouchers addressed 
the same way. An hour later Reynolds 
had returned with the registered letter 
receipt. His manner was agitated and 
he had asked for leave of absence for the 
balance of the day. This was unusual, 
and the cashier recalled it when, five days 
later, he received a telegram from New 
York stating that the registered package 
advised by wire had come to hand, but 
instead of the expected currency, it con- 
tained cancelled vouchers. 

Reynolds testified that he had gone to 
the registry department of the _post- 
office with the two packages, for one of 
which he had taken a registered letter 
receipt. The other he had placed in his 
pocket to drop in the box on his way out. 
At that moment he had been accosted by 
a friend who said, “Hello, Reynolds, 
you’re just the man I want to see. I have 
a message for you.” 

With his friend he had walked arm in 
arm out of the building, thence up Mont- 
gomery to Market street, and as they 
were about to separate his friend asked 
him into a saloon. He had intended to 
have luncheon before his return to the 
bank, but as he was so strangely affected 
by the drink to which he was not accus- 
tomed, he decided to return at once. 

In a dazed condition he had walked 
across the street, put his hand in his coat 
pocket, found the package he had for- 
gotten to post, and dropped it in the mail 
box near the corner. When he gave the 
receipt to the cashier he felt so ill that he 
had asked permission to go home, which 
was granted. 

Reynolds was subjected to a severe 
cross examination, and then his friend{was 
placed on the stand. 


“What was the message you had for | 


Mr. Reynolds?” asked the prosecuting 
attorney. 

The defense objected on the ground 
that the question was incompetent, irrele- 
vant and had no connection with the case. 
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Farm Lands 


Agents Wanted 





Free Government Lands—Our official 112- 
page book ‘‘Vacant Government Lands”’ lists and 
describes every acre in every county in U.S. Tells 
location, place to apply, how secured free. 1919 
diagrams and tables, new laws, lists, etc. Price 25 
cents postpaid. Webb Publishing Co., Dept. 96, 
St. Paul, Minn. 





Patents 





Patents. Write for Free Illustrated Guide 
Book, How To Obtain A Patent. Send model or 
sketch and description for free opinion of its patent- 
able nature. Highest References. Prompt Atten- 
tion. Reasonable Terms. Victor J. Evans & Co., 
751 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 





Songs, Stories, Etc. 





Write a Song—Love, Mother, Home, Child- 
hood, patriotic or any subject. I compose music 
and guarantee publication. Send words today. 
Thomas Merlin, 241 Reaper Block, Chicago. 





Write the Words fora Song. We write music 
and guarantee publisher's acceptance. Submit 
poems on war, love or any subject. Chester Music 
Co., 920 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 





| where. 





I want 100 men and women to act as my 
agents and take orders for Comer raincoats, rain- 
capes and waterproof aprons. I paid Eli Bridge 
$88.95 for orders taken during his spare time in 
one week. Cooper made $314 last month. Won- 
derful values. A dandy coat for $4.98. Four 
average orders a day gives you $2500 a year profit. 
No delivering or collecting. I'll give you a sample 
coat and complete outfit for getting orders. Hurry. 
Write for my liberal offer. Comer Mfg. Co. Dept. 
K-32, Dayton, Ohio. 








Make $30 next Saturday. Agents—Salesmen 
—brand new invention selling like wildfire every- 
Sell Speederator for Fords—so good it’s 
used by 17 officials Ford Motor Company. Makes 
any Ford run like a Packard. Put on quick—no 
tools—no holes to bore. Instant satisfaction. Big 
orofits quick—sell ten to twelve a day _ easy. 
McAllister, Ill., sold four first afternoon; profit $12. 
Exclusive territory to hustlers. Write quick for de- 
tails. Address Perrin Metal Parts Co., 989 Hayward 
Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 








Do you want to earn money in your spare 
time? We havea wonderful offer to make ambitious 
menand women. No previous experience necessary. 
Nomoney required. Write to-day for plans. Ameri- 
- Products Co., 965 American Bldg., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


High Grade Salesmen—experienced selling 

the sales board trade. We market the snappiest 

line in the country. Commission $5.00 to $10.00 
er order. Canfield Mfg. Co., 4001 Broadway, 
hicago, Ill. 
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Leaves the skin clear, soft, healthy. 
Directions and guarantee in package. 
By toilet counters or mail, two sizes, 
50 cents and $1.00. Address Dept. S. S. 
NATIONAL TOILET COMPANY, Paris, Tenn. 
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| “It may lead to something,” said the 
court, and the objection was overruled. 

“It was a message that would be very 
embarrassing to a lady who is now in the 
court-room, and as it has nothing to do 
with the case, I feel that I shouldn’t reveal 
it,” answered the witness. 

The attorney for the defense again 
objected and was sustained by the court. 
The prosecuting attorney, believing that 
the evidence was complete, excused the 
witness and was ready to let the case go 
to the jury. 

Reynolds’ face was a study. There were 
two women present whom he had not seen 
until now: an elderly lady of large girth, 
and her daughter, a slender girl of Italian 
beauty. When he saw her he sprang ex- 
citedly to his feet. “I have a confession 
to make!” he cried. 

“Mr. Reynolds,”’ said his attorney, “I 
object to any such proceeding on your 
part. 

“But this is something the world must 
know!” 

“Mr. Reynolds, as your legal adviser, I 
refuse to allow you to jeopardize my plans 
for your defense.” 

Reynolds stiffened. “‘Sir,” he retorted, 
“this is a matter in which I shall be guided 
| by my own conscience.” 

“Very well,” said the attorney, “I sever 
| my connection with the case.” 
| “*As you please. After I have made my 
| 





confession I shall conduct my own 
defense.” 

In the hushed court-room Reynolds 
turned towards the two women. 

“Anita,” he cried, “come stand at my 

| side.” 

The little Italian beauty stepped for- 
ward. 

| “Because Anita’s father is superin- 
tendent of the city street-sweeping ser- 
vice, my mother and sisters have refused 
to meet her, but now that they have seen 
her they will be glad to know that she is 
-my wife. That’s all.” 

The silence w as broken by the prosecut- 
ing attorney. “Let the trial proceed,” 
he said dryly. 

“I shall be the next witness,” said 
| Anita, as she went on the stand. 

“Mr. Reynolds is not accustomed to 
strong drink, and when he went across 
the street with the package—” 

“Was the package in his pocket?” asked 
the prosecuting attorney. 

“Yes, the package was in his pocket,” 
answered Anita so seriously that even 
Reynolds smiled. 

“Take note the package was in his 
pocket,” the attorney for the defense 
repeated with a grin. 

“The point I wish to make,” resumed 
Anita, “is that Mr. Reynolds did not 
know what he was doing when he crossed 
the street.’ 

The mirth in the court-room was 
hushed by the gavel. 

=] object,” cried the prosecution, =i: 
the witness taking up the time of the court 
in explaining the incapacity of her hus- 
band for liquor. We have lost time 
enough in melodramatic effects that are 
immaterial to the case!” 

“It may lead to something,” snapped 
the court. 

“The men who are in the employ of my 
father,’ continued Anita, ‘‘are honest. 
They bring to him whatever they find of 

| value in the dust heaps—” 
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“Your Honor,” complained the prose- 
cuting attorney, “we have no time to hear 
of the affairs of the young lady’s father.” 

“It may lead to something,” impa- 
tiently reiterated His Honor; “let the 
witness proceed.” 

“One of the men in my father’s employ 
found this package in a dust-heap this 
morning. ‘There is no mail-box where 
Mr. Reynolds says he posted this package, 
but there is a dust-can.” 





Readers, Gentle 
and Otherwise 


Like An Old Friend 


Moquah, Wis. 

I find that it would be out of the ques- 
tion entirely to do without SUNSET. 
We enjoy it from outside of cover to 
outside “‘ads’’ and all. I spent five years 
on the West Coast and every issue is like 
meeting an old friend. L. Hatt. 


We Strive to Please 


Los Angeles, California. 

I want to especially congratulate you 
on your editorials—they are splendid. 
I compare your magazine, every month, 
with some of the leading eastern maga- 
zines, and | find more real honest-to- 
goodness facts, that people should know, 
in SUNSET than in any other publications 
I have in mind. L.A 


This Poet Hates Himself 

New York City. 
Under separate cover I send to you a 
copy of my poem, “The Rejected Voice.” 
Here is the most profound and poignant 
hymn that has emanated from the heart 
of man since the birth of “The Book of 
Job.” For sheer artistry, also, it shines 
unequalled; yet there lives not anywhere 
today a leader of literature so nobly dis- 
posed as to make known unto the world 

its worth. NELSON GARDNER. 


The West by Proxy 


Washington, D. C. 
I find the pages of your magazine very 
interesting and they contain a distinctive 














Western keynote which is very much | 


appreciated by me as a Westerner, since 

at the present time my work makes it 

necessary for me to reside in the East. 
Frances C. AxTELL. 


Talent Going to Waste 


San Francisco, California. 


I write to you to request a position on | 


Sunset Macazine. I read the most dif- 
ficult verse, like music, at a glance. My 
critical facilities are instantly sharpened 
by the reading of clever prose. As I am 
a poet of the very first order, I could 
easily supply SuNseT with great poems 
and necessary articles of momentous in- 
terest to the public. I could continually 
deal with the great problems of the day. 
Am unsurpassed as a book reviewer . . . 
a charming dramatic critic . . . 

Atoys Contey. 
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How an $18 deal on a heifer 
grew into a great nation-wide business 


Fifty years ago there lived on Cape Cod a 
young man whose sole capital was $18 and 
an abundance of energy. 


His money he invested in a heifer—his 
energy in dressing the heifer and selling the 
meat to hungry Cape Codders. 


The young man was Gustavus F. Swift, 
and out of his $18 deal eventually grew a 
great nation-wide organization. 


* * * 


It is an organization built up gradually 
from its modest $18 beginning by putting 
cash into the business, and by saving and 
reinvesting each year a part of the profits, 
which amount to only a fraction of a cent 
per pound. 


The shareholders have been content with 
reasonable dividends, and have been willing 
to allow the remainder of the profits to be 


used to expand the business and the service, 
as the country has grown. 


The fractions of cents that have been 
saved from annual profits have helped to 
build new packing plants as the demand for 
meat grew—fractions of cents have financed 
new branch houses to supply vital needs of 
distribution—fractions of cents have built 
refrigerator cars to make fresh meat regu- 
larly available everywhere. 


It is difficult to imagine any other method 
of building up a vital business which would 
involve so little hardship to the people of the 
country. 


If Swift & Company were to eliminate 
its entire earnings—these fractions of 
cents that have built packing plants, branch 
houses and refrigerator cars—the price of 
meat would be practically unaffected. 


Swift & Company, U.S.A. 


Founded 1868 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 25,000 shareholders 




















